IN  THIS  ISSUE 


C^XhJixjL  S€LaA. 


WITH  MOTHER  AND  DAUGHTER 
.  .  .  BE  THE  DIPLOMAT 


“Their  millinery  anti  their  make-up  may  look  about 
the  same.  But  don’t  forget  that  mother  anti  daughter 
think  a  full  generation  apart! 

“Mother  sees  herself  as  the  only  really  praetieal 
soul!  To  her  mind.  Daughter  is  sweet  hut  still  a  little 
flighty  .  .  .  must  he  held  down,  in  fact,  until  she’s  well 
past  forty! 

“So  I  first  gauge  the  age  of  the  girl.  Because  if  she’s 
an  ‘early-teen,’  out  shopping  with  her  mother,  she’s 
probably  bored  in  my  department  and  will  exert  an  ‘O, 
let's  go’  effect  on  her  parent.  I  try  to  find  out  if  this 
junior  has  her  own  room  .  .  .  show  some  of  our  Cannon 
colored  border  sets  and  inquire  about  her  color  scheme. 
I  mention  Hope  Chests  (never  too  early  for  that)  and 
invite  her  to  feel  the  exquisite  softness  of  Cannon 
percale  sheets. 

“If  the  daughter  is  of  young-married-age.  however, 
she  enters  right  into  the  sales-conversation.  Then  the 


arguments  begin,  hut  I  never  take  sides.  I  switch  to 
some  other  point  entirely  .  .  .  tell  them  about  the  even, 
perfect  threads  in  Cannon  sheets,  and  the  great  auto- 
niatie  looms  that  ‘watch’  for  the  end  of  a  strand  so  that 
all  threads  stop  and  start  again  at  the  selvage.  This  is 
a  positive  cheek  against  fuzzy  ends  or  weak  spots  any 
place  in  the  sheet.  I  show  the  selvage  while  I’m  telling 
this,  and  call  attention  to  its  strength. 

“Then,  if  a  little  private  priec-war  ensues  ...  as  it 
in’//  between  Mother  and  Daughter  ...  I  let  our  stock 
take  care  of  that.  We  have  Cannon  sheets,  labeled 
with  the  Cannon  name,  in  several  grades  at  different 
prices.  And  I  always  say  that  whatever  they  pay,  they 
can't  buy  a  better  sheet  in  its 
respective  price  class  than  y 

Cannon  makes.  The  vast  pro- 

duction  of  Cannon  Mills  ^ 

makes  all  their  prices  easy.”  MTMM 


CarrI*  Cannon  Is  the  girl  with  tho  top  talos-rocord  on  shoots.  You'd  llko  to  havo  about  six  of  HER. 


MERCHANDISE  MEN 

THE  IDES  OF  MARCH 

have  come,  and  the  first  half  of  the  new  year  is  nearly 
half  gone.  You  have  a  record  to  make  in  the  sheet 
department.  Records  are  the  rule,  not  the  exception, 
where  Cannon  sheets  are  featured.  We’re  getting  news 
every  day  of  more  sales  ...  more  success  ...  more 
substantial  profit,  growing  out  of  Cannon  sheet  pro¬ 
motions.  Are  you  interested  in  this  kind  of  action? 
Write  C.annon  Mills,  Inc.,  70  Worth  Street,  New  York. 


CANNON 

SHEETS 


OUR 


IS  APT  TO  OVERESTIMATE 


AND  SO- 
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The  Style  Trend  Is 
Toward 

Net  and  Lace  Curtains 


Rose  Mary  Fisk 
of 


House  &  Garden 


Cordu  Nets  have  a 


definite  place  in 
many  rooms  today. 
They  are  decidedly 
appropriate  with  the 
sturdy  period  and 
modem  types  of  fur¬ 
nishings." 


We  weren't  satisfied  with  our  own  the  greatest  influence  on  style  trend 
opinion  and  observations,  so  we  asked  in  home  furnishings,  to  review  the 
the  editors  of  the  magazines  having  Quaker  line  and  voice  their  opinions. 


Quaker  Lace  Company 

New  York  Office 

330  Fifth  Avenue 
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Helen  Cornelius 
of 

Harper’s  Bazaar 


The  idea  ofVista  draw¬ 


back  curtains  is  both 


attractive  and  decide- 


ly  practical.  H  film  of 
fine  net  is  often  neces¬ 
sary  to  complete  the 
ensemble  of  the 
modem  window." 


A  Remarkable 
Advertising  and  Dealer 
Merchandising  Program 


Full  page  magazine  advertisements 
will  cany  these  editorial  opinions  to 
your  customers.  Investigate  the  sales 

^  1  T  _ 


opportunity  in  the  many  new  styles 
and  hundreds  of  new  numbers  in  the 
1933  Quaker  style -authenticated  line 


Quaker  Lace  Company 
Mills 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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Merchandise  Shown  at  the  Styk 

of  the  National  Retail 


A 

D 


SHOES 


Clarendon  Shoe  Co.,  ine. 


Manufacturers  of 

Ladies  Fine  Footwear 


372  Classon  Ave. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Tel.  MAin  2-6010 


New  York  Showroom,  47  W.  34th  St..  Marbridge  Bldg., 
Phone  Wisconsin  7-1853 


Included  Numbers  from  the  I 


The  merchandise  >h()wn  at  the  Style  Aiiahsis  and 
Fashion  Promenade  at  the  Twenty-Second  Annual 
Convention  of  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  was  chosen  only  after  a  thorough  survey 
of  ready-to-wear  anti  accessory  resources  has  been 
made.  The  merchandise  chosen  was  considered 
most  significant  from  the  viewpoint  of  fashion  and 
quality  values.  Their  popularity  and  tpiick  turnover 
records  indicate  that  the  public  agrees  with  the  selec¬ 
tions  made. 


] 


SHOES 


Cork  Shoes  and  Cork  Bags 

.  The  smart  beach  accessories 


The  Nicwest  beach  shoe  is  made  of  cork,  lightweight  and 
waterproof  sole.  The  heels  are  high  and  gracefully  cut  in 
smar^  Angular  shapes. 

Made  in  all  cork  or  cork  and  terry  cloth  and  also  cork  and 
knitted'toe  in  an  assortment  of  colors.  Price  $15  to  $36  per 
dfis. 

/Our  new  beach  bag  made  of  cork,  soft,  voluminous  and 
waterproof.  Combination  of  colors  to  match  shoes.  Very  new 
arid  smart.  Price  $36  per  dos. 


J.  MACKEY  &  SON 


Cork  Specialists 

715-17  Broadway  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Established  1856  **  '  Tel.  SPring  7-0925-7898 


SCHWARTZ  &  BENJAMIN 

INCORPORATED 
MAKERS  OF 

WOMENS  TURN  SHOES  OF  ELEGANCE 
To  retail  at  $8.50  and  $10.50 

Sales  Office,  Room  503,  Marbridge  Bldg.,  31th  St. 
and  6th  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City 

134-142  Noll  Street,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 


Hold  Your  -Q^^Shoe 

Keep  the  select  trade  coming  to  you  for 
fine  shoes.  Our  in-stock  opera  pumps 
enable  you  to  offer  perfect-fitting,  Q-j- 
footwear  without  any  considerable  addit¬ 
ion  to  inventory.  Re-orders  filled  within 
24  hours  as  you  sell. 

Write  for  Our  Stock  Opera  Circular 


PREMIER  SHOE  €0.*  Im*. 

LONG  ISLAND  CITY,  N.  Y. 

ISew  York  Shourooms:  47  West  34th  St. 
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nalysis  and  Fashion  Promenade 
►ry  Goods  Association 


Folloiving  Manufacturers 


■COATS  and  SVIT: 


NI-2\\'  Easter  lines  are  now  being  shown,  which 
include  conservative  general  utility  numbers  to 
serve  the  varied  demands  placed  upon  the  re¬ 
stricted  wardrobe  of  a  well  dressed  woman  who  has 
to  make  the  same  costume  serve  for  a  variety  of 
occasions.  These  houses  are  also  showing  clever  novel¬ 
ties  to  tempt  those  who  can  buy  new  clothing  and 
accessories  but  who  refrain  during  this  period  unless 
merchandise  is  shown  which  is  so  attractive  that  the 
desire  for  possession  outweighs  the  hoarding  tendency. 

- SPORTS  WE  A  R - 


The  Very  Smart  1933 

Chanel  Reefer  Coat 

With  white  waffle  pique  collar,  patent  leather  helt 
and  distinctive  tucked  treatment  in  back. 


Fabric:  Wool  crepe 
Color:  Navv  blue 


Style  No.  1037 
Price  $15.75 


KRAELER  COMPANY,  Inc. 

COATS  —  SUITS 
1385  Broadway  New  York 


Come  on  ini 

Next  time  you  are  in  New  York — if  you 
really  want  to  see  an  outstanding  line  of 
sweater  blouses,  knitted  chenille  and  bramble 
suits  and  dresses,  and  bathing  suits — stop 
in  our  showroom. 

Bradley  Knitting  Company 

1410  BROADW.AY— 19th  FLOOR 

Mills  at  Delavan,  and  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


English  Topcoat  Suit 

Style  No.  600 

Featured  at  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Ass’n 
Fashion  Showing 

Hotel  Pennsylvania — Jan.  18,  1933 
Three  Piece  Ensemble — Price  $18.75 
Maker 

GOLDFIELD  &  NEWMAN 

Misses  and  Junior  Miss  Coats  and  Suits 

498  Seventh  Avenue  New  York 

LAckawanna  4-3638 
'‘Always  Something  New” 


GOLDLAC  SPORTSWEAR  CO.  Inc. 

141  W.  36th  Street,  New  York  City 
FEATURING  NOW 
288 — Three  Piece  Knit  Suit 

Schiaperelli’s  Matelasse  Knit  .‘Vdaption  of  the  "Zambodian 
Dancing  Girl”  silhouette,  with  a  very  interesting  version 
of  the  extremely  new  tucked  knit  blouse 
Colors: — Street  Blue  with  Gold  Blouse 
Gray  with  Green  Blouse 
Beige  with  Red  Blouse 

Sizes  12-18  Price  $12.50 

914/Pll — French  Cord  Knit  Beach  Ensemble 

Double  Breasted  Marine  Jacket,  trouser  by  Mme. 
Rennell,  the  famous  maker  of  Costumes  pour  les  Bains, 
at  Cannes.  The  full  circular  sweep  and  stitched  bottoms 
make  this  the  most  effective  type  of  trouser  for  women. 
Colors: — Marine  Blue,  Banner  Red,  Viking  Brown,  White. 
Sizes  12-40  Price  $10.50 


TRADE  MARK 


S.  AUGSTEIN  &  CO. 

1410  BROADWAY  — FLOOR  26 
New  York 

Office  and  Mills,  College  Point,  N.  Y. 
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Merchandise  That  Builds  Both  Volume  and  Good-Will 


- ACCESSOKIKS 

\\’(  )MAX  feels  real  jjratitude  Itiward  a  store 
which  provides  her  with  the  charm  and  beauty 
that  comes  from  a  tasteful  suit  or  '•own.  toj^ether 
with  the  riffht  accessories.  If  she  can  he  sure  that 
whenever  she  enters  your  store  she  will  rind  well 
chosen,  apimjpriate  costumes,  you  become  an  important 
factor  in  her  life — to  the  benefit  of  your  sides  volume 
and  net  profit.  Ihese*  resources  make  a  stock  of  well 
chosen  merchandise  much  easier  to  achieve,  because 
of  the  attractive  numbers  they  have  available  at  all 
times. 


REA  D  V-  TO-  WE  A  ft 


THE  NOV-E-LINE 

MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

Creators  of  Diamond-like  Jetvelry 


1650  BROADWAY 


Doulile  Cli|^^ 
from  S84.00  per  gro.ts 

Brarelels 

Earrings 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Are  cut-price  hosiery  and  cut-throat  competition  still  making 
your  hosiery  department  bleed  red  Ink? 


Style  510.  3-thr«od  51  gougt 
Chiffon.  All  silk  throughout.  Spe¬ 
cially  high  twitted  threod  insures 
extro  sheerness  and  clearness. 

Retoils  at  SI. 35 


Style  202.  3-lhr*ad  dull  ton*. 

high  twist*  sheer  Chiffon  with  dis¬ 
tinctive  Jacquard  lace  top  design 
in  the  all-silk  welt.  Double  silk 
French  heel.  Very  narrow  silk 
double  sole.  Retoils  ot  Si  *00 


Style  404.  4-thrcad  oll-ovcr 
silk  Chiffon  with  genuine  Jocquord 
loce  top  of  medium  size  pottern. 
Very  norrow*  smart  all-stik  French 
heel.  A  very  distinctive  stocking. 

Raloili  ol  Si  .00 


Come  with  us  and  escape  those  costly  "cuts.''  In  all  the  late 
hubbub.  Humming  Bird  Hosiery,  and  the  7,500  merchants  who 
sell  it,  have  kept  out  of  the  Grand  Slash.  The  hose  are  better 
than  ever;  so  is  the  mark-up,  averaging  38’/2%  on  the  line.  The 
prices,  beginning  at  79  cents,  appeal  to  95%  of  ail  the  trade 
worth  having. 

Humming  Birds  are  guaranteed  as  unconditionally  and  ad¬ 
vertised  as  forcefully  as  ever.  Free  color  exchange  privileges 
enable  you  to  maintain  a  fresh,  attractive  stock.  Same  day 
shipments  make  "unit"  ordering  practicable.  This  is  a  great 
bread-and-butter  line.  Investigate  it.  Samples  on  request. 


Style  30.  Positively  8-threod 
pure  silk  Service  Weight.  Durene 
picot  edge  and  Durene  foot. 

Retails  ot  Si  *00 


Style  15X.  Service  Weight. 
Guoronteed  7- thread.  High  twist 
siik-to-top  with  picot  edge. 

Retails  at  Si  *00 


Style  SO.  Service  Weight.  Picot 
edge.  7-thread  pure  silk  with 
Durene  welt  and  foot.  A  very  good 
buy.  Retails  at  79c 


Style  790,  4-thread,  all-silk 
Chiffon,  high  twist  silk.  Picot  edge. 
French  Heel.  All-silk  foot.  Cradle 

*ole.  Retails  ot  79c 


DAVENPORT  HOSIERY  MILLS,  Inc. 

Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

New  York  Office  and  Salesrooms:  385  Fifth  Avenue 


ummirq  Bird 

FULL  FASHIONED  HOSIERY 


TURNOVERS 


NOT  LEFTOVERS 


0^5 
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Editorials 

By  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 


Your  Association  is  Meeting  the  Emergency 

The  present  emergency  is  a  challenge  to  the  hest 
that  there  is  in  all  of  us  of  thought,  judgment  and 
ahility. 

Loose  thinking  and  half-way  measures  cannot  be 
counted  upon  to  solve  the  problems  which  confront 
us  now. 

Our  National  emergency  calls  for  calm,  deliberate, 
effective  action.  The  present  is  no  time  for  hit  or  miss 
methods; — for  every  shot  must  hit  the  mark. 


Your  National  Association  must,  and  will,  do  its 
part  in  restoring  stability  to  the  economic  structure 
of  our  Nation.  No  longer  can  we  and  other  organized 
business  groups  leave  the  work  of  reconstruction  to 
politicians,  economists,  bankers  and  others.  The  in¬ 
dustry  and  commerce  of  our  Nation  have  suffered 
severely  since  the  days  of  1929,  and  can  no  longer 
remain  passive.  Business  must  act,  since  the  efforts 
of  these  others  have  been  found  wanting. 

«  »  »  «  « 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  President  Hahn, 
your  Board  of  Directors,  on  March  7th,  authorized 
the  immediate  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  lead¬ 
ing  merchants  to  be  known  as  The  Retail  Emergency 
Committee  on  National  Affairs. 

It  will  be  the  function  of  this  Committee  to  weigh 
carefuUy  important  proposals  affecting  the  economic 
welfare  of  the  American  people  in  general  and  of  our 
Craft  in  particular,  and  to  preserve  and  promote 
the  best  interests  of  both. 

Under  the  authority  delegated  by  our  Board  of 
Directors,  this  Committee  is  commissioned  to  speak 
and  act  in  behalf  of  the  membership  on  important 
legislative  and  economic  matters  affecting  retailing, 
— of  which  there  wiU  be  no  scarcity  during  the  weeks 
and  months  to  come. 


President  Hahn  and  your  Board  are  to  be  com¬ 
mended  on  this  action. 

The  efforts  of  this  Committee,  we  predict,  will 
make  their  influence  felt  whenever  and  wherever 
your  interests  are  at  stake. 

*  «  *  *  • 

This  Committee  deserves  the  wholehearted  support 
and  cooperation  of  every  member  of  the  Association. 


Its  task  will  not  he  an  easy  one,  hut  it  is  being 
undertaken  solely  that  your  rights  may  be  protected 
and  your  interests  safeguarded  during  the  present 
emergency. 

•  *  •  «  * 

Since  the  issuance  of  the  Proclamation  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt,  declaring  a  nation-wide  bank  holiday, 
your  Association  has  been  working  untiringly  gather¬ 
ing  facts  and  information  on  the  hanking  situation. 
Special  Bulletins  have  already  been  issued,  and 
others  will  foUow. 

At  this  moment  it  is  difficult  to  predict  just  what 
will  be  the  character  of  our  medium  of  exchange 
during  the  days  immediately  ahead.  Dispatches 
which  have  just  reached  our  Office  indicate  that  the 
general  use  of  scrip  may  be  abandoned  in  favor  of 
a  $2,000,000,000  issue  of  Federal  Reserve  Notes.  An 
hour  or  two  hence  may  bring  other  proposals. 

All  we  can  say  at  this  time  is — we  are  studying 
the  situation  intensely  and  are  preparing  to  inform 
you  of  the  best  methods  to  pursue,  just  as  soon  as 
something  definite  is  decided  upon. 

Watch  for  Special  Bulletins  throughout  this 
period ! 

»  *  «  «  « 

The  present  situation  calls  for  confidence  and 
courage — confidence  in  our  Government,  our  insti¬ 
tutions  and  ourselves;  courage  to  act  in  accordance 
with  the  dictates  of  intelligent  thinking  and  sound 
judgment. 

Confidence  and  courage  will  see  us  through. 

Remember,  it  is  always  <larkest  before  the  dawn. 

The  Netv  York  Sales  Tax 

Governor  Lehman  of  New’  York  State  has  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  Legislature  the  enactment  of  a  sales 
tax  of  %  of  1  per  cent  on  all  retail  sales. 

The  Governor  makes  this  recommendation,  as 
well  as  advocating  other  new  and  burdensome  tax 
levies,  in  order  to  wipe  out  a  deficit — part  of  which 
was  carried  forward — of  $106,000,000,  which  must 
be  met  this  year  in  accordance  with  the  Constitution 
of  the  State. 

In  Governor  Lehman’s  Budget  Message  of  January 
30,  1933,  he  remarked  that  ‘"if  proper  weight  had 
been  given  to  such  bills  receivable,  and  if  they  had 
been  reflected  in  a  statement  of  current  assets  and 
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lialiilities,  prepared  according  to  approved  account¬ 
ing  practice,  1  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  no 
deficit  would  have  been  shown  on  July  1,  1932. 

*'lly  the  same  token,  a  deficit  computed  according 
to  traditional  methods  on  July  1,  1933,  will  be 
equally  misleading,  for  on  that  date  there  will  he 
corresponding  bills  receivable  which  will  not  have 
been  taken  into  account.  1  am  convinced  that  the 
deficit  on  July  1,  1933,  computed  according  to  prac¬ 
tices  which  are  recognized  as  sound,  would  he  rela¬ 
tively  small.” 

Mr.  J.  C.  McCurdy,  President  of  McCurdy  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc..  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  at  a  hearing  on  the  sales 
tax  measure  before  a  Legislative  Committee  in 
Albany,  which  was  held  on  March  8th,  brought  forth 
a  very  interesting  argument  against  the  imposition  of 
a  sales  tax.  He  referred  to  the  Governor’s  statement 
of  the  “traditional  method”,  which  resulted  in  the 
computation  of  a  misleading  deficit.  Aside  from  the 
criticism  of  the  “traditional  accounting  methods” 
which  are  not  in  accordance  with  approved  account¬ 
ing  practice.  Mr.  McCurdy  brought  out  that  a  change 
at  this  time  to  a  more  advanced  and  well  recognized 
accounting  procedure  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
wiping  out  the  prospective  deficit. 

Governor  Lehman’s  statement  above  referred  to, 
mentions  that  Sll.000,000  of  personal  income  taxes 
payable  on  1931  income  has  accrued,  but  had  not 
been  paid  into  the  Treasury  because  of  the  deferred 
installment  ])lan.  and  so  this  amount  was  not  reflected 
in  income  due  to  “traditional  accounting  methods.” 

The  statement  continues,  “We  likewise  know  that 
millions  of  taxes  on  sales  of  motor  fuel  during  April, 
May  and  June  of  1932  had  accrued  and  had  been 
collected  by  distributors,  hut  had  not  yet  been  paid 
into  the  State  Treasury.  Similarly,  several  millions 
of  corporation  taxes  had  been  assessed  hut  not  paid. 
In  the  same  way,  we  know  that  upwards  of 
$50,000,000  of  inheritance  and  estate  taxes  had  ac¬ 
crued  but  remained  unpaid.” 

All  of  the  above  statements  indicate  that  as  an 
emergency  measure  this  year  it  would  be  reasonable 
to  reflect  in  income  those  unpaid  items  which  right¬ 
fully  belong  in  this  year’s  operations,  even  though 
they  had  not  yet  been  converted  into  cash. 

This  change  in  accounting  procedure  may  be  more 
clearly  understood  if  we  make  a  comparison  between 
recording  income  on  a  cash  basis  versus  an  accrued 
basis.  Under  the  first  procedure  a  store  would  record 
during  any  period  in  addition  to  cash  sales,  the  cash 
received  from  charge  accounts  and  C.  O.  D.’s,  irre¬ 
spective  of  whether  the  sales  which  gave  rise  to  the 
charge  accounts  or  C.  0.  D.’s  were  made  within  the 
period  under  consideration. 

Under  the  accrual  method,  which  is  considered  to 
be  the  more  scientific,  income  would  reflect  the  cash 
sales  made  during  the  period,  together  with  the 


charge  and  C.  O.  D.  sales,  irrespective  of  the  fact  that 
these  latter  transactions  had  not  yet  been  converted 
into  cash.  There  is  hardly  a  store  of  any  size  hut 
what  uses  this  latter  method  of  reflecting  income. 

Let  us  quote  again  from  the  Governor’s  state¬ 
ment: — 

“At  this  time  1  refrain  from  asking  a  revision  of 
the  method  of  computing  year-end  surpluses  or 
deficits.  Even  though  it  places  the  worst  possible 
face  on  our  affairs^ — -and  does  so  at  the  expense  of 
accuracy — the  traditional  method  is  the  one  to  which 
we  are  accustomed,  which  we  have  employed  for 
years,  and  on  the  basis  of  which  we  have  considered 
ourselves  rich  or  poor.” 

We  believe  that,  in  contradiction  to  what  the 
Governor  says,  this  is  the  time  to  make  the  revision 
accounting  procedure.  The  citizens  of  New  York 
State  are  faced  with  an  emergency,  and  at  such  a 
time  what  could  he  more  sensible  than  to  make  the 
change  which  will  reflect  income  in  former  years 
correctly,  and  at  the  same  time  give  an  advantage  to 
the  current  year  in  meeting  the  emergency?  Further 
justification  for  taking  advantage  of  the  benefits  of 
this  change  in  accounting  methods,  is  the  fact  that 
the  deficit  which  the  Governor  expects  in  1933-34  is 
an  inherited  debt. 

At  any  time  when  such  a  change  would  he  contem¬ 
plated  in  the  future,  there  would  be  an  advantage  to 
one  year,  inasmuch  as  during  that  year  income  would 
reflect  the  cash  received  from  current  operations, 
cash  received  from  operations  of  a  prior  period,  as 
well  as  the  asset  value  of  transactions  in  the  present 
year  justly  owing,  but  which  had  not  yet  been  con¬ 
verted  into  cash. 

Could  a  change  at  any  other  time  be  more 
justifiable? 

Aside  from  the  foregoing  there  is  also  the  question 
of  sound  economy  in  the  cost  of  our  state  govern¬ 
ment. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  Governor  has  proposed 
certain  economies  in  State  administration,  it  is 
questionable  whether  his  program  of  retrenchment 
goes  far  enough. 

We  fully  realize  the  problems  which  must  be  faced 
bv  legislators  in  making  any  sincere  effort  to  effect 
sound  economy.  Yet,  these  are  times  when  the  cost 
of  government  demands  fearless  and  courageous 
action,  if  taxpayers  and  business  are  to  be  spared 
from  ruinous  levies. 

»  «  *  *  « 

Government  costs  cannot  be  maintained  at  their 
present  levels.  New  York  State  legislators  should 
realize  now  that  eventually  retrenchment  is  inevit¬ 
able.  Therefore,  why  not  face  the  facts  at  this  time 
instead  of  imposing  a  sales  tax  measure  on  the  people 
of  the  State  during  the  present  economic  crisis? 
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A  sales  tax  of  %  of  1  per  cent,  if  enaeteil.  will  prove 
to  be  a  license  tax  on  retailing.  The  very  rate  of  the 
tax  w'ould  compel  merchants  to  absorb  it,  because  of 
their  inability  to  pass  it  on.  With  90  per  cent  of  retail 
firms  stripped  of  profit,  this  additional  bunlen  is  a 
confiscation  of  capital  and  would  bring  ruin  to" 
many. 

Any  tax  burden  which  paralyzes  retailing  will 
necessarily  aflfect  adversely  our  entire  business  struc¬ 
ture.  Industry,  transportation,  real  estate,  hanking 
and  employment  must  suffer.  In  the  light  of  these 
facts,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  our  legislators 
turn  so  readily  to  a  tax  on  retail  sales  as  a  source  of 
obtaining  new  revenues.  To  us  it  seems  like  a  most 
short-sighte«l  policy  that  is  being  resorted  to  as  a 
final  stand  before  admitting  that  budgets  must  he  bal¬ 
anced  by  reducing  costs. 

»  *  •  »  « 

In  New  \  ork  State  many  important  trading  areas 
are  situated  along  its  border  lines.  Do  not  its  legisla¬ 
tors  realize  that  a  sales  tax  will  seriously  jeopardize 
its  retail  business  by  <liverting  trade  to  neighboring 
cities  not  subject  to  the  tax? 

Do  our  legislators  realize  the  cost  of  administering 
and  collecting  a  retail  sales  tax  in  a  state  the  size  of 
New  \ork.  with  its  scores  of  cities,  towns  and 
villages? 

*  «  •  •  * 

The  surest  way  of  defeating  the  sales  tax  bill  in 
New  York  State,  as  well  as  in  other  states — although 
we  do  not  advocate  a  sales  tax  even  on  this  basis — 
is  to  insist  that  legislators  make  it  mandatory  that 
the  tax  must  be  paid  by  the  ultimate  consumer.  Such 
a  proposal  is  always  fraught  with  political  dangers  to 
our  law-makers.  It  has  in  the  past  been  an  incentive  to 
find  other  methods  of  balancing  budgets,  rather  than 
at  the  direet  expense  of  all  of  their  constituents. 

«  »  «  «  « 

We  strongly  urge  the  retailers  of  the  State  of  New 
York  to  fight  to  the  last  the  enactment  of  any  retail 
sales  tax  measure.  It  is  being  proposed  as  an  emer¬ 
gency  measure.  Once  enacted  it  is  likely  to  become 
permanent  and  subject  to  an  increase  in  rate  at  suc¬ 
ceeding  sessions  of  the  Legislature. 

Our  experience  with  the  gasoline  tax  should  be 
ample  warning. 

The  Demand  for  Sales  Taxes  Grows 

As  these  Editorials  are  being  prepared,  proponents 
of  state  retail  sales  taxes  are  exerting  every  effort 
for  their  enactment  in  a  number  of  states  through¬ 
out  the  country. 

In  Illinois  a  flat  tax  of  3  per  cent  on  all  retail 
sales  has  been  passed  by  the  Senate  and  is  now 
before  the  House. 


In  Indiana  a  1  per  cent  retail  sales  tax,  effective 
on  and  after  May  1,  was  enacted  a  week  ago  after  less 
than  48  hours  deliberation. 

In  the  States  of  Michigan  and  New  York  retail 
sales  tax  measures  have  been  definitely  recommended 
to  the  legislatures. 

The  same  is  true  in  Alabama. 

In  Ohio  six  <lifrerent  sales  tax  measures  have  been 
introduced,  ami  are  now  under  consideration. 

Maine  ami  Texas  are  also  confronted  with  sales 
tax  measures. 

In  North  Carolina.  Maryland,  (rcorgia,  Oregon,  and 
a  number  of  other  staters,  the  advocates  of  sales  tax 
legislation  are  busy. 

The  Governor  »if  Kentucky  has  recommended  a 
sales  tax  measure  which  provides  that  the  tax  must 
be  passed  on. 

riie  reasons  which  we  have  given  in  these  Editorial 
Columns  for  opposing  a  retail  sales  tax  in  the  State 
of  New  York,  are  equally  sound  in  other  states. 

Our  exhortation  to  the  merchants  of  New  York 
State  to  fight  the  enactment  of  a  sales  tax  to  the  last, 
is  addressed,  also,  to  merchants  throughout  the 
country. 

Lnless  aggressive  opposition  is  expressed,  a  half 
dozen  or  more  states  may  find  themselves  saddled 
with  sales  tax  measures  during  the  present  legislative 
season. 

Watch  the  trend  carefully  in  your  state.  At  the 
first  sign  of  danger — do  not  wait.  That  is  the  time 
“to  commence  firing.” 

Remember,  the  Bureau  of  Taxation  Information 
of  your  Association  is  ready  and  equipped  to  help 
you.  Make  use  of  its  facilities. 

Pennsylvania  Sales  Tax  Terminates 

On  February  28th  last,  the  retail  sales  tax  of  1 
per  cent  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  terminated. 
This  tax  was  imposed  for  a  six  months’  period  as  an 
emergency  measure  to  raise  funds  for  relief  purposes. 

During  its  period  of  enforcement  it  created  a  seri¬ 
ous  financial  burden  on  the  retailers  of  the  State. 
It  was  largely  through  their  untiring  efforts  and 
vigorous  protest  that  the  tax  has  not  been  continued, 
and  it  will  be  because  of  their  watchfulness  and 
continued  opposition  that  it  never  again  will  become 
a  law. 

«  »  »  «  « 

Every  retailer  should  be  familiar  with  the  state¬ 
ment  of  Governor  Pinchot  of  Pennsylvania,  made 
shortly  before  the  repeal  of  the  tax.  We  quote  from 
it  as  follows: — 

“A  sales  tax  is  bad,  because  it  is  simply 
one  more  device  to  put  the  tax  burden 
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mainly  on  those  who  are  least  able  to  pay. 

It  denies  the  sound  principle  of  equality 
of  saeriliee.  Because  it  hears  more  heavily 
in  proportion  on  the  poor  than  on  the  rich, 
a  sales  tax  is,  in  effect,  a  graduated  income 
tax  reverse*!,  for  und(‘r  it  the  smaller  a  man’s 
income,  the  larger  the  percentage  on  it  that 
goes  to  pay  the  tax. 

“A  worker  (»r  a  farmer  spends  something 
like  half  of  his  total  income  for  consumers’ 
goods  on  which  sales  taxes  are  levied.  A 
rich  man  may,  and  often  does,  spend  as  little 
for  these  same  goods  as  5  per  cent. 

“There  is  no  justice  in  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment.  It  is  merely  another  way  to  free  the 
rich  man  from  taxation.  A  sales  tax  has 
been  urged  as  a  means  to  provide  further 
unemployment  relief.  It  is  not  necessary. 

T  ruler  the  plan  suggested  in  my  message  we 
can  provide  relief  without  it.  I  recommend 
strongly  that  the  emergency  sales  tax  shall 
not  be  renewed,  and  that  no  other  sales  tax 
he  substituted  for  it.” 

#  «  *  »  « 

It  would  be  well  if  other  states  would  study  the 
Pennsylvania  experiment.  It  was  short  lived.  But 
even  a  period  of  six  months  was  long  enough  to  dis¬ 
close  its  unsoundness  as  a  method  of  taxation,  and 
its  harmful  effects  upon  retail  business. 

Mississippi  Tax  No  Criterion  for  Other 
States 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  sales  tax  in  Mississippi, 
that  State  has  frequently  been  pointed  out  as  an 
example  where  the  taxing  of  sales  has  solved  the 
States’  financial  problem. 

This  conclusion  is  too  readily  accepted  without 
a  full  understanding  of  the  facts. 

The  conditions  which  existed  in  the  State  of 
Mississippi,  which  led  to  the  enactment  of  the  sales 
tax  measure,  are  peculiar  to  that  State  and  we  doubt 
if  they  could  be  found  to  a  similar  degree  in  any 
other  State  of  the  Union. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  facts  bearing  on  the 
Mississippi  situation. 

Briefly,  they  are  as  follow’s; 

1.  Mississippi  is  an  agricultural  state. 

2.  It  has  little  wealth  to  tax. 

3.  Its  white  population  is  996,856;  its  col¬ 
ored  population — 1,012,965:  its  largest 
county  has  a  population  of  85,000;  its 
largest  city — 48,000. 

4.  In  1932  its  income  tax  yielded  less  than 
S300,000,  although  personnel  exemption 


for  single  persons  is  $750;  for  married 
people  $1,5(M),  and  its  tax  rates  run  from 
2*/2  per  cent  on  the  first  S2,0(Kt  to  6  per 
cent  on  incomes  above  $10,000. 

5.  At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  sales 
tax.  Mississippi  had  a  heavy  indebted¬ 
ness.  principally  in  bonds,  of  S33,(M)0.000, 
ainl  a  large  amount  of  unpaid  warrants. 

Her  bonds  were  selling  much  below  par, 
and  there  was  grave  <langer  of  her  de¬ 
faulting. 

6.  Take  New  York  State  for  comparison, 
where  a  sales  tax  is  now  seriously  threat¬ 
ening;  the  number  of  retail  stores  in 
Mississippi  is  1/11  of  the  nuinber  in 
New  A"ork  State;  her  volume  of  retail 
sales  is  1/17;  and  her  number  of  retail 
employees  is  1/14  of  New  York  State. 

So  much  for  the  conditions  which  led  to  the  en¬ 
actment  of  a  sales  tax  in  Mississippi. 

»  •  *  *  • 

Now  let  us  consider  some  of  the  facts  regarding 
the  tax  itself  and  its  effects  upon  Mississippi  busi¬ 
ness. 

1.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  Mississippi  legis¬ 
lature  that  the  cost  of  state  government 
was  reduced  33-1/3  per  cent  before  tbe 
enactment  of  the  sales  tax  on  retail  sales 
was  considered. 

2.  The  rate  of  the  tax  is  2  per  cent.  A  sales 
tax  of  varying  rate  also  attaches  to  the 
sales  of  manufacturers,  wholesalers,  utili¬ 
ties,  and  professions. 

3.  There  is  no  provision  in  the  Law  which 
makes  it  impossible  or  difficult  to  pass 
the  tax  on. 

4.  While  merchants  generally  are  passing  it 
on  as  a  separate  item  at  the  rate  of  a 
1  cent  tax  on  purchases  of  25  cents  or 
less,  2  cents  on  purchases  above  25  cents 
to  $1.00,  and  at  the  rate  of  2  per  cent  on 
purchases  over  $1.00 — nevertheless,  we 
are  told  that  some  merchants  are  absorb¬ 
ing  tbe  tax  in  order  to  stimulate  sales. 

5.  Retail  sales  made  outside  the  State  of 
Mississippi  have  made  substantial  in¬ 
creases  since  the  enactment  of  the  tax. 

6.  In  the  year  1932  there  have  been  304  re¬ 
tail  failures  with  liabilities  of  $7,000,000. 

7.  Although  Mississippi  has  17,000  retail 
stores,  and  the  sales  tax  applies  not  only 
to  retailers,  but  to  manufacturers,  whole¬ 
salers,  utilities  and  professions,  yet  only 
9,634  returns  were  filed  during  the  first 
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six  months  of  the  Law's  operation.  This 
shows  conclusively  the  difficulties  in  ad¬ 
ministering  and  collecting  a  sales  tax  and 
the  opportunities  for  evading  payment. 

8.  The  Mississippi  sales  tax  was  not  enacted 
as  a  substitute  for  other  forms  of  taxa¬ 
tion.  It  is  an  additional  tax  burden 
levied  on  the  taxpayers  of  the  State. 

These  facts,  we  believe,  indicate  that  the  Sales 
Tax  Law  in  Mississippi  is  not  only  presenting  its 
own  problems  of  administration  and  collection  to 
the  State  Authorities,  but  also  its  burdens  and  hard¬ 
ships  on  business, — ilespite  claims  to  the  contrary. 

*  *  »  »  « 

The  following  excerpts  from  an  address  of  Gov¬ 
ernor  Connor  before  the  Georgia  Legislature  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  15th  last,  are  full  of  significance: — 

“I  would  not  tell  you  that  a  sales  tax  will 
work  in  Georgia.” 

“1  would  not  tell  you  that  you  need  a 
sales  tax  in  Georgia.” 

“1  wouhl  advocate  a  sales  tax  only  after 
all  possible  economies  have  been  effected 
and  the  budget  is  still  unbalanced.” 

What  Governor  Connor  has  said  before  the 
Georgia  Legislature,  we  feel  that  he  would  say  be¬ 
fore  the  state  legislatures  of  the  country  if  called 
upon  to  <lo  so.  Unfortunately,  however,  he  has  often 
been  quoted  as  a  staunch  proponent  of  universal 
state  sales  tax  legislation.  His  Georgia  address 
proves  that  this  is  not  the  case. 

«  «  «  4 

If  a  sales  tax  measure  is  now  before  your  legis¬ 
lature,  or  if  one  is  apt  to  be  introduced,  without 
doubt  the  State  of  Mississippi  will  be  used  as  an 
example  of  how  well  and  effectively  this  tax  is 
levied. 

Do  not  be  misled!  Compare  the  conditions  in 
your  state  with  those  in  Mississippi.  Review  com¬ 
paratively  your  population  figures;  your  industries; 
the  income  of  your  people;  your  state’s  indebted¬ 
ness,  and  above  all  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
your  state  government. 

Bear  in  mind,  that  although  Mississippi  has  a 
2  per  cent  rate  of  tax,  it  is  not  being  passed  on 
by  all  merchants  of  the  State,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  Law  permits  them  to  do  so. 

Remember,  too,  the  retail  failures  in  the  State  of 
Mississippi  and  the  retail  business  which  has  been 
forced  out  of  the  State. 

Be  mindful  of  the  tax  evasions  which  it  is  alleged 
have  taken  place,  and  then  draw  your  own  con¬ 
clusions  as  to  the  problems,  burdens  and  handicaps 


which  this  tax  is  placing  upon  the  business  of  that 
State,  despite  rumors  and  reports  to  the  contrary. 

«  *  »  «  « 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Editorial  to  give  you 
facts  and  information  on  the  Mississippi  tax  situ¬ 
ation  in  order  that  you  can  use  them  effectively 
when  comparisons  are  made  between  your  state  and 
Mississippi. 

Make  the  most  of  them! 

f 

A  Potential  Savinfi  of  $1^000,000  Annually 

It  has  been  estimated  that  members  would  save 
approximately  $1,000,000  on  inbound  transportation 
costs  if  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  per¬ 
mits  a  proposed  revision  of  the  current  Official  Ex¬ 
press  Classification. 

This  saving  would  be  effected  through  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  per  package  consolidation  charges  on  express 
shipments  from  New  York  City,  where  a  consoli¬ 
dator  is  used;  a  reduction  in  express  charges  on 
shipments  from  New  York  City  where  no  consoli¬ 
dator  is  used;  and  also  a  reduction  in  express  charges 
on  shipments  from  other  important  shipping  points. 

Member  stores  report  that  their  individual  savings 
would  range  from  a  few'  hundred  dollars  to  several 
thousand  dollars  annually,  depending  upon  the  size 
of  the  store,  its  geographical  location,  and  other 
factors. 

Becanse  of  these  potential  savings,  your  Associ¬ 
ation  has  joined  forces  with  the  Railway  Express 
Agency  in  sponsoring  the  proposed  revision.  We 
have  filed  a  Brief  with  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  advancing  effective  arguments  why  the 
Commission  should  sanction  the  proposed  revision 
at  this  time.  During  the  current  month,  the  Com¬ 
mission  will  hold  further  hearings,  at  which  your 
Association  will  be  well  represented  and  \'our  in¬ 
terests  advanced. 

Your  Association’s  efforts  to  save  members  $1,000,- 
000  annually  in  transportation  costs  at  this  time,  is 
another  concrete  example  of  practical  service. 

Send  in  Your  Figures 

Members  have  already  received  the  annual  ques¬ 
tionnaires  of  both  the  Controllers’  Congress  and  the 
Bureau  of  Business  Research  of  Harvard  University, 
calling  for  statistical  information  on  your  operating 
and  merchandising  experiences  during  the  year  1932. 

Our  Controllers’  Congress  is  seeking  departmental 
merchandising  and  operating  expense  data;  the  Har¬ 
vard  Study — sponsored  and  financed  by  your  Asso¬ 
ciation — concerns  itself  primarily  with  operating 
costs  for  the  store  as  a  unit. 
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Our  members  need  no  introduction  to  either  of 
these  two  important  annual  studies.  They  have  been 
conducted  now  for  a  number  of  years,  and  have  well 
earned  for  themselves  a  worthwhile  place  in  the 
held  of  retailing.  Their  findings  have  been  of  in¬ 
estimable  value  to  members  of  the  Association,  as 
well  as  to  all  interested  in  the  cost  of  distribution. 

Perhaps  your  1932  experience,  interpreted  in 
terms  of  statistics,  will  not  make  a  very  creditable 
showing.  Nevertheless,  submit  your  figures  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  both  of  these  questionnaires.  By  doing  so, 
you  will  be  helping  these  investigators  to  ascertain 
a  true  and  accurate  picture  of  operations  within  our 
Craft  during  the  past  year.  An  analysis  of  the  facts 
may  bring  forth  some  interesting  and  valuable  data 
which  can  be  used  advantageously  and  constructively 
during  the  months  to  come.  Such  will  be  the  case  if 
every  member  particijiates  in  these  surveys. 

Send  in  your  figures — good  or  bad.  We  want  an 
accurate  record  of  how  our  Craft  has  fared.  Your 
efforts  will  be  rewarded  by  carefully  prepared  re¬ 
ports  which  will  bring  you  usable  facts. 

Preparing  for  Another  Year  of  Service 

On  March  Ist.  your  Association  entered  upon  its 
fiscal  year  of  1933 — 1934. 

As  this  Issue  of  The  Bulletin  is  being  made  up, 
the  Association's  Budget  Committee  is  devoting  it¬ 
self  seriously  to  reviewing  the  proposed  Work  Pro¬ 
gram  for  the  next  twelve  months,  and  to  the  task 
of  balancing  an  operating  budget. 

The  duties  of  this  Committee  cannot  be  regarded 
lightly,  nor  do  its  members  take  them  so.  They  have 
the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  every  dollar  of  in¬ 
come  is  devoted  to  your  service.  Each  contemplated 
activity  of  the  Association,  its  various  Divisions, 
Groups  and  Bureaus,  must  meet  the  threefold  test 
of  being  practical,  timely  and  constructive.  Present- 
day  conditions  make  this  absolutely  imperative. 

«  «  *  *  » 

At  all  times  we  are  mindful  of  the  fact  that  your 
.4ssociation  is  a  voluntary  organization,  belonging 
to  its  members.  We  are  particularly  dominated  by 


this  thought  when  confronted  with  the  task  of  pre¬ 
paring  the  Annual  Work  Program.  Unless  every 
member  benefits  fully  from  the  activities  of  the 
Association,  then  its  work  is  being  done  in  vain.  It 
is  this  spirit  of  service  to  its  membership  which  has 
been  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association  during  the  two  decades 
of  its  existence.  It  is  this  same  spirit  which  will 
insure  the  future  stability  and  growth  of  the  organ¬ 
ization,  and  retain  for  it  the  position  of  predomin¬ 
ance  that  it  holds  today  among  organized  business 
groups. 

»  «  «  «  » 

We  are  certain  that  the  report  of  the  Budget  Com¬ 
mittee,  to  be  submitted  to  your  Board  of  Directors 
on  March  8th  for  review  and  approval,  will  sponsor 
a  Work  Program  of  which  every  member  may  well 
be  proud. 

The  present  period  presents  no  dearth  of  problems 
which  may  well  be  made  the  subject  of  cooperative 
study  and  action.  If  all  are  not  scheduled  for  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  Work  Program,  it  will  be  due  to 
budget  limitations,  which  make  it  necessary  that 
only  those  most  important  and  timely  to  the  maj¬ 
ority  of  members  receive  immediate  consideration. 

In  carrying  out  this  Program  we  can  pledge  the 
enthusiasm  and  cooperation  of  your  Officers  and 
Directors,  Association  Committee,  and  Headquarters’ 
Staff.  However,  this  is  not  suiBcient.  A  Program  of 
this  character  must  be  supported  and  participated 
in  by  every  member  of  the  organization.  Only  then 
can  maximum  results  be  obtained. 

Judging  from  the  loyalty  of  our  membership  in 
the  past,  we  need  have  no  fear  in  this  regard  for 
the  future. 

The  coming  fiscal  year  will  be  another  year  of 
constructive  service  to  the  Craft. 


March,  1933 
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Editorials 


We  Are  on  the  Verge  of  Great  Things 

A  Statement  by  President  Lew  Hahn 


So  many  optimistic  statements  made  during  the 
last  three  years  have  proved  wholly  wrong  that 
few  of  us  are  eager  to  claim  the  gift  of 
prophecy. 

In  spite  of  that,  however,  I  am  convinced  this 
is  a  time  for  optimism. 

Such  a  statement  may  seem  to  mark  a  man  down 
as  a  blithering  idiot  who  sits  amid  the  ruins  of  a 
world  and  cannot  appreciate  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation.  If  so  I  am  content  to  be  regarded  as  an 
idiot.  After  all  the  only  difference  today  between 
the  wise  men  and  the  fool  may  well  be  that  the 
latter  still  is  optimistic.  Certainly  our  wise  men 
have  not  led  us  to  anything  about  which  we  are 
particularly  happy. 

The  fact  remains.  I  am  optimistic.  This  last  crush¬ 
ing  financial  crisis  seems  to  me  to  be  the  beginning 
of  the  end  of  our  worst  difficulties.  Conditions  in 
our  banking  system  had  been  covered  up.  We  tried 
to  blind  ourselves  to  the  fact  that  inevitably  the 
full  penalty  would  have  to  be  paid  for  the  sins  and 
errors  of  the  banks — and,  as  always,  would  have  to 
be  paid  by  the  general  public. 

Now  the  mess  is  on*  in  the  open.  It  has  been 
confessed  and  the  work  of  rebuilding  can  commence. 
The  proud  flesh  is  to  be  excised  and  healthy  tissue 
can  grow  again. 

I  am  optimistic. 

4  «  «  «  « 

During  more  than  three  years  the  country  has 
been  swept  by  the  forces  of  liquidation  and  de¬ 
flation.  Like  a  great  tide  it  has  come  crashing  among 
us.  Like  a  great  tide,  however,  it  has  not  struck 
with  equal  force  at  all  points.  Those  millions  of 
our  fellow  Americans,  who  for  months,  even  years, 
have  been  without  employment  and  without  income, 
have  been  completely  deflated.  Those  who  still  have 
jobs  but  have  been  oligated  to  accept  salary  cut  after 
salary  cut;  they  too  have  been  deflated.  Stockholders 
in  our  great  corporations  who  have  lost  their  divi¬ 
dends  and  seen  the  value  of  their  holdings  shrink 
to  a  small  fraction  of  what  they  believed  their  true 
value;  these  have  been  deflated.  Merchants  and 
manufacturers  who  have  faced  the  almost  daily  need 
of  marking  down  the  value  of  their  merchandise 
and  have  continued  to  operate  at  a  loss,  exhausting 
their  working  capital,  have  been  deflated. 


Certain  elements,  however,  have  defied  the  tide 
of  deflation.  These,  too,  must  be  deflated.  Tempor¬ 
arily  they  have  been  like  some  strongly  attached 
apple  on  a  tree.  Shaking  the  tree  has  not  yet  dis¬ 
lodged  it.  although  all  the  other  fruit  long  since  has 
fallen.  Finally  it  must  come  down. 

These  undeflated  elements  principally  are  the 
tmes  which  have  b€‘en  protected  by  the  law  of  con¬ 
tracts.  Leases  entered  into  at  the  top  of  the  boom, 
in  too  many  cases,  have  not  yet  been  «leflated  or 
have  been  but  inadequately  adjusted.  Mortgages 
arrange<l  when  the  borrowed  money  was  worth  in 
purebasing  power  only  half  of  its  present  value  have 
defied  deflation.  The  general  deflation  has  long 
since  wiped  out  equities  above  the  mortgages  and 
in  many  instances  the  property  covered  today  could 
not  be  sold  for  the  face  of  the  mortgage,  but  the 
fiction  has  persisted  that  these  assets  were  sound. 
They  are  coming  dowTi. 

We  are  face  to  face,  it  seems  to  me,  with  the  last 
stand  of  all  the  elements  which  have  considered  that 
this  deflation  applied  to  you  and  to  me  but  not  to 
them. 

1  am  optimistic. 

«  *  •  *  * 

The  cost  of  unnecessary  government  has  not  been 
deflated.  Taxes  are  outrageously  high,  to  the  extent 
of  stifling  initiative.  They  must  come  down.  Tax- 
makers  must  be  jolted  into  common  sense.  Lower 
taxes  are  imperative.  Politicians  must  be  taught  that 
thumping  on  an  empty  barrel  will  produce  nothing 
but  noise.  The  barrel  is  empty.  Taxes  must  come 
down. 

«  »  «  «  « 

1  am  optimistic  because  1  am  convinced  that  the 
last  stage  of  deflation  is  at  hand.  It  will  rapidly 
engulf  the  still  undeflated  elements  or  the  same 
effect  will  be  achieved  through  the  introduction  of 
a  contrary  tide  of  inflation.  We  all  fear  inflation 
because  w'e  have  been  told  it  is  uncontrollable.  As 
business  men  we  shall  not  go  out  to  welcome  it  and 
yet  more  and  more  men  credited  with  sound  judg¬ 
ment  are  recording  themselves  in  favor  of  inflation¬ 
ary  steps — even  though  many  of  them  seem  anxious¬ 
ly  trying  to  conceal  from  themselves  that  what  they 
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advocate  is  inflation.  If  it  comes,  we  will  deal  with 
it  intelliftently  and  courageously.  1  am  optimistic. 

«  «  »  »  « 

1  am  optimistic  basically  because  1  have  never 
cea^ed  to  believe  that  120,O(Kt.0O()  millions  of  Ameri¬ 
can.'  trained  in  the  arts  of  production,  desiring  to 
have  and  to  use  every  good  thing  which  their  in¬ 
dustry  can  produce,  having  a  superahunilance  of 
materials  and  machinery,  still  owning  more  than 
sufticient  capital  on  which  to  work,  sooner  or  later 
must  rise  superior  to  the  problems  of  depression 
and  so  organize  their  efforts  as  to  make  this  country 
again  soundly,  sanely  prosperous.  This  belief  soon 
will  meet  the  crucial  test.  We  can  help. 

»  «  •  «  * 

^  ears  ago  a  shrewd  man  saiil;  "Don't  sell  America 
short.”  That  injunction  is  more  pertinent  today  than 
ever  before.  “Don’t  sell  America  short.” 

And  split  that  down.  Don't  sell  yourself  short. 
Don't  sell  your  business  short.  Don't  sell  your  fellow 
townsmen  short.  Don't  sell  America  short. 

Phis  is  the  time  for  optimism,  a  sane.  containe<l 
ami  carefid  optimism,  ^e  are  approaching  the  end. 
IX  e  are  not  out  of  the  woods.  Patience,  courage  and 
judgment  are  neede«l  now  as  during  the  recent  past. 
It  may  be  darker  before  the  dawn  unniistakahly 
comes,  hut  it  is  coming.  The  future  is  yours  hut 
you  must  live  to  claim  it.  And  you  must  do  more 
than  live;  you  must  he  ready  and  eager  to  go  about 
the  work  of  upbuilding.  That  upbuilding  will  mean 
you  must  build  up  your  community. 

Every  retailer  must  feel  a  real  responsibility  in 
the  face  of  public  problems.  We  have  largely  been 
individualists  devoting  our  intensest  effort  to  keep¬ 
ing  the  spark  of  life  in  our  own  enterprises.  That 
has  been  good,  hut  soon  we  shall  have  to  think  in 
broader  terms,  if  only  for  our  own  more  selfish  in¬ 
terest.  We  must  solve  the  problem  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed.  It  can  he  done.  1  am  optimistic. 

«  «  «  «  * 

The  effort  to  reconstruct  will  mean  many  pro¬ 
posals  to  rearrange.  All  these  will  involve  retail  in¬ 
terests  and  the  interests  of  our  public.  Our  great 
trade  must  be  articulate.  It  must  have  a  voice  with 
which  to  express  the  convictions  and  to  mobilize 
the  experience  and  the  strength  of  the  members  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  along  every  good  step  and  to 
oppose  with  all  the  strength  of  our  organization 
those  things  which  our  experience  tells  us  would 
be  costlv  mistakes. 


For  this  purpose  1  have,  by  authority  of  the  Board 
of  Directors,  appointed  a  small  committee  of  out¬ 
standing  members  of  the  Association  whose  duty  it 
will  he  to  consider  all  those  great  questions  of  the 
dav  which  may  effect  our  public,  «uir  businesses  and 
our  resources.  This  Emergency  Committee  on  Na¬ 
tional  Affairs  will  report  to  you  from  time  to  time 
and  will  ask  for  your  earnest  support  in  their  en¬ 
deavors  to  represent  you.  The  (Committee  is  to  have 
emergency  powers.  It  will  think  for  the  Association 
and  direct  its  course  during  the  troubled  times  which 
still  lie  ahead.  As  a  committee  it  will  he  a  good 
committee  hut  it  can  he  effective  only  as  it  truly 
represents  you  and  has  the  support  of  you  and  your 
organization. 

As  members  of  your  Emergency  ('.ommittee  the 
following  are  designated; 

Chairman  Percy  S.  Straus,  R.  H.  Vlacy  & 

Co.,  Inc.,  New  Y^ork 

Frederick  H.  Hike,  Rikc-Kumler  (’.o..  Day- 
ton.  (). 

Harry  M.  Henderson.  Henderson-Hoyt  ('.o., 
Oshkosh,  Wis. 

Benjamin  H.  Naiiini.  The  Namm  Store, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

P.  A.  O'Connell.  E.  T.  Slattery  Co.,  Boston, 

Mass. 

Herbert  J.  Tily,  Strawhridge  &  Clothier, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

S.  W.  Reyhurn,  Associated  Dry  Goo«ls  (iorp.. 

New  York 

D.  F.  Kelly,  The  Fair,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Philip  LeBoutillier,  Best  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Lew  Hahn  ( ex  officio  I 

The  character  and  standing  of  these  men  will  leave 
no  doubt  as  to  the  fairness  and  saneness  of  their 
judgment,  just  as  it  can  leave  no  question  concerning 
the  strength  and  dignity  of  the  Committee.  Five  out 
of  the  nine  memhers  selected  are  past  presidents 
of  your  Association.  All  have  been  directors.  You 
may  trust  them  to  exercise  their  jiowers  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country,  the  trade  and  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation.  I  urge  your  complete  cooperation  in  the  work 
of  the  Committee. 


March,  1933 
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A  Proposed  Reciprocal  Insurance 
Plan  for  the  Guaranteeing 
of  Bank  Deposits 

By  HERBERT  J.  TILY 

President,  Sfrinehridf/e  &  Clothier, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WE  have  protection  from  attack 
by  public  enemies  and  the  ele¬ 
ments.  We  have  every  con¬ 
ceivable  form  of  insurance  except 
insurance  and  protection  against  the 
terrible  enemy — fear. 

Fear  is  cumulative,  contagious, 
hideous. 

Our  institutions  have  withstood 
fercKious  attacks  from  within  and 
without  our  country,  time  after 
time.  We  have  proven  the  fact  over 
and  over  again  that  our  government 
and  our  institutions  will  not  yield 
to  these  assaults.  We  emerge  each 
time,  wiser  and  stronger. 

We  can  reasonably  and  adeejuate- 
ly  be  insured  against  the  only  unin¬ 
sured  element — fear. 

A  Safe  System  Necessary 

Out  of  the  present  banking  situ¬ 
ation  will  come  a  fixed  idea,  which 
must  be  realized.  Our  banking  sys¬ 
tem  must  be  co-ordinated,  central¬ 
ized  and  safeguarded ;  insured.  The 
system  must  within  itself  provide 
the  facilities  for  these  insurance 
purposes. 

There  must  be  an  impregnable 
link  binding  all  banks  and  trust  com¬ 
panies  into  one  system,  of  insurance 
as  far  as  the  safety  of  deposits  is 
concerned.  Each  banking  unit  must 
be  made  a  part  of  a  binding  system 
of  protection. 

Individual  banking  units  as  at 
present  constituted  may  be  contin¬ 
ued.  The  public  should,  through  the 
government,  share  the  responsibility 
and  aid  in  furnishing  the  requisite 
safeguard.  The  method  for  ac¬ 
complishing  this  is  comparatively 
simple. 

The  plan  which  I  have  submitted 
was  devised  in  collaboration  with 
my  friend  and  accounting  advisor, 
Daniel  Badger,  Resident  Partner  of 
Ernst  &  Ernst.  (Philadelphia.) 


We  present  for  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  our  members  a  plan  of 
reciprocal  insurance  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  hank  deposits. 

This  plan  was  submitted  to  your 
Board  of  Directors  at  a  meeting 
on  March  7th  by  Herbert  J.  Tily, 
President  of  Strawbridge  & 
Clothier,  and  a  Past  President  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association.  It  has  been  referred 
to  the  recently  appointed  Retail 
Emergency  Committee  on  Na¬ 
tional  Affairs  for  careful  study  and 
consi<leration.  This  committee  will 
report  its  views  at  a  meeting  of 
your  Board,  to  be  called  in  the 
immediate  future. 

Members  are  urged  to  consider 
carefully  this  important  and  time¬ 
ly  proposal  and  to  send  to  the 
Managing  Director  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  their  reactions 
and  views  on  this  matter. 


Outline  of  Plan 

1.  Establish  a  Eederal  Deposit  In¬ 
surance  Fund. 

2.  Rcciuire  all  banks  and  trust  com- 
])anics  to  take  policies  of  deposit 
insurance. 

3.  The  premiums  to  he  a  percentage 
of  deposits. 

4.  Funds  of  the  Federal  Deixjsit 
Insurance  Fund  to  be  invested 
only  in  Government  bonds. 

5.  In  event  of  claims  under  policy 
contracts,  funds  to  be  obtainable 
on  demand  loans  at  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Banks  by  deposit  by  the 
Insurance  Fund  of  Government 
Bonds  and  the  issuance  of  new 
Federal  Reserve  notes  therefor, 
'riiese  loans  to  be  repayable 
to  effect  contraction  of  the  thus 
e.xpanded  currency. 

6.  Policies  to  require  of  the  insured 
bank  or  trust  company  that 
premiums  be  paid  monthly  on 
average  balances  of  time  and 
demand  deposits  for  the  past 
month. 

7.  Policies  to  require  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Deposit  Insurance  Fund 
that,  on  failure  of  a  policy  hold¬ 
ing  hank  or  trust  company,  the 
fund  will  promptly  obtain  from 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  loans 
in  sufficient  amount,  as  herein 
noted,  to  pay  the  depositors  of 
the  said  ])olicy  holding  bank  or 
trust  company  in  full,  by  sup¬ 
plying  the  cash  deficiency  in  such 
l)ank  or  trust  company. 

8.  On  subsequent  realization  by  the 
.State  Banking  Department,  the 


IMPORTANT— TAX  INFORMATION 

In  November  last,  your  .Association  requested  a  ruling  from  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department  regarding  the  taxability  of  toilet  preparations  repacked  in 
smaller  packages  for  resale.  -A  ruling  issued  the  latter  part  of  February 
as  a  result  of  our  action  holds: — 

1.  That  if  a  retailer  provides  a  fabricator  with  containers 
for  a  taxable  commodity,  the  retailer  retaining  title  to  the 
containers,  and  the  fabricator  packing  the  taxable  com- 
morlity  it  manufactures  in  the  container  for  the  retailer, 
and  no  charge  is  made  for  the  containers,  that  the  fabrica¬ 
tor,  and  not  the  retailer,  is  the  manufacturer. 

2.  Where  a  retailer  purchases  taxable  tax-paid  material  in 
bulk  from  a  fabricator  and  the  retailer  thereafter  repacks 
the  hulk  material  in  smaller  packages,  the  fabricator,  and 
not  the  retailer,  is  the  manufacturer. 

3.  Where  the  retailer  furnishes  the  fabricator  with  ingredients 
making  up  as  a  finished  material  a  taxable  commodity  and/or 
with  containers  for  packaging  the  finished  taxable  commod¬ 
ity.  the  retailer,  and  not  the  fabricator,  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  manufacturer. 

This  last  opinion  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  since  the  retailer  furnishes 
any  ingredients  which  are  the  component  parts  of  the  taxable  article,  that 
he  actually  controls  the  manufacturing  process. 
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liiMtraiice  Fiuul  to  be  reim- 
bursed  and  the  surplus,  if  any, 
paid  to  the  defaulting  bank  or 
trust  company  stockholders. 

9.  If  and  when  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Fund  shall  accumulate 
to  a  minimum  ratio  to  total  na¬ 
tional  deposits,  the  premiums  to 
be  reduced  to  an  amount  suffici¬ 
ent  to  maintain  such  ratio. 

10.  Premiums  ])ayable  in  cash  or 
( lovernment  bonds. 

11.  The  Federal  l)ei)osit  Insurance 
h'und  to  be  a  mutual  insurance 
organizatictn  owned  by  the  ]K)li- 
cy  holding  banks  or  trust  com¬ 
panies. 

12.  'I'hat  the  United  States  (jovern- 
ment  issue  at  once  $1,000,000- 
(KK).OO  of  bonds  as  an  interim 
insurance  fund,  said  bonds  to  be 
used  as  collateral  if  recpiired,  as 
herein  stated,  to  obtain  new  cur¬ 
rency  from  the  Federal  Reserve 
Hank  to  immediately  insure  all 
dciK)sits  in  iiresent  e.xisting 
banks  and  trust  comi)anies.  Such 
bonds  to  l)e  returnable  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  for  cancella¬ 
tion  as  ])rcmiums  are  paid  by  the 
subscribing  banks  and  trust  com¬ 
panies.  If  this  program  is  im- 
])ractical.  there  could  be  an  as¬ 
sessment  on  the  banks. 

13.  'I'hat  all  banks  and  trust  com- 
])anies  be  required  to  display  a 
certificate  of  insurance. 

14.  'I'hat  a  Federal  law  be  enacted 
making  insurance  compulsory. 

Plan  Fundumeiitully  Sound 

Mutual  insurance,  cooperation: 
fieople,  government  and  banks;  all 
combining  in  a  mutual  agreement 
of  jirotection.  Note  the  fundament¬ 
al  soundness  of  the  plan.  Our  great 
life  insurance  companies  study  and 
promote  safeguards  iirolonging  lives. 
The  proposed  mutual  insurance 
fund  would  establish  regional  coun¬ 
cils  of  bankers  to  promote  better 
banking.  Why? — Because  each 
bank,  large  and  small,  would  benefit 
as  banking  methods  universally  im¬ 
proved.  'File  insurance  premiums 
would  lie  decreased  as  the  mortality 
decreased. 

Tn  event  of  failure  of  a  policy 
holding  bank  or  trust  company,  cur- 
reticy  would  be  as  j>romptly  avail¬ 
able  as  we  have  come  to  expect  in¬ 
surance  company  checks  on  death  of 
an  insured  jierson.  This  currency 
would  kee])  alive  the  velocity  of  cir¬ 
culation.  In  fact  the  deposits  of  a 
defaulting  bank  would  promptly  be 
distributed  by  deposit  in  the  other 
community  banks. 


If  it  is  considered  possible  that 
we  shall  again  experience  anything 
like  the  present  emergency,  the  in¬ 
stitution  we  recommend  would  op¬ 
erate  as  a  medium  for  the  people  to 
back  up  the  banking  system  through 
loans  by  the  government. 

We  believe  this  to  be  a  splendid 
medium  for  emergency  currency  ex¬ 
pansion,  not  inflation.  Femporary 
e.xpansion  of  the  currency  through 
loans  on  United  States  Government 
Bonds  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
w(tuld  be.  in  fact,  i)ro  rata  loans  to 
all  banks  tc»  be  re])aid  out  of  normal 
accumulating  premiums. 

W'hen  the  i)resent  emergency  has 
been  met  and  the  government  tem- 
l)orary  pledge  redeemed  out  of  the 
fund,  the  currency  e.xi)ansion  will 
have  been  contracted  and  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  building  up  the  reserve  in¬ 
surance  fund  goes  on. 

'Fhe  fund  pro])osed  would  be 
owned  mutually  by  all  banks  and 
trust  comi)any  policyholders  who 
could  carry  the  current  value  of 
their  policies  as  assets,  if  desired. 

.\ctuarial  formulae  could  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  bank  mortality  as  in  the 
case  of  determination  of  life  insur¬ 
ance  premiums. 

'Fhe  fund  would  be  administered 


by  a  council  or  l)oard,  to  wit : 

Fhe  Governor  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank 

Fhe  Controller  of  'Fhe  Currency 

'Fhe  Secretary  of  the  'Freasury 

Four  bankers  elected  under 
some  suitable  plan  or  select¬ 
ed  by  majority  decision  of 
the  three  government  officers 
above  named. 

Liquidation  of  the  assets  of  closed 
banks  would  be  as  heretofore  but 
for  the  account  (jf  Fhe  Federal  De- 
jKfsit  Insurance  Fund  up  to  the 
amount  of  the  advance  on  the 
jHilicy. 

A  bank  once  closed  should  not  be 
,reo])ened  under  this  jdan. 

Banks  and  trust  companies  must 
furnish  copies  of  periodic  state¬ 
ments  of  condition  to  the  fund.  'Fhe 
council  will  cause  such  statements  to 
l)e  studied  and  statistics  comifiled. 
From  these  standards  of  good  bank¬ 
ing  ratios  and  strength  may  evolve 
and  policy  holding  banks  and  trust 
companies  required  to  correct  weak¬ 
nesses  to  retain  their  policy.  'Fhus, 
the  machinerv  of  the  life  insurance 
company  medical  department  to  jiro- 
long  and  imjwove  life  will  function 
similarly  to  prolong  and  improve 
the  lives  of  banks. 


State  Sales  Taxes  Are  Being 
Considered  Despite  Pennsylvania’s 
Unfortunate  Experience 

By  GEORGE  V  .  SHERIDAN 

Director,  Tax  I iiforinatioit  Ihtrcau.  X.  R.  D.  (!.  .1. 

Colitinhits,  Ohio 


UNLESS  the  retail  merchants 
of  this  country  realize  their 
danger  before  it  is  too  late, 
stores  in  half  a  dozen  states — and 
])erhaps  more — will  be  saddled  dur¬ 
ing  the  current  year  with  new  and 
sj)ecial  taxes  which  will  mean  ruin 
and  bankriqitcy  for  hundreds  of 
merchants  wlm  might  be  able,  if  let 
alone,  to  ride  the  economic  storm. 

It  is  probal)le  that  by  the  time 
this  issue  of  'Fhk  Bi’I.letin  reaches 
our  members  the  State  of  Illinois 
will  have  adopted  a  fiat  levy  of  two 
or  three  per  cent  on  all  retail  sales, 
without  any  administrative  provision 
which  will  permit  the  merchant  to 
recover  the  tax  from  his  customers. 
'Fhe  Senate,  under  the  active  (Irive 
of  the  new  state  administration  and 


with  the  aid  of  lobbies  from 
the  other  tax-threatened  interests, 
forced  through  a  three  per  cent 
l)roposal  late  in  February.  It  prob¬ 
ably  will  be  reduced  t(j  two  per  cent 
by  the  House. 

Indiana,  suddenly  and  dramatic¬ 
ally.  adoi)ted  a  one  i)er  cent  retail 
sales  tax  late  in  February,  effect¬ 
ive  from  May  1.  It  was  jammed 
through  both  I)ranches  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature,  under  suspension  of  the 
rules,  in  less  than  48  hours. 

'Fhe  original  ])lan  of  taxing  only 
retail  sales  was  expanded  at  the  last 
moment  to  include  gross  income  tax 
on  a  wide  variety  of  other  busi¬ 
nesses. 

In  the  important  industrial  states 
of  Michigan  and  New  York,  the 
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Legislation 


(jt/zeij . . .  Take  the  Thm-  to  Kent/  timl  StuUy  this  Pa^e  QmfuUyl 
It  Directs  Attention  to  n  iWntter  of  Vital  Importance  to  YOU! 

A  Resolution  [q  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  at  Austin 

PJitiidlug  forJ^etreiidm^iLt  kiXaiivmuiMnlait^psLiLsei 
and  .liLQiinjnyJn  ihs..  Expenditures  Qf,Huhlk^Moneyi 


nweokCAs'i 

tu  i  t  try  mutt 
ituU  uuniiiH  iH 
tht  Stuk  ofTfxas 

QUESTION. 


ANSWER: 


1«>^.  NU  rFRttIN  .ll 

if  r  Mfjf)/  hurt  ctuunmy 
in  iSoi  etnment  and  a 
ReJuitiuH  in  tht 
Tux  hurdtM 


IVt  m  AMMi  ••  ««u  AGAINST  Mf 

r.*«  ^  t«.  •  iui>iH.rior« 

CrfCk^E  fUl'l 
SARAH  1  HUGHiS 
W  T  SAVX61 
J(F»  STINSON 
GtOR^I  RARKHOUSE 
.  W  O.  R  E 1 0 
2,  (  COOMIIS 


STATEWIDE  DEMAND  lOR  GOVERNMENTAL  REIRENCHMENT 


%  FuMA$.  Uwt  k.  l^«llAA^»■»  « 


AMEAtAS  iV  I-V  U.€  ^  w 


...  <kr  R.4«l 

..  (AnM  bnaf!! 


»  Rkfiil.  |.«WN«I  O*  Jl  JlU 
•flM.  *mI. 

AMUIAV  A  .* 


AHUUAV  !•  (unN. 


^RRufCCIfUAlS  AM(sU.tb.ui 


Write  or  Wjre  Your  Senator  an^  Representative  at  Austin 
to  Vote  AGAINST  any  New  or  increased  Taxation 
and  Strive  for  a  Reduction  in  Governmental  Expense 


CITIZENS  ANTI-SALES-TAX  COMMITTEE 


new  Governors  have  recommended 
definitely  that  retail  sales  taxes  he 
depended  upon  to  balance  the  bud¬ 
gets.  In  New  York,  (jovernor 
Lehman  originally  recommended  a 
retail  sales  tax  of  three-fourths  of 
one  per  cent  as  a  i)art  of  his  ])ro- 
gram,  hut  as  this  is  written  other 
tax-threatened  interests  at  Albany 
are  demanding  that  the  retail  rate  lie 
increased  to  two  per  cent  and  that 
the  other  alternative  taxes  he  for¬ 
gotten. 

In  Alabama,  Governor  Miller — 
who  is  opposed  to  sales  taxing — has 
been  forced  to  recommend  a  temp¬ 
orary  retail  levy  until  such  time  as 
the  state  will  approve  a  general  plan 
of  state  net  income  taxation. 

In  Ohio  a  strong  combination  of 
road  material  interests  and  the  i)ul)- 
lic  school  employees  is  fighting  ac¬ 
tively  for  the  adoption  of  a  flat  two 
per  cent  tax  on  all  retail  sales.  Six 
different  measures  proiiosing  almost 
every  possible  variety  of  sales  tax¬ 
ing  are  now  under  consideration  by 
the  Ohio  Legislature,  hut  Governor 
George  White  has  refused  to  give 
these  proposals  his  official  sanction. 
Instead,  he  has  recommended  that 
the  Legislature  balance  the  budget 
through  the  enactment  of  a  series  of 
taxes  on  luxury  items — tobacco 
products,  malt,  amusements  and 
soft  drinks.  To  make  this  |)ossible 
he  has  cut  the  state  o]ierating  ex¬ 
penses  to  the  bone  in  his  new  bud¬ 
get.  and  has  produced  a  situation 
where  the  state  may  finance  its  poor 
relief  needs  in  the  emergency  by  a 
temporary  diversion  of  the  funds 
now  being  raised  for  new  road  con¬ 
struction. 

In  North  Carolina,  Maryland, 
Georgia,  Oregon  and  perhaps  fif¬ 
teen  other  states,  the  sales  tax  prop¬ 
aganda  is  active. 

Tax  Threatened  InterestR 

Governor  Ruby  LafFoon  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  is  the  first  state  chief  execu¬ 
tive  to  realize  the  fact  that  unless 
some  definite  provision  is  made  in 
these  sales  tax  bills,  whereby  the  tax 
can  be  collected  in  every  instance 
from  the  customer,  it  will  be  a  ruin¬ 
ous  procedure  for  the  merchant. 
Governor  LaflFoon  who  is  now  plan¬ 
ning  for  the  1934  session  of  the 
Kentucky  Legislature  has  definitely 
supported  a  plan  to  accomplish  this 
that  has  been  worked  by  the  Tax 
Information  Bureau  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  The 
plan  is  entirely  experimental  and 
admittedly  cumbersome  but  is  the 
only  scheme  devised  thus  far  where¬ 


by  the  merchant  is  given  a  definite 
opportunity  to  collect  the  tax. 

A  very  effective  combination  of 
tax-spenders  and  other  tax  threat¬ 
ened  interests  are  backing  these  pro¬ 
grams  at  the  various  State  Capitols. 
Taking  shrewd  advantage  of  the 
fact  that  we  have  little  or  no  Amer¬ 
ican  experience  with  general  retail 
sales  taxing,  they  resort  to  the  most 
misleading  propaganda  in  favor  of 
the  new  experiment.  These  allied 
interests  are  deluding  legislators  in¬ 
to  believing  that  they  are  adopting 
a  "painless”  new  .system  of  taxation, 
which  will  "not  hurt  anyone.” 

If  the  merchants  in  these  .states, 
and  the  substantial  hanking,  pub¬ 
lishing,  and  real  estate  interests 
which  have  a  direct  concern  in  the 
continued  welfare  of  the  retailers, 
will  examine  the  recent  experience 
of  merchants  in  the  state  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  where  this  new  tax  experi¬ 
ment  has  been  in  progress  since 
last  September,  they  will  realize  the 


complete  fallacy  of  this  argument. 

The  general  retail  sales  tax,  such 
as  has  been  proposed  in  many  states 
this  Winter,  will  be  “painless”  to 
everyone  excepting  the  merchants. 
The  recent  Pennsylvania  experience 
has  proven,  definitely  and  finally, 
that  in  complicated  industrial  and 
commercial  areas  it  is  totally  im¬ 
possible,  by  reason  of  competitive 
retail  conditions,  for  the  merchant 
to  recover  any  considerable  propor¬ 
tion  of  this  tax  from  his  customers. 

The  tax-spenders  and  the  other 
tax  threatened  interests,  .skilled  in 
legislative  manipulation  and  in  proji- 
aganda,  have  been  spot-lighting  the 
brief  experience  of  the  rural,  agri¬ 
cultural  state  of  Mississippi  with  its 
two  per  cent  sales  tax  levy.  You 
will  find  that  they  are  studiously 
and  carefully  avoiding  any  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Pennsylvania  system 
where  conditions  were  so  had  that 
the  tax  was  terminated  on  Febru¬ 
ary  28th. 
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i  (>  si  at  io  n 


The  State  ot  Texas  Today  Is  Confronted  with  One  of 
the  Gravest  Crises  in  Its  History.  It  Requires  the  United 
Action  of  Every  Gtixen  to  Prevent  Economic  Disaster 


Impose  a  Getieral  Sales  Tax  Upon  All  MenhandiseSold  Within  tbifStakl 
If  tKi*  Lcgitlttion  U  Adopted  You  Will  Suffer  Alonj  WitK  Every  Other  Citizen  of  Texet 


•  wtroM.  vain  UMtUiNTATIVl  • 


4  UNtlU  •.  tahe  «•••  w  PMM 


mM  *•  ra’iStrSnld  »A«  ptflt  r»0mjt 

>uv  tM*  rta*  IM>  for  ,  eaferf  eatf  aeU-aetirt 

(tea  •k«h  TW  aeke  YOV«  IIV|NC  end  >•**«• 
rout  f  AMIV  .  .  >41  k  funtM  iipr— «■  b<aper*d 

rodwenpMIt**— •>»fc«»di<*«lini  e<  MM* 

>t«a  wm  •■•t  UtD^^rThM 

>wMii  mM  Itm  Md  Wr^  p— ■  wiM  be  lortber  m* 


reaed  a.  bfUli—  OWtATftO  I 


Write  or  Wir«  Your 
Reprete ntetive  Now 


JIM  btMlOH  Z  I  COOMU 


CITIZENS  ANTI-SALES-TRX  COMMITTEE 


The  absurdity  of  comi)aring  con¬ 
ditions  in  Mississippi  with  condit¬ 
ions  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  New 
York  and  other  similar  states,  with 
their  large  metro{)olitan  areas,  must 
be  apparent  to  anyone  who  gives 
even  cursory  study  to  the  matter. 
In  Mississijjpi  there  are  no  compet¬ 
ing  retail  centers  and  very  few 
towns  of  any  size.  Further,  Miss- 
issii)pi  had  no  other  ta.x  sources 
from  which  the  state  could  l)e  res¬ 
cued  from  bankruptcy.  Still  furth¬ 
er,  Mississippi  has  an  energetic 
Governor  who  cut  state  and  local 
e.\])enses  to  the  hone  before  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  levy  of  new  taxes. 

In  our  larger  industrial  and  com¬ 
mercial  states,  even  with  the  decline 
of  the  ])roperty  tax  system  and  with 
the  development  of  huge  emergency 
demands  for  poor  relief,  there  are 
plenty  of  other  sources  to  which  the 
state  might  resort  for  emergency 
tax  money  without  experimenting 


with  this  new  and  totally  untried 
system. 

I  regret  to  advise  that  the  propa¬ 
ganda  has  convinced  some  of  our 
merchants  that  they  can  “absorb”  a 
retail  sales  tax.  It  may  be  that  in 
.some  of  the  rural  communities, 
which  are  isolated  and  not  in  com¬ 
petition  with  more  active  retail  cen¬ 
ters,  this  can  be  done.  But  it  should 
be  perfectly  clear  to  anyone  that  in 
our  larger  states  the  Pennsylvania 
ex])erience  should  be  e.xamined  and 
studied  rather  than  that  of  Miss- 
issijipi. 

New  Jersey  was  seriously  threat¬ 
ened  with  a  general  retail  sales  tax 
last  June.  It  was  thought  to  offer 
the  0)ily  source  through  which  the 
state’s  need  for  emergency  poor  re¬ 
lief  could  be  met.  On  closer  e.xam- 
ination,  New  Jersey  abandoned  the 
plan  and  found  other  such  sources. 

The  same  was  true  in  the  city  of 
Baltimore  last  Fall. 


The  same  will  l)e  true  in  any  state 
where  the  merchants  organize  to 
fight  this  unfair  levy.  They  should 
realize  that  this  new  emergency  tax 
burden  is  l)eing  transferred  to  their 
shoulders  hy  other  tax-threatened 
groups.  In  most  states  the  organ¬ 
ized  school  interests,  which  hitherto 
have  been  de])endent  on  the  income 
from  the  projierty  tax  system,  are 
l)erfectly  willing  to  resort  to  any 
other  tax  that  offers.  In  most  states 
the  road  material  interests,  fearing 
that  a  part  of  the  huge  gas  tax 
funds  might  Ik;  diverted  tempor¬ 
arily  for  relief  purixjses,  are  active¬ 
ly  backing  the  sales  tax  propaganda. 

Passing  Tax  to  Consumers 

'file  fax  Information  Bureau  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation  warned  the  merchants  of 
the  country  months  ago  that  the 
present  situation  was  developing 
very  rapidly.  We  urged  local  com¬ 
mittees  everywhere  to  give  careful 
consideration  to  |)ro|)osed  retail 
sales  tax  measures  which  might  lie 
introduced  in  their  legislatures.  In 
a  number  (jf  states  local  committees 
have  been  seriously  considering  def¬ 
inite  schemes  through  which  the  tax, 
if  it  is  neces.sary  to  levy  such  a  tax, 
might  be  i)assed  onto  the  consumer 
in  every  instance.  Under  such  a 
plan  the  tax  would  actually  become 
a  consumers’  tax  as  it  is  l)eing 
heralded  and  not  a  retail  dealers’ 
privilege  tax. 

Of  course,  the  politicians  oppose 
the  inclusion  in  the.se  projxjsals  of 
any  system  which  would  impress 
ujKjn  the  minds  of  the  tax-paying 
public  that  they  were  being  saddled 
with  added  tax  burdens.  The  details 
of  any  plan  to  provide  for  such  a 
system  are,  of  course,  complicated ; 
and  operation  would  be  cumber¬ 
some. 

Discourages  Economy 

If  for  no  other  rea.son,  a  sales 
tax  levy  should  be  opposed  by  busi¬ 
ness  men  in  every  state,  as  such  a 
ta.x  will  absolutely  remove  all  in¬ 
centive  for  further  governmental 
economy.  If  the  tax-sjjenders  are  to 
be  given  this  new  source  of  revenue, 
they  will  never  reduce  their  opera¬ 
tion  costs  to  the  levels  that  have 
been  reached  by  private  business  en¬ 
terprise.  If  the  states  will  stand 
pat  for  another  twelve  months,  and 
force  governmental  agencies  to  cut 
their  budgets  to  fit  their  income, 
this  country  will  have  secured  at 
least  one  favorable  result  from  the 
economic  depression. 
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Distribution  Problems 


Does  Technocracy  Doom  Us? 

A  Uiyman  views  an  expert’s  theory 

By  WALLACE  C.  SPEERS 

rice  President, 

Janies  McCntchcon  &  Co.,  Xciv  York,  N.  i’. 

The  lirst  furore  (K'er  Teelinocraey  has  subsided  hut  it  has  stimulated 
thouf/ht  eoneerniiKj  our  Production-Distribution  problem  and  even 
though  the  program  of  the  group  is  never  adopted  it  will  be  of  value  as 
a  catalytic  agent. — Arc  we  entering  the  Age  of  Distribution,  as  the  author 
of  this  article  suggestst  The  Editor. 


E\’ERY  Sit  often  in  the  course 
of  tlie  years,  a  person,  or 
group  of  persons,  comes  for¬ 
ward  witli  gloomy  warnings,  em- 
Itroidered  with  dire  forebodings  of 
the  imminent  end  of  the  world,  the 
approaching  collapse  of  our  civili¬ 
zation,  or  some  other  such  horrible 
calamity. 

We  have  been  reading  much  of 
late  concerning  the  new  science 
“Technocracy.”  As  this  seems  to 
be  the  latest  aspirant  for  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  doom  predictor,  it  might  be 
well  for  us  to  examine  it. 

TechniK'racy  .seems  to  he  the 
name  applied  to  the  investigations 
and  their  conclusions  which  have 
been  carried  on  for  the  past  ten 
years,  by  a  group  of  engineers 
headed  by  a  Mr.  Howard  Scott. 
Until  recently  the  seat  of  their  oper¬ 
ation  has  been  the  laboratories  of 
Columbia  University  in  New  York. 

Charting  Machine  Production 

They  have  been  studying  and 
charting  the  progress  of  machine 
production  in  its  relation  to  our 
civilization  and  especially  in  regard 
to  unemployment. 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  their 
investigations,  which  have  evidently 
been  characterized  by  much  hard 
work  and  great  thoroughness  in  re¬ 
gard  to  their  forte — machine  pro¬ 
duction.  We  do.  however,  have 
some  difference  with  them  as  to  the 
conclusions  which  they  have  drawn 
from  these  investigations — conclus¬ 
ions  which  are  based  on  other  things 
as  well  as  on  the  machine. 

These  conclusions  in  a  nut  shell 
seem  to  be:  that  mass  or  machine 
production  has  reached  such  a  de¬ 
gree  of  perfection  in  the  United 


States  that  we  are  faced  with  the 
situation  of  being  able  to  produce 
all  we  can  use  and  still  have  almost 
total  unemployment.  In  other  words 
the  machines  will  operate  them¬ 
selves.  To  quote  from  an  article 
on  Technocracy  in  a  current  pub¬ 
lication,  "It  is  after  sober,  scientific 
review  of  such  facts,  that  our  en¬ 
gineers  report  that  we  are  faced 
with  the  threat  of  national  bank¬ 
ruptcy  and  perhaps  general  chaos 
within  eighteen  months.”  As  a  re¬ 
sult  they  claim  we  must  go  off  the 
price  basis. 

Weaknesses  of  Their  Conclusions 

We  can,  it  seems  to  me,  admit 
with  safety  ,  the  [X)ssibility  of  the 
Technocrat’s  conclusions  becoming 
facts.  However,  it  seems  highly  im- 
])rohable  for  the  following  reasons: 

First,  their  argument  seems  to  be 
based  on  false  or  rather  incomplete 
premises — that  production  is  the 
whole  story — that  we  can  consider 
America  separately  from  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

Second,  they  apparently  neglect 
to  take  full  account  of  natural  laws, 
notably  that  of  stq'ply  and  demand, 
which  have  never  failed  to  func¬ 
tion.  and  particularly  they  have 
neglected  those  laws  of  human  re¬ 
actions  and  emotions  which  have 
been  operating  for  a  good  many 
thousands  of  years. 

We  all  agree  that  mass  produc¬ 
tion  has  become  top  heavy.  How¬ 
ever,  unemployment,  over-produc¬ 
tion.  etc.,  based  on  production  alone 
is  only  half  the  story.  Without 
quoting  figures  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
over  half  the  people  in  this  country 
are  employed  in  distribution,  i.  e., 
selling  and  transporting.  No  matter 


how  perfect  machine  production 
may  be,  it  will  still  necessitate 
people  being  employed  in  order  to 
get  the  manufactured  article  into  the 
hands  of  the  consumer.  If  one  man 
could  work  all  the  machines  in  the 
United  States  by  himself,  the  rest 
of  us  could  still  obtain  a  living  from 
distribution,  in  its  present  imperfect 
state. 

Many  of  us  believe  that  we  are 
leaving  the  era  of  production  and 
are  entering  on  the  era  of  distri¬ 
bution.  This  appears  to  be  the  key 
to  the  situation  which  these  men  are 
seeking.  However,  Technocracy 
brushes  this  aside  with,  to  (juote 

again,  "The  machine - will  not 

be  the  one  to  make  its  exit.” 

Distribution  Era 

Let  us  develop  the  idea  of  a  new 
era  ba.sed  on  distribution  instead  of 
on  production. 

I  here  is  an  old  saying  connected 
with  human  reactions.  "Necessity 
is  the  mother  of  invention.”  i'hings 
are  done  when  they  are  needed. 
During  the  past  fifty  years  markets 
were  tairly  easy  to  obtain  and  all 
money,  brains,  and  invention  were 
put  on  production.  Now  the  tables 
are  turned.  Production  is  easy  but 
markets  are  hard.  Inventive  genius 
will  turn  away  from  production. 

I'here  will  be  comparatively  few 
new  machines  invented  to  save  labor 
in  manufacture.  Mass  production 
will  go  no  further  at  present. 
There  is  no  further  need.  'I'he  law 
of  siqiply  and  demand  functions 
here.  The  demand  for  production 
is  supplied,  human  ingenuity  and 
money  will  leave  it  and  go  to  effect¬ 
ing  suitable  methods  for  filling  the 
demand  for  better  distribution. 

We  have  already  seen  many 
manufacturers  go  out  of  business 
during  the  depression.  If  produc¬ 
tion  is  so  perfect,  we  do  not  need 
so  many  producers— their  number 
will  be  cut  down  in  accordance  with 
the  demand.  The  strongest  and  most 
efficient  will  survive.  This  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  the  employees 
of  the  weaker  ones  will  be  out  of 
work.  There  will  be  plenty  of  room 
for  them  in  distribution. 

Look  the  other  way.  Distribu¬ 
tion  is  carried  on  in  almost  the  same 
way  it  was  fifty  years  ago  with  a 
few  minor  changes.  There  are  so 
many  elements  in  the  cost  of  dis¬ 
tribution  that  can  be  removed.  One 
of  the  very  things  that  Mr.  Scott 
talks  of  as  being  terrible — public 
debt  from  wasteful  and  wrongful 
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acliiiinistration,  has  added  to  the 
overhead  expense  ot  manufacturers, 
so  as  to  make  smaller  the  possible 
market,  on  account  of  this  artificial 
element  in  the  price. 

( )ne  of  the  factors  that  will  come 
from  our  efforts  toward  better  dis- 
tribntion  will  be  eventual  free  trade 
throughout  the  world.  When  com¬ 
merce  is  moving  evenly  back  and 
forth  with  no  artificial  barriers,  the 
standard  of  living  of  Europe,  to 
say  nothing  of  India,  China,  Japan, 
Africa,  etc.  will  be  brought  up  to 
the  American  standard.  W’e  can¬ 
not  consider  America  by  herself. 
When  this  .state  exists  the  ix)ssi- 
bilities  of  distribution  will  be  such 
that  the  need  for  better  mass  pro¬ 
duction  will  be  felt. 

I'echmx'racy  is  ready  for  this 
argument.  It  calls  its  proponents 
Demagogues.  Xow  one  should  al¬ 
ways  be  j)articularly  jjroud  of  being 
classed  as  a  Demagogue.  When  a 
j)erson  has  an  idea  that  is  particu¬ 
larly  bothersome  and  that  is  diffi¬ 
cult  or  impossible  to  answer,  the  op¬ 
position  overcomes  him  in  a  man¬ 
ner,  that  for  s])eed  of  operation  and 
omission  of  facts,  could  teach  even 
Technocracy  something.  They  mere¬ 
ly  say  “C)h.  he’s  a  Dethagogue.” 
It  is  a  rather  splendid  sort  of  com¬ 
pliment. 

(ihina  Potential  Market 

After  a  very  handsome  demago- 
guing,  they  go  on  to  point  out  that 
if  the  standard  of  living  in  China 
were  brought  up  to  the  American 
standard.  China  would  use  up  some 
tremendous  ([uantity  of  goods  that 
would  be  impossible  to  supply. 
Right  away,  though,  they  quote 
some  other  tremendous  quantities  of 
goods  that  the  U.  S.  A.  can  pro¬ 
duce  and  cannot  get  rid  of.  Is 
there  anything  against  our  trying 
to  bring  these  two  together  with 
perfect  distribution.  Another  in¬ 
stance  has  come  to  light  recently 
with  the  news  that  Soviet  Russia 
is  in  danger  of  starvation  because 
of  the  lack  of  grain.  With  perfect 
distribution  our  big  over-sujiply  of 
grain  would  be  wiped  out  instan¬ 
taneously  and  would  go  to  fulfilling 
this  want. 

Nature  has  never  allowed  us  an 
overabundance  of  anything,  whether 
it  is  machines  or  wheat  or  rain, 
without  making  a  lack  to  balance  it 
somewhere.  The  only  thing  she 
leaves  to  human  volition  is  the  bal¬ 
ancing. 


No,  the  demand  is  there,  all  over 
the  world  right  now.  Uur  problem 
is  to  bring  it  into  touch  with  pro- 
tluction.  Distribution  is  the  con¬ 
necting  link.  At  present  the  laws 
of  supply  and  demand  are  being 
interfered  with  by  progressively 
large  artificial  barriers — principally 
tanlif,  and  by  price  elements  that 
represent  old  fashioned  and  insuffi¬ 
ciently  studied  distribution. 

Again  in  refutation  of  the  distri¬ 
bution  idea  as  far  as  the  market  in 
China  is  concerned.  Technocracy 
states  that  if  the  standard  of  living 
there  was  built  up  to  the  American 
standard,  that  market  alone  would 
use  up  “more  than  two  and  a  half 
times  the  energy  consumption  of 
the  entire  globe."  Do  these  folk 
really  believe  they  know  all  the 
sources  of  energy  in  the  world? 
Hecause  we  have  discovered  so 
many  uses  for  the  energy  we  know 
of,  do  they  lay  down  the  law  and 
rule  that  no  new  energy  shall  be 
discovered?  Really  there  are  some 
few  of  us  who  think  there  are  s«)me 
things  still  to  be  learned.  One 
would  think  that  the  phrase.  "With 
our  present  knowletlge,"  might  not 
be  amiss  at  times. 

New  Products 

A  nature  law  that  Technocracy 
also  neglects  is  found  in  their  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  subject  of  the  little- 
knowm  Ramie  fibre.  They  claim 
that  when  this  is  introduced  into 
industry  it  will  completely  upset  the 
wool,  silk  and  cotton  industries. 
Ramie  is  a  wonderful  fibre,  un¬ 
doubtedly.  Some  of  us  are  at  pre¬ 
sent  engaged  in  re-introducing  it  to 
industry.  However,  Ramie  cannot 
replace  wool  because  it  does  not 
hold  heat — a  natural  fact.  It  actu¬ 
ally  replaces  the  flax  fibre  and  has 
qualities  like  flax  although  better 
in  many  ways.  Nature,  you  see  here 
as  well  as  in  other  places,  is  keet>- 
ing  us  from  making  conqjlete  fools 
of  ourselves.  Ramie  was  introduced 
to  industry  over  four  thousand 
years  ago.  Egyptian  mummies  were 
wrapped  in  linen  made  from  it.  It 
was  a  hot  country  fabric.  In  spite 
of  this  long  knowledge  of  the  vir¬ 
tues  of  the  re-discovered  fibre,  we 
continue  to  wear  wool  overcoats, 
and  probably  will  for  some  time. 

Again  we  are  told  that  this  de¬ 
pression  is  “No  mere  business 
cycle.”  We  should  compliment 
them  on  this  discovery.  Have  they 
forgotten  that  we  had  something 


fourteen  years  ago  that  most  of  us 
called  a  war?  I’erhaps  billions  of 
dollars  blown  into  the  air  might 
■'ome  tlay  call  for  an  accounting. 

I’robably  the  most  conclusive 
evidence  of  distribution’s  replacing 
production  as  a  major  factor  is 
found  in  our  national  .status. 

W  hen  the  United  States  emerged 
from  the  world  war,  she  found  her¬ 
self  a  creditor  nation.  Now  when 
an  individual  fitids  himself  in  the 
position  of  a  creditor  after  being 
for  years  a  debtor,  it  does  not  in¬ 
volve  much,  except  to  mean  to 
him  that  he  has  reached  rather  a 
beatific  state.  With  a  nation,  how¬ 
ever,  it  means  that  the  creditor  is 
in  the  jHJsition  of  a  buyer — a  buyer 
from  other  nations.  She  has  the 
money  or  the  credit  or  both,  and 
the  only  thing  she  can  do  with  it 
is  to  spend  it.  The  only  way  this 
nation  can  successfully  hold  the 
position  of  creditor,  is  to  send  out 
her  money  or  credit  and  get  goods 
back  in  return.  Her  imports  must 
exceed  her  exports. 

A  Creditor  Nation 

Ordinarily  this  would  be  accom¬ 
plished  rather  normally  as  a  matter 
of  course.  A  small  country,  for  in¬ 
stance.  with  few  natural  resources 
becoming  a  creditor  would  naturally 
find  nothing  to  do  with  her  money 
e.xcept  to  buy  goods  outside. 

The  situation  with  the  United 
States,  however,  was  complicated  by 
two  factors.  First  we  were  a  large 
country  abundantly  supplied  with 
natural  resources.  Second  we  had 
just  had  all  our  industries  artifically 
overexpanded  by  the  war.  When 
we  over  night  became  a  creditor, 
f»ur  natural  impulse  was  not  to  buy 
goods  outside,  (our  tariff  was  the 
first  barrier  to  this)  but  rather  to 
supi)ly  our  own  wants  by  using  up 
our  own  natural  resources  and  by 
attempting  to  use  up  the  output  of 
our  tremendously  overexpanded  in¬ 
dustries. 

This  has  brought  about  a  rather 
one  sided  affair  internationally. 
The  gold  has  all  flowed  to  us  and, 
because  we  have  filled  our  own 
wants  internally,  none  of  it  has 
flowed  back  to  allow  other  countries 
to  buy  from  us.  Naturally  the  war 
debts  are  an  added  complication, 
tending  to  amiTifv  the  one-sided¬ 
ness  of  the  whole  ensemble. 

Until  we  have  bought  enough 
goods  abroad  to  allow  the  gold  sup- 
( Continued  on  f'Ofic  81) 
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Let’s  Look  the  Problem  in  the  Faee! 

By  SIDNEY  BLUMENTHAL 

President,  Sidney  Plninentlial  cr  Co.,  Xe7e  )'ork' 

E\’KUY  (lownwanl  stei>  in  ((iiality  is  traccaliU*  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  desire  of  the  Uuyer  to  get  a  lower 
])rice.  Is  a  loieer  price  the  tliiiuj  that  the  Retailer 
necessarily  7\.Kintsf  Is  it  not  the  worst  thing  that  he  can 
wish  tor  and  should  he  not  fight  with  every  weaiion 
at  his  command  against  a  price  lowering,  excelling 
where  it  is  essential  to  his  volume? 

It  is  volume  vvhich  absorbs  the  overhead  of  the 
Retailer,  hut  volume  is  made  up  of  units.  In  our  jires- 
ent  situation  there  is  a  limit  to  the  number  of  units 
that  consumers  will  buy. 

If  this  limited  numlier  of  units  is,  however,  scaled 
down  in  price  value  hy  lower  (luality,  then  the  Retailer 
is  w’aging  a  fight  against  wind-mills,  because  he  is 
furthering  the  decline  of  his  volume  rather  than  trying 
to  keep  it  as  high  as  iKissihle. 

'I'o  illustrate:  .Assuming  that  the  Retailer  hnys  pnxl- 
ncts  at  $30  and  $20.  .Assuming  further  that  comiiKMlity 
prices  and  lower  cost  of  production  have  made  it  possi- 
i)le  to  buy  this  $30  article  at  $20.  and  the  $20  article 
at  $12.  'I'hat  ought  to  he  the  limit  of  the  Retailer’s 
ambition  to  meet  lower  purchasing  ])ower.  Hut  when 
he  gets  Iieyond  this  and  reduces  his  $30  quality  to  one 
that  formerly  sold  ;it  $20  (now  selling  at  $12)  and  he 
takes  the  $20  quality  and  reduces  it  to  one  formerly 
selling  at  $15  or  $10  (below  his  former  standards) 
he  undermines  the  whole  structure  of  confidence  which 
his  customer  has.  It  would  seem  that  his  job  is  to  con¬ 
tinue  his  $30  grade  at  $20  as  he  did  before,  to  offer  his 
$20  grade  at  $12  and  to  buy  a  new  grade  which  form¬ 
erly  sold  at  $50  for  $30.  thus  offering  his  customer 
buying  his  $30  (ntrehase  a  value  (>6  per  cent  more  than 
he  formerly  coidd  at  the  same  (irice.  .And  give  the 
customer  who  buys  his  $30  purchase  the  chance  to  buy 
that  quality  at  a  (irice  which  gives  him  50  jier  cent  more 
liurchasing  jiower  for  the  same  money. 

In  that  manner  the  nuniher  of  units  sold  would  he 
reduceil  in  jirice  level  only  hy  the  decline  in  commodity 
l>rices  and  not  hy  eoiy  decline  in  quality.  It  is  this 
decline  in  (juality  which  must  he  avoided  at  all  hazards 
liecaitse  it  spells  not  only  the  breakdown  of  confidence 
in  the  laboriously  created  structure  of  integrity  for 
which  the  firm  stands,  hut  it  also  destroys  the  very 
basis  of  jirofit,  which  is  the  money  value  of  the  volume 
of  sales  on  which  overhead  charges  are  based. 

The  present  jieriod  of  readjustment,  as  comiiared 
with  the  long  history  of  retail  business  is  a  relatively 
small  one.  hut  the  long  record  of  (last  achievement  on 
which  the  confidence  of  a  retail  house  has  lieen  built 
nj)  should  not  lightly  lie  exjiosed  to  impairment  hy  the 
tendency  to  refuse  the  anchfirage  of  a  cpiality  standard, 
and  in  its  place  to  drift  on  the  present  hysteria  of  price 
deflation  in  which  the  Buyer  who  does  not  receive 
definite  instructions  from  the  hou.se  as  to  maintenance 
of  a  jKilicy,  easily  goes  wrong  hy  whittling  prices  so  as 
to  meet  a  fancied  inferiority  tendency  of  his  entire 
customer  jiuhlic. 

A’our  customers  may  for  the  moment  withhold  from 
the  market  because  their  pockethooks  keep  them  out  of 
it.  But  you  may  he  sure  that  they  still  ajJiireciate 
beauty  and  intrinsic  value,  style  rightness  and  service¬ 
ability.  and  deiiendahility,  rather  than  iiretense  and  a 
thin.  temiMirary  veneer  of  re.sjiectahle  appearance. 
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Cooperation  Essential 

In  Solving  Retailing  Problems 

Looking  Back  on  Presidency  of  the  N.  R.  1).  G.  A. 

By  W  \.  O  CONNELL* 

Ilx-l*rcsidciit,  .\alio)ial  Retail  Dry  (luods  .Issociatioii 
Rrcsidciit,  E.  T.  Slattery  Co..  Iloston 


YOU  have  asked  me  to  put  down 
some  ot  the  impressions  gained 
during  my  term  as  i)resident  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Gootls 
Association.  1  am  glad  to  do  it  it 
any  |)ossihle  benefit  to  the  associ¬ 
ation  and  to  the  industry  of  retail 
merchandising  can  result.  What  was 
accompli.shed  is  a  matter  of  record 
and  history  and  can  well  he  left  as 
such,  hut  the  basic  principles  in¬ 
volved  are  as  live  and  vital  as  ever. 

In  tlie  main,  the  convictions  1 
held  uix>n  entering  office  were 
strengthened  rather  than  changed. 
First  and  foremost  is  the  funda¬ 
mental  truth  that  our  greatest  op¬ 
portunity  for  imjjroving  the  business 
of  retail  merchandising  lies  in  more 
ade(iuately  meeting  the  needs  f»f  the 
consuming  public.  This  problem  is 
entirely  in  our  own  hands.  What¬ 
ever  iuHuences  are  brought  to  hear 
from  outside  the  industry,  though 
they  may  he  important,  will  l)e  only 
secondary  to  the  steps  which  we  in 
our  own  industry  take  to  improve 
the  serviceability  of  our  stores.  'I'o 
he  sure,  we  must  guard  against  un¬ 
fair  legislation  or  any  other  outside 
action  that  threatens,  but  our  great¬ 
est  danger  is  not  legislation  or  any 
other  extraneous  influence.  It  is  our 
own  shortcomings  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  our  stores. 

Educated  Members 

I'he  main  reason,  in  my  opinion 
why  the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
.Association  has  been  so  outstand¬ 
ingly  successful  is  because  it  has  ef¬ 
fectively  helped  in  educating  its 
members  in  better,  more  efficient 
methods  of  retail  merchandising. 
So  ably  has  this  work  gone  forward 
that  most  members  have  not  realized 


can  come  through  still  closer  co¬ 
operation  in  the  future. 

In  the  final  analysis  our  success 
individually  and  collectively  must  be 
measured  and  determined  by  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  we  serve  our  custom¬ 
ers.  'I'here  is  no  short  cut  and  no 
easier  road.  This  has  been  sai<l  so 
often  that  it  .sounds  like  a  ])Iatitude. 
but  most  of  our  basic  troubles  today 
are  directly  the  result  of  having 
ignored  or  strayed  from  this  prin¬ 
ciple.  FAery  new  step  iti  retail  mer¬ 
chandising  that  has  more  fully  met 
the  needs  of  the  consuming  ])ul)lic. 
has  succeeded  and  made  money  for 
its  promoters.  lAery  attempt  to 
gain  at  the  expense  of  the  custom- 
ei'  or  play  upon  his  weakness  has 
brought  trouble  and  loss  to  the  mer¬ 
chants  who  tried  it.  and  indirectly 
to  our  entire  industry. 

Cooperation  Necessary 

The  .same  principle  holds  true  in 
our  relations  with  each  other. 
Whenever  we  have  worked  fr)r  the 
benefit  of  our  industry  as  a  whole 
we  have  gained.  Whenever  we  have 
tried  to  take  unfair  advantage  of 
others  in  our  trade,  we  have  imme¬ 
diately  set  up  a  chain  of  conse¬ 
quences  that  sooner  or  later  reacted 
as  a  boomerang.  Gradually  the  old 
habits  of  distrust  and  foolish 
secrecy  are  being  broken  down  and 
the  way  establi.shed  for  intelligent 
cooperation.  It  can  only  come 
gradually,  although  th"  pressure  of 
distress  in  general  business  is  help¬ 
ing.  I  think  to  speed  the  pace. 

In  this  process  the  influence  of 
our  association  is  verv  important, 
even  though,  because  of  its  national 
scope,  there  is  a  distinct  limit  to 
which  it  can  set  rules  bv  which  the 


munity  must  decide  what  is  needed 
and  cooperate  among  themselves  to 
bring  it  about.  I  believe  the  func¬ 
tion  of  our  National  .Association 
should,  in  the  main,  be  that  of  en¬ 
couraging  l(K'al  coojieration,  and  it 
should  act  as  a  clearing  house  of  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  progress  made 
by  merchants  in  each  locality. 

Here  in  Boston,  for  e.xample, 
through  our  Retail  Trade  Board  and 
relatetl  organizations  we  have  made 
considerable  ])rogress  in  setting  up 
rules  of  trade  ])ractice  which  are 
'oeneficial  to  all  and  which  in  gen¬ 
eral  are  being  obeyed  by  our  indi¬ 
vidual  members.  'I'here  is  no  ([ues- 
tion  that  the  same  work  can  he  car¬ 
ried  much  further  than  we  have  car¬ 
ried  it  so  far  and  doubtless  such 
progress  will  come  in  time.  Not  all 
the  new  moves  that  we  have  found 
desirable  would  be  eciually  needed 
in  all  other  localities.  Certainly  it  is 
difticult  enough  to  get  a  small  group 
of  merchants  together  in  the  same 
city,  even  though  their  i)roblems  are 
identical.  What  would  it  be  to  try 
to  establish  such  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  all  the  members  of  a  great 
national  asswiation  like  our  own? 
We  as  an  association  are  educating 
and  are  hel|)ing  with  sound  advice 
and  factual  data,  and  we  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so,  hut  we  have  neither 
the  |)ower  nor  authority  to  compel. 
'Fhe  National  Retail  Dry  (icx)ds 
.Association  is  an  organization  set 
up  to  enable  our  members  to  make 
1,'etter  merchants  of  themselves. 

■After  all.  the  fmly  iK)ssible  basis 
for  better  cooperation  is  a  more 
wides])read  understanding  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  which  it  will  bring  to  each 
individual.  There  are  right  now 
many  evils  in  our  trade,  the  correc¬ 
tion  f)f  which  would  save  all  mer¬ 
chants  many  millions  of  dollars.  I 
know  of  no  way  to  correct  them  ex¬ 
cept  by  education.  Take,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  the  matter  of  retail  adver¬ 
tising.  .At  ])resent  it  is  exorbitantly 
expensive,  measured  by  the  sales  it 
returns,  and  in  large  part  this  is 
because  it  is  not  strictly  truthful. 
Consumers  do  not  have  full  confi¬ 
dence  in  it.  It  is  far  better,  how¬ 
ever.  than  it  would  have  been  if  we 
had  not  had  the  influence  of  our 
national  association,  and  our  chief 
hoj)e  of  improvement  in  the  future 


how  many  of  the  improvements  in 
trade  methods  and  practices  came  to 
them  directly  from  the  association. 
What  has  been  accomplished  in  the 
past  is  only  a  fraction  of  that  which 

*Re!>rinted  from  tlie  I'et»ruary  27,  1933,  issue 
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stores  of  all  different  localities 
should  be  guided.  Conditions  in 
each  city  and  section  are  different, 
so  obviously  there  is  no  complete 
detailed  program  that  will  apply  to 
the  whole  country.  On  many  points 
the  merchants  of  each  separate  com¬ 


bes  in  the  work  our  association  is 
doing.  The  estaldishment  of  the 
•Standards  f)f  .-Advertising  Practice 
last  fall  furnished  the  .starting 
point.  This  code  of  fair  practice 
has  been  widelv  distributed  and  well 
received  thoroughout  the  country. 
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It  provides  a  basis  uixiii  which  the 
advertisers  ot  each  community  can 
get  together.  With  the  educational 
campaign  which  the  promotional 
division  of  our  association  is  now 
carrying  on,  it  should  do  much  to 
reduce  the  present  abuses  of  ad¬ 
vertising  space. 

Leads  in  Valuable  Service 

Regarding  the  organization  and 
work  of  our  association,  I  feel  it  is 
splendid.  Throughout  the  whole 
country  1  do  not  know  of  any  trade 
association  that  is  giving  such  valu¬ 
able  service  to  its  members.  I  wish 
I  had  space  here  to  review  each  of 
the  different  departments  and  the 
work  they  are  doing.  Surely  it  is  a 
source  of  help  which  no  retail  mer¬ 
chant,  either  large  or  small,  can  af¬ 
ford  to  be  witliout.  It  strikes 
straight  at  the  chief  cause  of  our 
troubles,  which  is  in  ourselves  and 
our  own  mistakes  in  retail  merchan¬ 
dising.  It  protects  against  unfair 
encroachment  from  without,  but  it 
is  keeping  our  attention  on  the  sim¬ 
ple  fact  that  if  we  do  our  own  job 
properly,  we  shall  thereby  have 
overcome  most  of  our  outside  diffi¬ 
culties. 

The  greatest  need  I  have  ob¬ 
served  in  retail  merchandising  dur¬ 
ing  the  jKist  year  is  the  need  of 
merchants  to  know  more  accurately 
what  their  customers  need  and 
want.  In  no  other  great  industry 
is  there  so  much  “sliot  gun”  buying 
and  promotion.  We  are  wasting 
millions  of  dollars  each  year  be¬ 
cause  we  do  not  buy  the  right  mer¬ 
chandise.  We  do  not  sense  what  the 
public  is  thinking  and  feeling — the 
trends  of  fashion  that  will  be  ac¬ 
ceptable.  or  the  tyjje  of  appeal  that 
at  a  given  time  will  be  most  effec¬ 
tive.  Far  too  often  we  take  the 
oj^posite  viewpoint  and  rely  upon 
our  ability  to  “sell”  the  customer 
what  we  would  like  to  have  her 
buy. 

I  think  it  has  been  tremendously 
encouraging  to  .see  the  way  the  Na¬ 
tional  Quality  Movement  has  taken 
hold.  That  movement  is  sound  eco¬ 
nomically  and  it  is  sound  merchan¬ 
dising.  -Mready  it  is  having  a  dis¬ 
tinct  effect  in  raising  the  standards 
of  retail  merchandise,  or  at  least  of 
reducing  the  proportion  of  unser¬ 
viceable  junk  that  was  offered.  In 
working  for  quality  we  must  ever 
bear  in  mind  that  it  is  essential 
quality  we  want,  not  simply  to  force 
the  sale  of  the  highest  jiriced  goods 
we  can.  Present  economic  condi¬ 
tions  demand  reasonable  prices. 


rile  goal  is  to  find  the  degree  of 
fineness  that  will  give  most  econ¬ 
omical,  satisfactory  service  to  the 
consumer.  If  we  aim  at  that  goal, 
instead  of  trying  simply  for  price, 
we  shall  have  gone  a  long  way  to¬ 
ward  the  establishment  of  sound 
(juality  standards. 

Coiisuiiier  Coiifiilence  Gains 

The  benefit  of  (juality  extends  far 
beyond  our  stores.  It  brings  in¬ 
creased  confidence  on  the  jiart  of 
consumers,  who  find  they  can  trust 
the  merchandise  they  buy.  Quality 


production  stimulates  employment 
of  skilled  workmen,  upon  w'host' 
buying  ^xiwer  the  business  of  this 
country  primarily  depends.  It 
drives  out  the  sweatshop  which  is 
undermining  the  social  standards  of 
our  entire  industrial  iiopulation. 
Fssential  quality  is  the  basis  upon 
which  we  as  retail  merchants  can 
make  our  business  sound  and  profit¬ 
able.  We  are  in  business  for  profit, 
not  for  volume,  and  in  the  htng  run 
we  shall  find  profit  only  in  the 
(juality  of  merchandise  that  gives 
customers  the  greatest  service  per 
dollar  sj)ent. 


What  the  Proposed  Bankruptcy 
Reform  Legislation  Means 
to  the  Retailer 

By  EDGAR  I.  AMTHOR* 

Credit  Manager, 

L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  Nc7iKirk,  New  Jersey 


Bankruptcy  is  almost  as  old 

as  sin  and  is  almo.st  as  vicious 
and  destructive  in  its  effect. 
We  have  been  reading  a  great  deal 
about  rackets  and  racketeers  during 
the  last  few  years.  They  have  been 
taking  their  toll  of  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  a  year  from  in¬ 
dividuals  and  from  industry.  These 
rackets  operate  in  opjiosition  to  the 
law  and  the  offenders  are  severely 
j)unished  if  caught.  Their  jwsition 
is  made  somewhat  more  secure  be¬ 
cause  some  crooked  political  boss  or 
some  crooked  police  official  receives 
some  direct  or  indirect  benefit  which 
induces  him  to  fail  to  give  us  the 
protection  we  have  a  right  to  ex- 
])ect.  I  want  to  tell  you  about  the 
daddy  of  all  these  rackets.  It  is 
one  that  has  been  costing  us  over  a 
billion  dollars  a  year.  It  is  one  that 
is  made  possible  in  large  part  be¬ 
cause  it  is  protected  by  a  ram¬ 
shackle.  ricketv  old  Bankruptcy  Act 
enacted  in  1898  and  changed  prac¬ 
tically  not  at  all  since  that  time. 

Some  real  efforts  are  now  being 
made,  however,  to  correct  the  faults 
which  have  been  responsible  for  the 
heaAw  burden  bankruptcy  has  placed 
upon  the  shoulders  of  modern  busi¬ 
ness.  There  is  a  growing  hope  that 

*.\ddrpss  delivered  .it  the  Controllers’  Con- 
Kress  Session.  January  19,  1933. 


a  more  healthy  condition  will  de¬ 
velop. 

Growth  of  Credit  Sales 

During  the  past  forty  years, 
there  have  been  some  remarkable 
changes  in  our  business  methods. 
Approximately  one-third  of  every¬ 
thing  we  make  today  was  unheard 
of  jirior  to  the  blizzard  of  ’88. 
Since  then  we  have  thawed  out  con¬ 
siderably.  Practically  all  consumer 
sales  were  for  cash.  Now  we  sell 
nearly  twenty-five  billion  dollars  a 
year  upon  retail  credit,  which  is  ap¬ 
proximately  47  per  cent  of  the  total 
retail  sales. 

Installment  selling  campaigns 
have  induced  debtors  to  purchase 
beyond  their  means.  The  extension 
of  credit  without  sufficient  credit  in¬ 
formation,  has  resulted  in  losses 
which  no  change  in  the  law  can  cor¬ 
rect.  The  creditor  alone  can  change 
this  condition.  The  debtor,  however, 
is  encouraged  to  purchase  beyond 
his  ability  to  pay  because  it  is  no 
trick  at  all  to  be  discharged  from 
obligations  which  should  never  have 
been  incurred. 

The  depression  has  only  aggra¬ 
vated  the  evils  produced  by  our 
Bankruptcy  Act.  Individual  bank¬ 
ruptcies  are  increasing  now  three 
times  as  fast  as  mercantile  bankrup- 
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cifs.  riie  proportion  oi  wage  earn¬ 
ers  in  bankruptcy  has  increased 
truin  per  cent  (jf  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  l)ankruptcies  in  1910  to  48 
l)er  cent  in  1929.  They  rejjresent  20 
jK-r  cent  itf  ail  the  liabilities.  In  88 
per  cent  of  the  wage  earner  cases 
there  were  no  assets  at  all.  In  the 
\ear  1929  it  is  estimated  the  liahili- 
ties  wiped  out  by  wage-earners 
liankruptcies  amounted  to  $175,- 
(KXUKK).  Practically  all  of  this  falls 
on  the  retail  trade.  Twenty-three 
jK-r  cent  of  the  wage-earners  failed 
to  ai)ply  for  a  discharge  as  against 
15  per  cent  (»f  the  non-corporate 
mercantile  bankrupts.  Ap])arently 
this  is  due  to  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  their  attorneys.  These  at¬ 
torneys  consider  bankruptcy  the 
same  as  discharge. 

Do  you  know  the  losses  in  your 
own  l)usiness  liy  bankruptcy?  The 
Credit  Bureau  of  Greater  New 
York  covered  the  e.xperience  of  one 
of  their  member  deitartment  stores 
for  the  years  1930  and  1931.  This 
store  does  a  charge  husiness  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  $10,000,000  a  year.  Their 
analysis  of  bankruptcy  accounts  is 
prol)ably  typical  of  what  you  would 
find. 

EXPERIENCE  FOR  TWO  YE.\RS: 

Number  of  Accounts  87 

Tt)tal  Amount  Owed  SI  1.896. 
.\vcrage  Amount  $137. 


Business  proprietors 
Business  Executives  & 
Salaried  Men 
Capitalists 
Bankers  &  Brokers 
DiKtors.  Dentists  &  Law’vers 
Contractors  &  Builders 
Salesmen 
Teachers 
.Miniony 
Miscellaneous 


No.  Amount 
36  $5,222 


87  $11,896 


Total  Dividends  in  two  years  $244.  or 
2  per  cent. 

Bankruptcy  meant  almost  a  com¬ 
plete  loss  to  this  store  and  there 
was  little  inducement  to  attend 
creditors’  meetings  or  to  throw  good 
money  after  had  in  making  an  in¬ 
vestigation. 

The  proposed  bill  provides  a  rem¬ 
edy  for  the  honest  merchant  and 
the  honest  wage  earner. 

The  staggering  losses  caused  by 
bankruptcy  do  not  evaporate  into 
thin  air.  Solicitor  General  Thomas 
D.  Thatcher  said  the  annual  bank¬ 
ruptcy  losses  of  approximately  one 
billion  dollars  must  be  reflected  in 


prices  and  passed  on  to  the  con-  < 
sumer.  It  was,  therefore,  the  prob-  < 
lem  of  the  Government  to  reduce  < 
tb.ese  losses  and  have  the  law  admin-  i 
istered  cheaply  and  honestly.  Con-  1 
ditions  in  the  Southern  District  of 
New  York  resulted  in  an  investiga-  < 
tion  in  1928  and  1929  headed  by 
Col.  William  J.  Donovan.  “The  ac¬ 
cumulated  abuses  mentioned  in  this 
report  blew  off  the  manhole  covers 
atid  made  people  hold  their  nos¬ 
trils.”  The  appointment  of  the 
Irving  Trust  Company  as  a  stand¬ 
ing  receiver  in  that  district  by 
Judge  Knox  resulted  from  that  in¬ 
vestigation.  The  attention  of  Wash¬ 
ington  was  attracted  to  the  wide- 
sfiread  waste  and  a  thorough 
national  investigation  was  ordered 
by  President  Hoover  in  July  1930. 
riiis  investigation  was  made  by  So¬ 
licitor  General  Thomas  D.  Thatcher 
and  his  assistant,  Lloyd  K.  Garri¬ 
son.  They  had  formerly  been  associ¬ 
ated  with  the  Donovan  incpiiry.  The 
investigation  was  a  most  intensive 
and  exhaustive  study,  which  ex¬ 
tended  over  a  jjeriod  of  two  years 
and  was  carried  into  everv  judicial 
district  of  the  United  States. 

English  Methods 

For  many  years  in  England  the 
interest  of  the  public  has  lieen  so 
well  recognized  that  the  courts  have 
Iieen  granted  ample  discretion  to 
withhold  discharge  and  when  it  is 
not  given,  the  bankrupt  finds  it 
difficult  to  borrow  money  and  is 
virtually  a  commercial  outcast,  thus 
protecting  the  community  from 
commercial  fraud  and  dishonesty. 
In  England  approximately  88  per 
cent  of  the  bankrupts  receive  a  sus¬ 
pended  discharge.  10  per  cent  re¬ 
ceive  a  complete  discharge  and  2  jier 
cent  are  denied  a  discharge.  We  do 
not  have  a  suspended  discharge 
provision  and  only  1  per  cent  of 
those  who  apply  fail  to  receive  a 
complete  discharge. 

The  Solicitor  General  reported : 

"The  hankriiptcy  court  has  in¬ 
creasingly  become  a  dumping  ground 
for  the  refuse  of  commercial  wreck- 
.age.  and  sanctuary  where  debtors 
obtain  cancellation  of  their  debts  re¬ 
gardless  of  how  they  may  have  wast¬ 
ed  their  property. 

“.\s  a  medium  of  distribution,  the 
Bankruptcy  .Act  has  ceased  to  have 
any  imjwrtance  to  the  mercantile 
community,  except  in  a  very  small 
percent  of  cases.” 

Following  the  investigation,  cer¬ 
tain  recommendations  were  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  Judicial  Counsel  of  Fed¬ 


eral  Judges  and  to  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  and  were  approved.  These 
recommendations  were  embodied  in 
the  administration  bill,  known  as  the 
Hastings  Bill,  having  been  intro¬ 
duced  by  Senator  Daniel  O.  Hast¬ 
ings  of  Delaware  on  February  24, 
1932,  following  a  si)ecial  message  to 
Congress  by  President  Hoover. 

The  Hastings  Bill  is  an  attempt 
to  write  a  new  bill,  injecting  certain 
new  principles  not  found  in  the 
present  law.  It  has  been  endorsed 
in  principle  by  the  leading  trade  and 
credit  organizations  of  the  country, 
and  is,  therefore,  entitled  to  our 
careful  consideration.  We  must  ad¬ 
mit  that  a  system  which  wipes  out 
a  billion  dollars  of  liabilities  in  a 
year  is  sufficiently  clothed  with  a 
jutblic  interest  to  require  an  earnest 
effort  to  secure  some  relief. 

The  retailer  is  interested  in  the 
following  provisions  in  the  projjosed 
new  Bankruptcy  Act: 

1.  .A  discharge  shall  not  release  the 
bankruptcy  from  indebtedness  for 
the  necessaries  of  life. 

2.  That  in  the  case  of  debts  con¬ 
tracted  within  four  months  of 
bankruptcy,  the  burden  of  proof 
shall  be  on  the  bankrupt  to 
establish  that  they  were  contrac¬ 
ted  in  good  faith. 

3.  That  no  voluntary  petition  should 
l)e  permitted  to  be  tiled  unless 
the  debtor  owed  a  minimum  of 
$500.00  in  unsecured  indebted¬ 
ness. 

4.  .A  .suspended  discharge  shall  be 
given  to  a  debtor  who  makes  an 
agreement  with  his  creditors  for 
the  payment  monthly  to  the  credi¬ 
tors  of  all  incotne  over  and  above 
an  agreed  upon  amount  during  a 
period  of  two  years. 

5.  The  wage  earner  may  amortize 
his  debts  by  an  agreement  signed 
by  the  majority  in  number  and 
.amount  of  his  creditors,  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  amortization 
the  debtor  shall  not  be  liable  to 
garnishment  or  execution  or 
other  action  by  his  creditors  pro¬ 
vided  he  has  faithfully  carried 
out  his  agreement.  AVhen  the 
debts  have  been  paid,  he  shall  be 
given  a  full  discharge  without 
the  stigma  of  bankruptcy. 


Discharges  Granted  Too  Readily 

The  root  of  all  the  trouble  lies 
in  the  provisions  of  the  present  Act 
applying  to  discharge.  Discharges 
are  now  granted  as  a  matter  of 
course  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  and  it  is  only  rarely  that  the 
granting  of  a  discharge  is  preceded 
by  an  adeqttate  and  thorough  in¬ 
vestigation.  Under  the  present  Act, 
unless  a  creditor  takes  the  initiative 
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to  IdcK'k  the  (liscliarj^e,  tlie  court  has 
not  jurisdiction  to  deny  an  applica¬ 
tion  even  thouj(h  the  del)tor  may  at 
the  time  he  l(xlj;ed  in  jail.  I'ank- 
ruptcv  discharffes  are  now  little 
more  than  a  ■‘commercial  jail  de¬ 
livery."  Discharj^e  is  a  i)rivilef'e  to 
he  earned  and  n(»t  a  rij;ht  to  he 
granted  because  it  is  a.sked  tor.  The 
wholesale  discharj^e  of  bankrupts 
encouraj^es  dishonest  and  reckless 
disregard  of  just  obligations  and 
thus  destroys  the  integrity  of  the 
individual.  'I'hese  debtors  are  turned 
hack  by  the  thousands  into  the  trad¬ 
ing  community  and  enctmraged  to 
repeat  their  offenses  with  impunity. 
The  i)roposed  hill  gives  the  Court 
jurisdiction  either  to  grant  or  deny 
an  absolute  di.scharge,  or  to  sus|)end 
a  discharge  for  a  period  not  e.xceed- 
ing  two  years,  ]»rovided : 

1.  'I'hat  the  assets  of  the  hankrupt 
at  tlie  coniniencement  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  not  of  a  %’alue 
etpial  to  5t)  cents  on  the  dollar  of 
the  amount  of  his  provable  debts, 
unless  he  can  satisfy  the  court 
that  such  debts  have  been  due 
to  circumstances  for  which  he 
cannot  he  held  responsible,  or 

2.  That  he  contracted  no  provable 
debt  within  four  months  prior  to 
the  commencement  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings.  witlumt  having  at  the 
time  of  contracting  it  any  reason¬ 
able  or  probable  ground  of  e.\- 
pectation  of  being  able  to  pay,  or 

3.  That  he  has  brought  on  or  con¬ 
tributed  to  bis  bankruntcy  by 
rash  and  hazardous  speculation  or 
by  unjustitiahle  extravagance  in 
living,  or  by  gambling  or  by 
culpable  neglect  of  his  business 
affairs. 

During  the  periotl  of  suspension 
of  discharge  the  insolvent  debtor 
may  he  ordered  to; 

1.  Turn  over  to  the  trustee,  sub¬ 
ject  only  to  valid  liens,  all  non¬ 
exempt  property  and  income 
within  the  possession  or  control 
of  the  bankrupt  and  acquired 
after  the  commencement  of  the 
proceedings,  excepting  a  reason¬ 
able  allowance  for  the  living 
necessities  of  himself  and  his 
dependents,  and 

2.  Submit  to  the  trustee,  at  such 
intervals  as  the  order  may  re¬ 
quire.  written  reports  concerning 
his  pronerty.  income,  occupation 
and  living  necessities.  The 
order  may,  in  addition,  provide 
that  the  suspension  shall  cease 
upon  the  payment  of  a  certain 
sum  of  money  to  the  trustee,  and 
upon  such  payment  the  court  shall 
enter  an  order  granting  the  dis¬ 
charge. 

Another  ])rovision  in  the  jiro- 
ix)sed  hill  which  shottld  prove  in¬ 
valuable  in  the  administration  of  a 
bankrupt  estate  is  found  in  Section 
23.  which  ])rovides : 


That  a  person  alleged  to  be  in¬ 
debted  to  the  insolvent  estate  to  a 
sjK-citied  amount  mav  be  ordered  to 
appear  in  court  for  an  examina¬ 
tion  ciHicerning  such  indebtedness, 
and  if  such  person  after  being  per¬ 
sonally  served  with  a  subiH>ena  and 
notice  of  the  purpose  of  the  examin¬ 
ation  and  the  effect  of  an  admission 
of  such  indebtedness,  shall  upon 
such  examination  admit  his  indebted¬ 
ness  t*>  tbe  estate  under  oath,  a 
judgment  may  be  entere<l  in  the 
U.  S.  Court  in  favor  of  the  Trustee 
and  against  such  debtor  in  the 
amount  so  admitted  to  Ix'  due,  and 
an  execution  on  such  judgment  may¬ 
be  issued  to  the  Uniterl  States  mar¬ 
shall. 

(The  foregoing  provision  is 
intended  to  assist  the  Trustee 
in  realizing  on  the  .-\ccounts  Re¬ 
ceivable  of  the  estate,  failure  to 
collect  which  have  long  been 
one  of  the  chief  reasons  of  loss 
in  bankruptcy.) 

■Another  important  innovation 
proiKtsed  is  that  any  person  may  file 
a  petition,  or  in  an  involuntary  pro¬ 
ceeding.  before  adjudication,  an 
answer,  stating  that  he  is  insolvent 
and  unable  to  i)ay  his  debts  as  they 
mature  and  that  he  desires  to  offer 
a  ])ro]M)sal  for  a  c(»miKisition  or  an 
e.xtension  of  time  to  pay  his  debts 
(Sec.  73).  From  the  filing  of  such 
])etition  or  answer,  no  adjudication 
in  bankruptcy  shall  lx  entered  ex¬ 
cept  for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
orders  of  the  Court  or  failure  to 
api)ly  for  the  confirmation  of  the 
pro]K)sal  within  the  time  fi.xed 
therefor:  or  if  confirmation  has 
Ixen  denied ;  or  for  anv  reason 
which  would  be  a  bar  to  a  discharge, 
or,  where  au  involuntary  iietition 
has  been  filed  against  him  for  fail¬ 
ure  to  give  such  indemnity  as  the 
court  may  direct.  'I'his  composition 
or  extension  must  be  accej^ted  by 
the  majority  in  number  and  amount 
of  the  creditors  and  must  be  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  Court  if  satisfied: 

1.  That  tbe  proposal  is  for  the 
best  interest  of  tbe  creditors : 

2.  That  tbe  debtor  has  not  been 
guilty  of  any  of  the  acts  which 
would  bar  a  discharge : 

3.  The  offer  and  acceptance  are 
in  gixxl  faith  and  honestly  made 
and  procuretl. 

With  the.se  changes,  the  rigid  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  iwesent  Law  are  re¬ 
laxed  and  extension  agreements 
may  be  made  under  the  above  pro- 
visiotis  of  the  Bill  with  the  sanction 
of  the  Law  and  without  the  unani¬ 
mous  consent  of  the  creditors  now- 
necessary  in  common  law-  pnx'eed- 
ings. 

More  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
bankrujns  are  wage  earners.  They 
file  because  thev  are  afraid  their 


wages  will  be  garnisheed  and  there 
is  no  other  alternative.  It  is  pro- 
l)osed  to.  .permit  them  to  amortize 
their  debts  (Section  75).  They 
would  file  a  jxtition.  The  court 
w-ould  ap]H)int  a  trustee  and  call  the 
first  meeting  of  creditors,  .\rrange- 
ments  w-ould  then  lx*  made  for  the 
debtor  to  pay  a  certain  amount  reg¬ 
ularly  over  a  jxritxl  of  not  more 
than  two  years.  I'he  court  may  in¬ 
crease  or  decrease  the  amounts  to 
be  i)aid.  and  dismiss  the  case  when 
all  the  debts  have  been  paid.  If,  at 
the  end  of  the  ixruxi,  all  the  debts 
have  not  been  paid  and  the  court 
is  satisfied  this  was  due  to  no  fault 
of  the  debtor,  then  the  court  shall 
grant  him  a  discharge,  including 
debts  for  the  neces.saries  of  life. 

This  is  an  important  provision 
for  the  retailer.  Surveys  have  indi¬ 
cated  most  of  these  wage  earners 
w-ould  eventually  ])ay  their  debts  if 
they  were  jwotected  from  creditors 
who  tried  to  secure  a  preference, 
t  he  .American  Federation  of  l^bor 
is  very  much  in  favor  of  this  Sec¬ 
tion  and  appeared  before  a  com¬ 
mittee  in  Washington  and  urged  the 
enactment  as  a  depression  measure. 

Section  76  provides  the  pnx'edure 
and  machinery  for  reorganizing 
corporations  under  the  Bankruptcy 
Law-  in  idace  of  the  more  costly 
and  less  satisfactory  procedure  in 
etjuity. 

Prior  to  1867  no  one  could  vol¬ 
untarily  go  into  bankruptcy  unless 
he  owed  at  least  $300.  Now,  how¬ 
ever.  a  debtor  can  go  into  bankrupt¬ 
cy  and  get  rid  of  a  $5.00  debt.  Rep¬ 
resentative  .Anderson  introduced  a 
bill  (H.  R.  9971  of  March  1.  19.U) 
])roviding  that  at  least  $500.  shall  be 
owed  by  anyone  who  files  a  volun¬ 
tary  ixtition. 

Most  of  the  sales  of  a  department 
store  are  for  necessaries.  Repre¬ 
sentative  Baldridge  introduced  a 
bill  (H.  R.  7430  of  January  11, 
1932)  exempting  necessaries  of  life 
from  discharge.  His  bill  also  pro¬ 
vides  that  all  debts  contracted  with¬ 
in  the  jxriod  of  four  months  prior 
to  the  filing  of  a  ]xtition  in  bank¬ 
ruptcy  shall  lx  construed  to  have 
been  contracted  for  with  intent  to 
defraud  unless  otherwise  proved  by 
the  bankrupt.  .At  present  the  burden 
of  such  proof  is  ujx)!!  the  creditor. 

In  an  article  written  by  Mr.  Max 
rachna  of  Tachna  &  Pinkussohn  of 
Xew  A’ork  City  for  Credit  and 
Financial  Management  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  1932.  he  said : 

(Coiitinucii  oil  f'aifc  88) 
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A  Basic  Wage  Plan 

for  Selling  Employees 

of  Department  Stores 


By  J.  J.  DORAN* 


Controller, 

Davison  Paxon  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


ONE  of  the  very  important 
problems  which  retail  manage¬ 
ment  faces  during  the  coming 
years,  will  l)e  the  development  of  a 
method  of  comjwnsating  selling  em¬ 
ployees.  so  that  the  right  incentive 
to  sell  more  aggressively  and  intelli¬ 
gently  will  he  always  in  existence 
and.  on  the  other  hand,  so  that  the 
reward  for  such  sales  will  be  eijuit- 
able  both  to  the  employees  and  to 
the  store.  Department  store  execu¬ 
tives  have  discussed  scientific  wage 
plans  at  great  length,  both  at  con¬ 
ventions  and  round  table  confer¬ 
ences.  and  yet  like  Mark  Twain’s 
story  about  the  weather.  “Not  much 
has  l)een  done  about  it." 

Fundamentally,  it  appears  to  me 
that  what  is  lacking  is  not  the  de¬ 
sire  nor  the  intelligent  approach, 
but  rather  the  coordination  of  exist¬ 
ing  information.  Merchants,  gen¬ 
erally.  have  set  up  elaborate  and 
yet  well  designed  j^lans  of  teaching 
selling  employees  how  to  sell  effi¬ 
ciently.  Training  departments  and 
personnel  divisions  have  used  all 
of  the  scientific  data  available  to 
execute  this  part  of  the  jirogram. 
and  yet  in  the  other  half  of  the 
program,  and  an  equally  important 
half.  (Compensation  For  Selling) 
we  find  comple.x  and  vague  methods 
based  iqKin  custom  and  averages 
which  do  not  have  any  fundamental 
principles  supporting  them. 

Unscientific  Wage  Incentives 

Store  executives  who  recognize 
the  value  of  employing  all  of  the 
accepted  laws  of  psychology,  psy¬ 
chiatry,  and  sociology,  to  develop 
efficient  selling  and  the  right  spirit 
of  morale  among  employees,  fail  to 
recogjiize  the  necessity  of  employ¬ 
ing  all  of  the  known  scientific  jrrin- 

"Atldrcss  delivered  at  the  General  Session  un 
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ciples  which  industrial  organizations 
have  established  as  a  basis  for  wage 
incentives.  I  am  not  unmindful  of 
the  fact  that  the  application  of  the 
principles  of  wage  incentives  used 
in  high-si)eed  production  factories 
will  retpiire  adjustments,  and  per¬ 
haps  tedious  laboratory  study  be¬ 
fore  they  can  l)e  applied  to  depart¬ 
ment  store  selling.  On  the  other 
hand.  I  recognize  that  before  such 
scientific  methods  of  compensating 
employees  as  now  e.xist  in  many  in¬ 
dustrial  organizations  were  finally 
adopted  by  these  industrial  organiz- 
ati(jns.  long  and  serious  study  and 
adjustments  were  necessary.  I  am 
merely  suggesting  herein  that  this 
same  process  of  evolution  be  gone 
through,  and  that  we  get  started 
in  the  right  direction  as  soon  as 
pos.sible.  \Ve  all  recognize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  selling  expense  and  its 
influence  upcju  profits  in  our  store, 
but  perhaps  what  we  have  not  rec¬ 
ognized  is.  that  the  problem,  at- 
tackefl  from  an  engineering  view¬ 
point.  might  be  more  quickly  solved. 

.Assured  Vi  eekly  Income 

What  we  must  accomplish,  of 
course,  is  to  secure  a  plan  which 
will  permit  us  to  jiay  salaries  week¬ 
ly  to  selling  employees.  There  must 
be  an  assured  income  every  week. 
•As  far  as  j)ossible.  there  should  not 
l)e  peaks  and  valleys  in  the  income 
of  employees,  but  rather,  it  should 
lun  somewhat  uniformly  through¬ 
out  the  season.  There  must  also  be 
in  e.xistence,  a  constant  stimulant, 
wbicb  will  urge  tbe  employees  to 
strive  to  increase  tbeir  weekly  in¬ 
come.  Wage  incentives  like  all 
stimulants,  must  not  only  l)e  tangi¬ 
ble  but  awarded  immediately  after 
they  are  earned.  For  those  who  do 
not  respond  to  stimulants  which  are 
created  to  help  them,  we  must  es¬ 
tablish  that  tyi)e  of  control  which 
will  require  the  employee  to  put 


forth  a  definite  amount  of  effort,  or 
suffer  a  penalty.  There  must  be  a 
safeguard  against  indiscriminate 
selling,  in  order  to  avoid  the  re¬ 
turn  merchandise  problem  as  much 
as  possible.  Finally,  the  result  of 
all  of  these  factors,  must  yield  to 
the  store  a  selling  cost  which  is 
etpiitable  and  which  will  permit 
the  dei)artment  to  oi)erate  on  a 
profitable  basis. 

\'ery  few,  if  any.  of  the  wage 
plans  which  have  come  to  my  at¬ 
tention  provide  any  means  of  con¬ 
trolling  returnetl  merchandise  and, 
therefore,  do  not  provide  an  auto¬ 
matic  check  on  that  type  of  selling 
which  subseciuently  results  in  the 
return  of  the  merchandise. 

Finally,  most  of  the  present  wage 
plans  have  not  been  conceived  with 
the  thought  in  mind  of  predeter¬ 
mining  the  selling  cost  of  a  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  various  seasonal  i)eriods 
of  oi)eration.  It  is  very  neces.sary 
that  we  have  a  raetluKl  oi  knowing 
that  not  only  has  there  been  a  good 
average  selling  job  done  over  a  given 
l)eriod.  but  that  each  and  every 
week  of  this  period  shall  reflect  effi¬ 
cient  selling.  Extreme  efficiency  in 
one  week  or  month,  and  la.xness  in 
another  may  result  in  a  fair  aver¬ 
age,  but  this  caiuKJt  l)e  accepted  in 
scientific  management. 

Not  Too  Complicated 

There  will  be  criticism  of  this 
plan  arising  from  certain  types  of 
e.xecutives  with  whcjm  I  have  had 
contact,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
plan,  superficially  examined,  seems 
complicated  and  beyond  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  average  selling  em¬ 
ployee.  This  conception  of  selling 
employee  inability  to  grasp  facts, 
is  one  of  the  fallacies  of  certain 
types  of  present  day  department 
store  management.  I  f  one  would 
e.xainine  the  com])aratively  compli¬ 
cated  wage  plans  u,se<l  in  industrial 
organizations,  with  employees  who 
are  almost  illiterate,  and  with 
other  j)ersonnel  who  are  far  l)elow 
the  average  intelligence  of  depart¬ 
ment  store  salesclerks,  this  bogey  of 
"complicated  systems"  would  soon 
disappear.  We  do  not  hesitate  to 
ask  our  selling  employee  to  under¬ 
stand  complicate<l  methods  of 
manufacturing  merchandise;  to 
understand  the  reaction  of  various 
chemicals  upon  merchandi.se ;  to 
keep  in  touch  with  the  trend  of 
fashion ;  to  comprehend  consumer 
psychology,  and  yet  we  do  not  feel 
that  this  same  employee  can  grasp 
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a  few  facts  which  will  remain  con¬ 
stant  and  in  which  the  employee 
will  have  much  more  i)ersonal  in¬ 
terest  than  in  the  other  phases  of 
merchandising. 

In  presenting  this  proposed  meth¬ 
od  of  comi)ensatitig  selling  em¬ 
ployees  in  dei)artment  stores,  an 
effort  is  made  to  set  forth  a  method 
of  prcxredure  which  can  he  applied 
to  most  departments  in  a  depart¬ 
ment  store.  This  suggested  plan 
cannot  he  hlindfoldedly  applied,  but 
rather  the  i)lan  suggests  the  use  of 
certain  tools  which,  if  intelligently 
used  hy  store  managers  and  mer¬ 
chants.  will  produce,  on  the  one 
hand,  an  incentive  to  better  selling, 
and  at  the  same  time  automatically, 
but  equitably,  reward  the  store  and 
the  employee. 

If  this  proposed  plan  serves  the 
purpose  of  causing  store  managers 
and  merchants  to  more  intensively 
analyze  their  own  plans,  it  will  have 
accomplished  much.  I  am  sure  that 
any  intensive,  intelligent  analysis  of 
present  wage  plans  will  reveal  many 
opprtrtunities  to  correct  and  pro¬ 
duce  a  letter  plan  or  set  of  plans 
which  will  result  in  a  decrease  of 
expense,  and  ati  increase  of  volume. 

Basie  Wage 

'I'he  basic  wage  i)lan  which  I  am 
submitting  for  your  consideration, 
is  composed  of  the  following  fac¬ 
tors  : 

Standard  1  (dume- 

This  volume,  of  course  is  deter¬ 
mined  independently  for  each  de- 
])artment.  It  remains  unchanged 
throughout  each  week  of  the  year. 
It  is  also  an  amount  which  every 
sales])erson  in  the  department  must 
sell  every  week,  or  suffer  a  ]x?nalty 
which  is  described  later. 

Standard  Salary: 

The  salary  adopte<l  as  standard 
for  a  department  rejiresents  the 
compensation  to  he  paid  weekly  to 
each  salesperson,  as  wages  for 
standard  sales  volume.  It  has  a  de¬ 
finite  selling  cost  relation  to  the 
standard  volume. 

Goal  Volumo: 

Goal  volume  for  a  department  re¬ 
presents  an  amount  in  excess  of  the 
standard  sales  volume  which  it  is 
l)elieved  a  salesperson  can  reach 
each  week,  if  a  conscientious  effort 
to  do  so  is  made.  The  amount 


when  determined  is  divided  into 
several  brackets.  The  breakdown 
into  brackets  is  made,  so  that  it  may 
he  easy  for  a  salesperson  to  visual¬ 
ize  reaching  the  first  bracket,  and 
having  accomplished  this,  will  then 
he  induced  to  try  and  reach  into  the 
ne.xt  higher  bracket. 

Bonus — On  Goal  Volume: 

The  bonus  paid  on  goal  volume 
will  be  the  driving  force  which 
should  keep  the  salesperson  con¬ 
tinually  on  the  alert.  The  following 
factors  must  he  considered : 

First — There  is  the  necessity  of 
determining  an  amount  which  will 
.stimulate  salespeojjle  to  strive  to 
earn  bonus  money.  We  make  this 
bonus  graduating  in  rate,  so  that 
the  last  bracket  of  the  goal  offers 
the  greatest  reward. 

Secondly — There  is  the  necessity 
of  controlling  the  ultimate  selling 
cost  which  will  result  if  all  sales¬ 
people  are  able  to  sell  the  entire 
amount  of  goal  volume. 

Thirdly — There  is  the  necessity 
of  varying  the  rate  of  bonus  in  the 
different  selling  jxiriods  of  the  seas¬ 
on,  so  that  the  effort  necessary  to 
reach  goal  under  the  varying  seas¬ 
onal  activities  is  adequately  but 
ecpiitably  rewarded. 

As  an  example,  a  salesperson 
reaching  goal  in  the  months  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  July  has  init  forth  much 
more  effort  than  is  needed  to  make 
this  same  amount  of  sales  in  the 
months  of  April  or  May.  Further¬ 
more,  there  will  be  periods  of 
storewide  sales,  during  which  time, 
selling  goal  volume  will  require  less 
aggressiveness. 

Bonus  on  Volume  in  Excess  of 

Goal: 

If  the  method  by  which  the  Stan¬ 
dard  and  Goal  Volume  are  deter¬ 
mined  is  correct,  then  a  salesperson 
selling  in  excess  of  goal  volume 
does  so  because  of  the  unusual  value 
of  the  merchandise  or  because  of 
the  help  which  the  store  as  a  whole 
is  giving  a  particular  promotion. 
For  this  rea.son,  it  is  felt  that  the 
bonus  in  excess  of  goal  should  be  at 
a  comjjaratively  nominal  rate.  In 
this  way.  the  store  has  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  reducing  selling  costs 
which  may  have  risen  slightly  as  a 
result  of  the  goal  bonus  rates.  It 
is  recommended,  therefore,  that 
v(ilume  in  excess  of  goal  he  ])aid  at 
the  rate  of  2  percent  for  the  en¬ 
tire  amount  in  excess  of  goal. 


Penalties: 

A :  Failure  to  Reach  Standard : 

1.  Whenever  a  salesperson  does 
not  reach  the  standard  volume  of  a 
department,  a  charge  will  be  made 
against  her  account.  In  determin¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  this  charge,  the 
same  bonus  rate  for  the  goal  brac¬ 
kets  will  be  applied  to  the  amount  by 
which  the  salesperson  has  failed  to 
reach  the  standard.  This  charge 
will  not  reduce  her  weekly  drawing 
account,  but  will  be  a  charge  against 
future  bonus. 

2.  The  Training  Department 
should  be  notified  and  instruction 
in  selling  given  to  the  clerk. 

3.  Failure  to  wipe  out  the 
charges,  as  mentioned  in  No.  1 
above,  in  a  period  of  three  months 
will  require  dismissal. 

B:  Failure  to  Reach  Goal: 

1.  In  Three  Consecutive  Months: 

This  deficiency  suggests  that  the 
salesperson  require  training,  and, 
therefore,  her  name  should  be  sent 
to  the  Training  Department. 

2.  In  Six  Consecutive  Months : 

This  suggests  that  the  Training 
Department  is  unable  to  bring  this 
person  up  to  what  we  consider 
necessary  selling  efficiency,  and, 
therefore,  the  salesperson  should  be 
transferred  to  a  different  depart¬ 
ment  (preferably  a  non-selling  de¬ 
partment)  or  dismissed. 

Returned  Merchandise  Bonus: 

Attention  must  be  given  to  the 
fact  that  any  wage  i)lan  which  gives 
a  reward  for  high  volume  encour¬ 
ages  high  pressure  selling,  which, 
as  we  know,  results  in  returned 
merchandise  with  its  tremendous 
expense. 

Practically  every  factory  has  this 
])roblem  in  the  form  of  wasted  mer¬ 
chandise,  due  to  the  efforts  on  the 
j)art  of  the  operator  to  turn  out  a 
sufficient  numher  of  units  so  that 
a  high  bonus  will  be  received.  The 
best  method  of  controlling  this  ex- 
jiense  in  factories,  seems  to  he  the 
payment  of  a  group  bonus  plan 
after  allowance  for  a  standard 
amount  of  wastage  has  been  made. 
.\pplying  this  principle  to  depart¬ 
ment  stf)re  operation,  a  group  bonus 
])lan  should  be  established  on  the 
savings  made  over  fixed  ])ercentages 
of  returnefl  merchandise  in  a  de- 
l^artment.  .\s  an  example,  if  after 
(Continued  on  page  88) 
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Cash  and  Carry 

By  DAVID  R.  KASANOF* 

Retail  Counselor,  New  York,  N.  V. 


The  cash  and  carry  principle  is 
not  entirely  a  novelty  in  de¬ 
partment  store  operation.  We 
know  that  it  has  been  utilized  by  an 
occasional  store  here  and  there,  and 
we  know  of  at  least  one  department 
store  whose  cash  and  carry  base¬ 
ment,  established  well  over  twenty 
years  ago,  has  been  successful 
enough  to  attract  national  attention. 
However,  the  cash  and  carry  plan, 
as  developed  in  these  few  instances, 
was  regarded  by  the  department 
store  field  as  more  or  less  of  a 
stunt,  or  freak  idea. 

Recent  Developments 

The  rapid  growth,  in  the  last 
decade,  of  several  specialty  shops, 
which  operated  on  a  low  markup, 
and  adhered  to  the  cash  and  carry 
principle,  began  to  be  noticed  more 
seriously  l)y  the  department  store 
field.  More  recently,  the  prevailing 
shrinkage  of  department  store  vol¬ 
umes,  and  the  ruthless  competition 
for  business,  has  focused  more  gen¬ 
eral  attention  on  the  possibilities  of 
incorporating  the  economies  and 
other  advantages  of  cash  and  carry 
selling  in  department  store  oper¬ 
ations. 

Thus,  within  the  past  year,  we 
have  seen  proof  of  the  wider  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  cash  and  carry 
method  by  the  public.  Two  large 
New  York  department  stores  of 
national  prominence  have  initiated 
cash  and  carry  departments  in  their 
basements.  \Ve  know  that  this  ex¬ 
periment  on  their  part  is  being  care¬ 
fully  watched  by  the  department 
store  field  generally,  and  that  sev¬ 
eral  other  New  York  stores  are 
seriously  weighing  the  advantages 
of  this  type  of  merchandising. 

In  considering  the  practicability 
of  the  cash  and  carry  method  for 
department  stores,  let  us  concede 
that  this  plan  is  at  present  inap¬ 
plicable  to  the  socalled  “class” 
stores,  which  cater  principally  to 
customers  in  the  upper  economic 
stratum. 

*.\d(lress  delivered  at  the  General  Session, 
Controllers’  Congress,  Twenty-Second  Annual 
Convention,  January  18.  1933. 


The  customer  following  of  this 
type  of  store  is  attracted  by  the  em¬ 
phasis  on  styling  and  the  various 
luxuries  of  service,  and  accepts  the 
attendant  prices  as  a  desirable  liadge 
of  exclusiveness. 

It  is  in  the  department  stores 
which  aim  to  reach  the  great  rank 
and  file  of  customers,  and  whose 
objective  is  primarily  volume,  that 
the  cash  and  carry  method  should 
find  a  fertile  field  for  intelligent 
application.  I  use  the  words  “in¬ 
telligent  application”  advisedly. 
The  mere  aping  of  some  other  suc¬ 
cessful  cash  and  carry  operation  will 
seldom  furnish  the  solution.  \Ve 
must  not  lose  sight  of  the  person¬ 
ality  of  the  store,  its  geographical 
location,  the  typical  cross  section  of 
its  customer  group,  and  other  fun¬ 
damentals.  A  cash  and  carry  pro¬ 
ject  in  each  case  must  be  moulded 
in  keeping  with  these  considera¬ 
tions,  if  it  is  to  be  successful. 

Even  in  the  eligible  department 
stores,  it  is  apparent  that  the  cash 
and  carry  plan  is  inapplicable  to  cer¬ 
tain  departments,  whose  bulk  mer¬ 
chandise  does  not  lend  itself  to 
being  carried.  This  method,  there¬ 
fore,  suggests  itself  j^rincipally  for 
the  basement  operation,  and  so  we 
find  that  the  few  stores  that  have 
adopted  it,  have  applied  it  to  their 
basements.  However.  I  venture  to 
predict  that  while  the  basement 
seems  to  be  the  obvious  place  to  in¬ 
troduce  the  cash  and  carry  method, 
before  long  we  will  see  it  extended 
to  other  popular  and  low  priced  de¬ 
partments,  since  it  is  easily  appli¬ 
cable  to  women’s  ap])arel.  children’s 
apparel,  millinery,  shoes,  hosiery’, 
underwear,  and  other  accessories,  as 
well  as  men’s  furnishings  and  even 
small  wares. 

Advantages  and  Disadvantages 

The  advantages  commonly  as¬ 
cribed  to  the  cash  and  carry  plan 
are: — elimination  of  delivery  ex¬ 
pense  ;  reduction  of  direct  selling 
expense,  due  to  further  skeletoni¬ 
zing  of  the  sales  force;  elimination 
of  the  cost  of  handling  charge  sales, 
including  losses  due  to  bad  debts. 


and  interest  on  accounts  receivable; 
elimination  of  free  alteration  ser¬ 
vice;  the  speeding  up  of  transac¬ 
tion  time. 

Please  bear  in  mind  that  1  am 
merely  recapitulating  the  advan¬ 
tages  commonly  cited,  and  w'e  will 
refer  to  this  phase  of  the  subject 
later. 


Analysis  of  Criticisms 

Let  us  now  consider  the  other 
side  of  the  picture. 

The  critics  of  the  jdan  have 
pointed  out  that  despite  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  cash  and  carry  in  the 
basement,  the  store  must  neverthe¬ 
less  maintain  its  delivery  service, 
and  its  charge  system,  and  that  the 
cost  of  these  services  must  continue 
to  be  carried  by  the  rest  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  The  critics  have  further 
pointed  out  that  only  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  business  in  the  average 
basement  is  normally  charged  or 
delivered,  so  that  the  real  saving  in 
eliminating  these  services  is  much 
smaller  than  appears  on  the  sur¬ 
face.  They  point  to  the  loss  of 
sales  which  will  result  from  the 
elimination  of  C.  O.  D.  business, 
and  phone  and  mail  orders,  as  well 
as  the  curtailing  of  sales  due  to 
the  limitation  of  items  carried. 
Some  critics  have  called  attention 
to  the  intra-store  competition,  which 
will  result  from  the  overlapping  of 
merchandise  offered  in  the  cash  and 
carry  department,  and  duplicated 
elsewhere  in  the  store.  Others  have 
predicted  an  increase  in  mark¬ 
down  losses  due  to  greater  hand¬ 
ling,  and  have  anticipated  an  in¬ 
crease  of  shoplifting  losses  due  to 
curtailment  of  sales  force. 

While  there  may  be  some  basis 
for  these  criticisms,  I  do  not  re¬ 
gard  any  or  all  of  them  as  real  ob¬ 
stacles  to  the  success  of  a  cash  and 
carry  installation.  The  determining 
factor  for  or  against  acceptance  of 
the  method  should  be  a  matter  of 
management  ;)olicy',  based  on 
whether  cash  and  carry  fits  in  with 
the  aims  of  the  store. 

However,  let  us  examine  some  of 
these  criticisms  before  we  make 
a  generalization.  It  is  obvious  that 
where  an  outside  delivery  service 
on  a  jwr  parcel  basis  is  employed, 
the  saving  of  the  cash  and  carry 
plan  is  direct  and  clean  cut.  Where 
the  store  makes  its  own  deliveries, 
a  reduction  of  normal  and  peak  de¬ 
livery  loads  should  warrant  a  cor¬ 
responding  reduction  of  delivery 
force  and  equipment  except  in  the 
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case  of  a  small  store  where  the 
reduction  would  mathematically 
amount  to  less  than  one  whole  ve¬ 
hicle,  or  employee.  The  same 
reasoning  would  hold  true  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  indicated  economies 
from  the  elimination  of  charge  sales. 

The  argument  that  only  a  small 
l^ercentage  of  basement  merchan¬ 
dise  is  normally  charged  or  sent, 
can  lie  turned  into  an  argument 
for,  rather  than  against,  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  cash  and  carry  plan, 
since  if  that  statement  is  true,  the 
introduction  of  cash  and  carry  will 
not  constitute  a  radical  innovation 
with  regard  to  the  major  portion  of 
basement  business. 

With  regard  to  increasing  the  ex¬ 
pense  percentages  of  delivery  ser¬ 
vice  and  charge  system,  by  exclud¬ 
ing  the  basement  volume,  and 
charging  these  exjienses  to  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  the  rest  of  the  store,  we 
might  well  answer,  why  not?  Let 
the  rest  of  the  store  stand  on  its 
own  feet !  Why  ])enalize  a  depart¬ 
ment  that  operates  efficiently,  by 
saddling  it  with  the  exi)ense  of  ser¬ 
vices  in  which  it  does  not  partici¬ 
pate  !  .Xs  a  matter  of  fact,  in  all 
hut  small  stores,  there  should  l)e 
apjireciahle  savings  of  delivery  and 
charge  e.xi)ense,  so  that  their  ratio 
should  not  increase  appreciably 
when  borne  by  the  rest  of  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

Modifications  Possible 

Some  C.  ().  D.  business  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  lost  unless  the  store 
chooses  to  modify  the  plan  by  mak¬ 
ing  certain  exceptions,  or  by  re¬ 
quiring  a  nominal  extra  charge  to 
cover  the  added  cost  of  this  type 
of  transaction.  Both  of  these  modi¬ 
fications  are  now  being  used. 

W'ith  reference  to  the  loss  of 
phone  and  mail  orders,  one  might 
raise  the  question  of  how  profitable 
this  type  of  business  is,  and  what 
portion  of  it  will  really  he  lost  to 
the  store.  We  know  that  there  has 
been  a  tendencv  on  the  part  of 
many  stores  to  discourage  the  phone 
and  mail  order  business.  Some 
stores  have  made  it  a  practice  to 
advertise  minimum  purchases  which 
they  will  accept  by  way  of  mail  or 
phone  orders,  and  in  many  cases 
advertisements  carry  a  notice  that 
mail  or  phone  orders  will  not  be 
accepted.  Aside  from  the  fact  that 
experience  has  taught  many  stores 
that  much  of  the  mail  and  phone 
order  business  is  unprofitable,  the 
argument  is  often  advanced  that  it 


is  better  jxilicy  to  have  the  custom¬ 
er  come  down  to  the  store  in  per¬ 
son,  on  the  theory  that  other  and 
more  profitable  purchases  will  be 
made. 

The  limitation  of  items  which,  it 
is  alleged,  can  be  merchandised 
under  the  cash  and  carry  plan 
would  sim])ly  mean  that  items  that 
do  not  lend  themselves  to  the  plan 
would  l)e  carried  elsewhere  in  the 
store ;  or,  as  is  the  practice  in  sev¬ 
eral  stores,  an  extra  charge  would 
be  made  for  delivery. 

Departmental  Competition 

Comi)etition  between  the  cash 
and  carry  and  other  departments 
elsewhere  in  the  store  can  he  readily 
minimized  hv  cooperation  between 
the  respective  departments,  and  in¬ 
telligent  planning  along  price  lines, 
or  other  logical  Iwundaries  by  the 
merchandising  division. 

With  regard  to  the  forecasted  in¬ 
creases  of  markdtnvn  losses  due  to 
greater  handling,  actual  experience 
seems  to  refute  that  argument.  The 
two  oldest,  largest,  and  best  season¬ 
ed  cash  and  carry  operations  show 
markdowns  of  less  than  5  anti  8 
per  cent  respectively,  as  against  the 
the  10.2  and  8.6  per  cent  typical  of 
the  large  specialty  shops  and  de¬ 
partment  stores.  The  exidanation 
lies  largely  in  the  greater  rate  of 
turnover,  which  every  cash  and 
carry  department  should  achieve,  if 
it  is  to  justify  its  existence. 

I  feel  safe  in  predicting  that  the 
anticipated  increase  in  shoplifting 
losses  under  the  cash  and  carry 
plan  will  not  materialize  either.  My 
experience  has  been  that  intelligent 
planning  with  reference  to  safe¬ 
guarding  merchandise  is  more  effec¬ 
tive  than  the  customary  protection. 

Let  us  devote  a  moment  or  two 
to  the  consideration  of  markdowns, 
and  retail  reductions  generally,  as 
they  effect  a  low  markup  operation. 
The  store  controllers  in  the  past 
few  years  have  been  examining  the 
expense  classifications  with  a  micro¬ 
scope.  From  the  impressive  items 
of  payroll  and  real  estate  costs, 
right  down  to  the  humble  items  of 
insurance  and  professional  services, 
nothing  has  escaped  the  Controllers 
searching  gaze.  Stores  have  reduc¬ 
ed  their  capitalization  to  effect  some 
slight  saving  in  taxes,  an  item 
which  the  Harvard  figures  show  as 
1/4  of  1  per  cent.  Elaborate  in¬ 
surance  planning  has  been  done  to 
effect  some  nominal  savings  in  that 
expense  classification,  which  ac¬ 
counts  for  only  about  3/10  of  1  p)er 


cent  of  net  volume.  I  have  no 
(piarrel  with  effecting  these  econ¬ 
omies.  fmt  it  raises  in  my  mind  the 
([uestion  of  what  has  been  done  to 
minimize  markdowns,  or  retail  re¬ 
ductions  generally. 

Markdowns,  while  they  do  not 
api)ear  as  an  expense,  are  reflected 
in  the  margin  of  profit  as  a  major 
item  of  operation  second  onlv  to 
Payroll.  This  fact  becomes  doubly 
important  when  you  attempt  to 
merchandise  on  a  drastically  re¬ 
duced  markup,  which  the  cash  and 
carry  plan  presupixjses.  This  prol)- 
lem  of  keeping  markdowns  at  a 
minimum  without  slowing  down  the 
rate  of  stfxrk  turn,  involves  less  de¬ 
pendence  on  the  ghosts  of  last  years 
sales  figures,  and  more  intensive  in¬ 
terpretation  of  current  results  as  a 
basis  for  planning  maintained 
stocks. 

Automatic  Markdowns 

In  this  connection  it  seems  very 
significant  that  in  both  the  success¬ 
ful  cash  and  carry  exanqdes,  whose 
markdown  {percentages  I  cited,  an 
automatic  markdown  policy  is  pur¬ 
sued,  based  on  age  of  merchandise 
in  stock.  This  is  considered  a  safe¬ 
guard  comparable  to  the  stop-loss 
order  in  security  trading.  When 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  buyer, 
there  is  a  natural  tendency  to  defer 
taking  a  markdown  on  merchandise 
which  the  buyer  himself  has  pur¬ 
chased.  This  reluctance  leads  to 
very  drastic  markdowns  later,  and 
in  the  meantime,  clutters  the  stock 
with  slow  selling  merchandise.  A 
ipromjpt  markdown  would  tend  to 
clear  it  out.  releasing  Ipoth  capital 
and  room  in  stock  for  more  stylish 
and  more  profitable  merchandise.  I 
am  not  recommending  an  automatic 
markdown  policy  to  everybody.  I 
am  simply  recording  the  fact  that 
it  has  found  successful  application 
in  two  outstanding  instances. 

Perhaps  I  should  feel  some  sense 
of  guilt  in  taking  so  much  of  your 
good  time  for  this  detailed  reason¬ 
ing.  No  new  merchandising  plan 
has  ever  l)een  set  forth  against 
which  a  great  deal  of  inductive 
criticism  has  not  been  offered.  It 
would  have  been  much  simpler  for 
me  to  say  that  the  cash  and  carry 
plan,  in  the  few  instances  where  it 
has  been  given  a  fair  trial,  has 
proven  successful,  and  perhaps  to 
point  out  to  you  further  that  we  all 
know  of  at  least  one  store  that  does 
not  extend  credit,  (although  it 
does  deliver)  and  which  has 

(Continued  on  page  82) 
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Motor  Truck  Legislation 

By  PIKE  JOHNSON* 

ricc-Prcsidciit  of  the  Xatioiial  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce 


I  SHOULD  like  to  start  with  a 
statement  of  three  or  four  pre¬ 
mises  which  I  think  are  of 
mutual  interest.  The  first  is  that 
everybody  is  entitled  to  the  tyjie  of 
transportation  that  he  wants  to  use. 

Second  is  that  we  all  want  the 
railroads  to  he  prosperous,  we  want 
them  to  fill  their  field,  we  couldn’t 
get  along  without  them  and  we 
would  like  to  .see  them  made  just 
as  serviceable  to  the  public  as  jwssi- 
ble.  .And  the  third  is  that  those  of 
yon  who  use  the  highways  have  a 
full  right  to  their  use  as  long  as 
you  ])ay  a  fair  share  of  the  cost  of 
the  highway  and  as  long  as  you 
travel  with  due  regard  for  the 
rights  of  the  other  people  who  may 
be  on  that  highway. 

Proposed  Legislation 

Now  with  those  assumptions 
there  are  certain  practical  situations 
which  are  before  you  now  which 
may  be  of  interest  to  you  in  your 
several  states  where  the  forty  four 
legislatures  are  now  in  session.  The 
first  is  that  the  National  Associ¬ 
ation  of  Railroad  and  Public 
Utility  Commissioners  has  recently 
brought  forward  a  bill  which  is 
going  to  l)e  submitted  to  the  legis¬ 
latures  in  every  state.  The  main 
elements  in  that  bill  may  l)e  very 
briefly  described.  The  first  is  that 
all  common  carrier  trucks  shall  be 
subjected  to  full  regulation,  rates, 
services,  and  everything  el.se.  The 
second  is  that  contract  carriers  shall 
l)e  subjected  to  similar  regulation 
and  in  both  cases  the  provision  is 
made  that  not  less  than  the  mini¬ 
mum  railroad  rate  shall  apply. 

So  that  the  first  purpose  of  this 
measure  is  to  freeze  the  freight  rate 
structure  both  on  the  highways  and 
on  the  railroad  at  a  high  level.  N’oti 
are  to  lo.se  whatever  advantage  you 
may  have  from  the  lower  costs  or 
the  more  efficient  service  in  parti¬ 
cular  cases  of  the  motor  vehicle. 

Further,  the  common  carrier 
truck  is  descril)ed  as  any  vehicle, 
the  contract  carrier  truck  is  des- 

*  Address  delivered  at  the  Traffic  and  Retail 
Delivery  Association  Session.  Twenty-Second 
Annual  Convention,  January  19,  1933. 


cribed  as  any  vehicle  which  has  only 
one  consignor  and  three  consignees, 
so  that  the  effect  will  lie  that  most 
of  tht  contract  operations  in  the 
states  today  will  go  into  the  com¬ 
mon  carrier  class  where  you  have 
the  full  rate  regulation. 

Ton  Mile  Tax 

.And  the  third  important  point  in 
this  bill  is  that  all  vehicles,  private 
carriers  as  well  as  contract  and  com¬ 
mon  carriers,  shall  jiay  a  ton  mile 
tax  for  the  right  to  use  the  road 
and  of  course  since  most  of  your 
o|ierations  jirobably  are  by  private 
vehicles,  you  will  be  subjected  to 
one  more  tax  than  you  are  paying 
at  the  jiresent  time. 

The  second  bit  of  news  which 
perhajis  is  of  interest  to  you  has  to 
do  with  the  sessions  which  have  lieen 
going  along  during  the  last  three 
months  of  the  Railway  Highway 
Committee.  This  problem  of  trans- 
iwrtation  has  become  so  vital,  has 
become  so  difficult,  it  has  engen¬ 
dered  so  much  bitterness  as  between 
the  groups,  that  the  leaders  on  both 
sides  have  felt  that  we  should  try 
in  every  way  that  we  can  to  remove 
this  subject  from  the  area  of  leg¬ 
islation  in  the  field  of  discussion, 
and  try  to  arrive  at  decisions  w’hich 
would  be  based  on  economics  rather 
than  on  legislation. 

Report  Being  Prepared 

.And  so  over  the  past  three 
months,  six  railroad  presidents  on 
the  one  side  of  the  table  and  six 
men  representing  agriculture  and 
shipping  business  generally  have 
been  sitting  down  and  discussing 
these  various  questions  which  are  of 
direct  concern  to  all  who  use  both 
the  highways  and  the  railways. 
Those  sessions  are  about  to  come 
to  a  close.  There  hasn’t  been  and 
probably  won’t  be  full  agreement 
between  the  two  groups.  It  isn’t 
to  be  e.xpected  within  the  first  time 
in  ten  years  that  these  groups  have 
sat  down  at  the  table  and  discussed 
things,  that  they  could  work  out  all 
of  the  problems  which  are  before 
them — particularly  when  those  prob¬ 


lems  are  so  far-reaching  as  the 
ones  which  they  had  had  under  con¬ 
sideration.  But  they  are  planning 
to  get  out  a  joint  report  and  that 
report  is  going  to  state  the  prin¬ 
ciples  uixm  which  there  is  an  agree¬ 
ment  l)etween  the  shi|)i)ers  and  the 
railroads,  and  it  is  also  going  to 
state  in  parallel  columns,  and  in 
clear  language,  the  ix)ints  upon 
which  there  is  a  disagreement  and 
the  reasons  for  that  disagreement. 
So  that  in  the  next  two  or  three 
weeks,**  there  should  be  availab'e 
to  all  of  you  who  are  interested  in 
the  question  of  motor  vehicle  trans- 
IK)rtation  a  document  which  will 
show  you  the  |X)sition  which  the 
railroads  have  taken,  the  reasons 
for  their  taking  it,  and  the  reasons 
for  the  ix)sitions  which  have  lieen 
taken  by  those  who  use  the  high¬ 
ways,  and  the  legislatures  can  have 
the  advantage  of  having  brought 
before  them  for  the  first  time  under 
one  cover,  the  two  opposing  points 
of  view. 

I  have  said  that  a  man  who  uses 
the  highways  should  be  willing  to 
jiay  his  fair  share  of  the  cost,  and 
that  he  should  travel  with  due  re¬ 
gard  for  the  rights  of  others  on  the 
highway. 

Uniform  Code  Prepared 

There  is  another  bit  of  news  in 
connection  with  the  last  point,  and 
that  is  that  within  the  last  two 
months  the  American  .Association 
of  State  Highway  Officials  and  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  represent¬ 
ing  the  engineering  authority  of  the 
United  States  have  designed  and 
l)ut  out  a  uniform  code  for  the  re¬ 
gulation  of  motor  vehicles.  That 
code  designates  the  size,  the  weight, 
the  height,  the  sj^eed,  the  width  of 
the  vehicle  as  it  travels  over  the 
main  road  or  inter-city  highway.  It 
makes  exceptions  for  the  adminis¬ 
tration,  ancl  it  covers  the  subject 
in  a  very  fair  and  impartial  way, 
in  a  way  which  is  designed  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  highways  from  undue  dam- 
age. 

In  that  code  there  are  many 
things  which  those  of  us  who  re¬ 
present  the  manufacturing  side  of 
the  picture  do  not  like,  but  we  have 
f  Continued  on  page  78) 

••This  report  may  now  be  obtained  by  writing 
to  the  Traffic  Group,  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  head¬ 
quarters. 
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A  New  Era  in  Merchandising 
Requires  New  Methods 
of  Packing 

By  A.  T.  WHITE 

Traffic  Manager,  The  Emporium,  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
and  Chairtnan,  Rate  Committee,  ll’cstcrn  Traffic  Conference 


Let  us  digress  a  moment  and 
look  back  into  the  types  of 
containers  used  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago,  transporting  the 
merchandise  from  manufacturers’ 
plants,  usually  located  in  the  East, 
the  Atlantic  Coast,  to  the  purchasers 
or  department  stores  located  on  the 
far  Pacific  Coast. 

About  the  time  I  first  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  department  store 
operations,  marking,  and  stockroom 
procedure,  it  was  customary  for 
jobbers,  manufacturers  and  vendors 
of  all  types  to  pack  their  wares  in 
cases  usually  made  of  wood,  some 
of  pine,  and  a  great  many  of  hard 
wood,  in  thickness  from  one  half 
to  an  inch  or  an  inch  and  one  quar¬ 
ter.  The  boards  were  usually  nailed 
on  heavy  wooden  ends,  using  large, 
heavy  iron  nails  and  reinforced  with 
iron  straps. 

A  few  stores  located  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  began  a  drive  for  the 
use  of  lighter  containers.  The  re¬ 
sult  was  that  in  about  five  or  six 
years,  the  usual  type  of  container, 
a  veneer  case,  weighing  approxi¬ 
mately  from  25  to  40  pounds,  was 
practically  nation-wide  in  use,  as 
against  the  heavier  or  solid  hard¬ 
wood  type  of  75  to  125  pounds  per 
case,  empty.  Such  universal  prac¬ 
tices  made  for  economies  to  the 
manufacturer,  jobber,  and  whole¬ 
saler,  and  meant  additional  savings 
on  transportation  to  the  purchaser 
of  the  consignment. 

Since  that  time,  paper  mills  have 
been  experimenting  with  pulp  board 
and  the  result  is  that  today  we  use 
a  paper  box.  corrugated,  of  recog¬ 
nized  potential  strength,  bearing 
dimensions  in  accordance  with  the 
type  of  material  and  size  of  con¬ 
signment  wanted  to  pack  within. 

This  type  of  container  is  the 
lightest  known  possible  shipping 
box  in  general  use  today,  and  is 
used  in  about  95  per  cent  of  ship¬ 
ments  forwarded  trancontinentally 
from  one  side  of  the  United  States 
to  the  other  and  vice  versa. 

The  result  of  this  scientific  study 


has  been  a  direct  loss  in  revenue  to 
Transcontinental  Carriers  of  not 
less  than  33  1/3  per  cent  of  their 
total  gross  revenue,  and  has  meant  a 
direct  savings  to  the  ultimate  con¬ 
sumer  or  consignee  of  many  thous¬ 
ands  of  dollars  Ijecause  of  this  gen¬ 
eral  adaptation  of  strawboard, 
Kraft,  and  corrugated  boxes. 

This  type  of  container  has  been 
in  use  for  a  great  many  years  and 
is  found  to  be  satisfactory  for  al¬ 
most  every  known  type  of  merchan¬ 
dise  shipped  today,  even  the  most 
fragile,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  many 
exhibits  found  in  the  salesrooms  of 
many  of  the  leading  box  manufac¬ 
turers  of  today. 

Because  of  the  lessened  cost  of 
merchandise  and  the  continuation  of 
the  present  level  of  rates  of  trans¬ 
portation,  it  has  become  necessary 
for  the  Traffic  Managers  of  those 
stores  located  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
to  look  elsewhere  for  opportunities 
for  reducing  the  landed  cost  of 
merchandise. 

Unnecessary  Costs 

We  find  that  a  great  many  of  the 
commodities,  sold  across  the  coun¬ 
try  to  the  department  stores,  are 
packed  in  containers  used  to  stock 
the  merchandise  in  the  salesrooms, 
or  agents’  rooms.  These  containers 
are  found  to  be  an  added  cost  to 
the  manufacturer  and  also  an  added 
factor  in  the  cost  of  transportation 
and  are  heavier  than  is  necessary  to 
insure  safe  arrival  of  merchandise 
at  customer’s  place  of  business. 

It  is  found  to  be  unessential  to 
many  of  the  more  progressive  stores 
that  sweaters,  commonly  retailing 
for  $2.95.  $1.95,  and  less,  be  shipped 
in  individual  boxes  which  are  not 
in  anv  way  necessary  to  the  safe 
arrival  of  that  merchandise,  nor  do 
thev  add  to  the  salability  of  the 
article,  nor  are  they  necessary  in 
the  stocking  of  this  merchandise. 

In  this  day  and  age  of  hand  to 
mouth  buying  and  selling,  very  little 
of  such  types  of  merchandise  are 
put  in  reserve  stock.  It,  therefore. 


follows  that  such  merchandise  is 
usually  sent  to  the  selling  floor 
without,  the  boxes,  and  inasmuch  as 
the  boxes  are  unnecessary  and  un¬ 
needed,  at  this  end,  and  cannot  be 
used  for  any  purpose,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  such  types  of  mer¬ 
chandise  be  shipped  packed  in  bulk  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  that  such  sweat¬ 
ers  be  bound  with  a  Kraft  binding 
paper.  This  keeps  the  merchandise 
m  question  more  or  less  in  shape, 
and  prevents  it  from  slipping  in  the 
container. 

Sweaters  are  a  very  good  example 
of  merchandise  that  can  and  should 
be  ordinarily  shipped  in  corrugated, 
Kraft  containers,  properly  lined 
with  pajKjr.  and  packed  in  bulk.  By 
so  doing,  approximately  20  per  cent 
is  saved  in  the  gross  weight  of  the 
consignment,  which  siiells  economy 
and  is  the  means  of  saving  con¬ 
siderable  in  transportation  costs, 
and  is  further  reflected  in  the  net 
j)rofit  to  the  selling  departments. 

Another  step  which  is  being  taken 
by  the  enterprising,  progressive  de¬ 
partment  stores  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  is  the  spreading  of  propa¬ 
ganda  to  reduce  the  weight  of  con¬ 
tainers  used  in  stocking  of  such 
merchandise  as  hosiery,  underwear, 
higher  priced  sweaters,  blouses, 
pajamas  and  other  similar  and 
analogous  types  of  merchandise, 
which  are  shipped  from  point  of 
manufacturer’s  plant  to  consignee  or 
the  store  selling  this  merchandise  on 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

Just  as  we  have  made  studies  into 
the  weights,  sizes,  and  types  of 
marking  supplies  or  tickets  used  in 
the  marking  of  merchandise  in  the 
Marking  Room,  so  should  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  make  a  study  of  the  type 
of  container,  its  size,  its  weight  and 
composition,  and  the  use  to  which 
it  is  put  after  it  reaches  the  store 
to  whom  the  merchandise  has  been 
sold  for  stocking  or  selling  pur¬ 
poses. 

It  is  our  contention  and  belief 
that  a  scientific  study  can  be  made 
of  these  containers  and  because  of 
this  study,  the  containers  themselves 
can  be  constructed  of  lighter  ma¬ 
terial.  somewhat  reduced  in  size, 
and  in  so  doing,  will  save  money 
not  only  to  the  manufacturer  but 
to  the  buyer  of  that  merchandise, 
because  the  net  weight  of  his  con¬ 
signment  will  be  reduced  very  ma¬ 
terially  and.  consequently,  lessen 
transportation  costs  and  add  profits 
to  the  store  as  well  as  lessen  costs 
of  production  to  the  manufacturer. 

Again,  we  have  found  many  man- 
(Continued  on  page  92) 
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Unemployment  Insurance 

By  ANNE  FlNExMAN* 

E III I'loy incut  Manager, 

The  Lasallc  <l'r  Koch  Co.,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Thirty  states  of  our  union, 
thirty  alert,  progressive,  ably 
administered  states,  are  this  day- 
on  the  threshold  of  some  action  on 
the  (juestion  of  adopting  a  plan  of 
ummployment  insurance.  1 ’resi¬ 
dent-elect  Franklin  Rtjosevelt  rode 
intt)  office  on  a  platform  which  in¬ 
cluded  an  unetiuivocal  declaration 
of  approval  of  the  principle  of  un¬ 
employment  insurance,  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  administration  stands  com¬ 
mitted  to  a  serious  consideration  of 
ways  and  means  for  handling  the 
problem.  New  York,  Ohio,  Connec¬ 
ticut,  Massachusetts,  California  are 
on  the  brink  of  legislative  acti(m. 
No  subject  has  a  greater  claim  upon 
our  attention  and  our  grave  delibera¬ 
tions.  As  representatives  of  the 
employitig  group,  we  are  challenged 
by  the  necessity  of  giving  the  (|ues- 
tion  profound  study  and  earnest 
delate. 

Orderly  Plan  Lacking 

What  is  hack  of  this  interest? 
What  factors  constitute  the  chal¬ 
lenge  to  society  and  business  to  do 
something  about  it?  The  relentless 
sweep  of  economic  events  brings  us 
at  the  moment  to  a  choice  of  method 
for  the  future  handling  of  our  un¬ 
employed.  In  the  present  economic 
era  when  employment  by  others  has 
to  so  large  an  extent  supplanted 
independent  occupations,  there  is 
an  urgent  anxiety  for  protection 
against  loss  of  employment,  since 
for  the  great  majority  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  life  are  to  be  secured 
only  by  income  received  as  the 
result  of  the  individual’s  labor  as 
an  emidoye.  There  is  no  argument 
about  the  need  for  preventive  meas¬ 
ures  for  the  elimination  of  unem¬ 
ployment  as  a  long-range  objective, 
and  the  need  for  a  proper  plan  for 
the  relief  of  the  di.stress  that  at^- 
companies  unemployment  as  an 
immediate  issue.  Our  present  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  i)roblem  can  hardly 
be  called  a  method.  It  lacks  plan  or 
preparation ;  it  operates  more  out 

’Address  clelivered  at  the  Store  Manasement 
firoup  Session,  Twenty-Second  Annual  Con¬ 
vention.  January  18,  1933. 


(tf  de.speratiou  and  the  grim  force 
of  compulsion  than  by  any  pre-ar¬ 
ranged  plan  or  orderly  system. 
Private  and  community  projects  of 
charity  make  a  nervous,  uneven 
attack  upon  the  evil  concomitants 
of  unemployment,  hut  for  all  our 
efforts,  we  find  ourselves  making 
provisions  that  are  denutralizing  to 
the  wttrker  who  has  to  pick  up  a 
ba.sket  of  charity  food,  unjust  to  the 
taxpayer  who  has  to  bear  the  terrific 
burden  of  local  relief,  and  injurious 
to  business  and  the  community  at 
large.  This  is  true  iii  normal  years, 
though  it  then  goes  largely  un¬ 
noticed.  In  times  like  the  present 
it  is  broug^it  forcibly  to  public  at¬ 
tention. 

A  Problem  of  Organization 

The  real  truth  is  that  we  have 
only  recently  come  to  a  conception 
of  unemployment  as  an  inherent, 
persistent,  and  inescapable  factor 
in  modern  economic  life.  The  doc¬ 
trine  that  unemployment  was  due  to 
personal  causes  was  a  natural  corol¬ 
lary  of  the  American  emphasis  on 
imlividualism,  a  theory  retained 
longer  here  than  in  Euroj)e  chiefiy 
l)ecause  of  the  outlet  for  surplus 
labor  which  w-as  offered  by  the 
frontier  regions  of  the  United 
States.  But  with  the  gradual  occu- 
])ation  of  the  desirable  lands  and 
the  recurring  periods  of  industrial 
depression,  we  have  arrived,  of 
necessity,  at  a  greater  appreciation 
of  the  weakness  of  the  individual 
worker,  amid  the  play  of  industrial 
and  social  forces,  and  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  there  are  risks  involved 
in  the  industrial  system  which  the 
individual  cannot  cope  with  singly. 

Unemployment,  we  must  admit, 
is  primarily  a  problem  of  industrial 
organization  and  not  one  of  in¬ 
dividual  character.  The  oscillations 
of  business  bring  on  much  of  the 
distress  from  unemjdoyment.  As 
soon  as  we  see  that  individual  effort 
alone  cannot  guard  against  all  the 
social  ills  of  our  economic  structure, 
we  admit  that  society  has  an  obliga¬ 
tion  to  try  to  prevent  the  whole 
burden  of  industrial  progress  from 
falling  upon  the  worker.  What  can 


we  do  about  it?  No  one  knows  the 
one  remedy  for  unemployment, 
i'here  is  no  single  answer  to  the 
derangements  of  our  economic  sys¬ 
tem.  Unemployment  being  the  re¬ 
sult  of  many  sicknesses,  of  course, 
cannot  be  cured  by  one  nostrum, 
treatment  or  even  by  one  simple 
panacea,  nor  by  glib  platitudes  and 
large  dosages  of  optimism.  If  we 
were  to  attack  the  whole  array  of 
causes  of  the  ailment,  we  may  liave 
to  take  some  drastic,  incredible, 
inconceivable  steps  like  abolishing 
wars  and  doing  away  with  tariffs, 
revising  financial  systems,  changing 
our  tectinological  layout,  revamping 
our  educational  system,  etc.  But 
we  cannot  do  these,  and  so  sensibly 
we  must  look  to  abolish  at  least 
the  distress  from  unemployment. 
This  we  may  be  able  to  do — but  to 
do  it  we  must  lay  plans,  we  must 
systematize  and  organize  and  direct 
our  methods.  To  date,  private  and 
public  charities  have  been  the  chief 
means  relied  upon  to  provide  for 
the  needs  and  prevent  the  suffering 
of  the  individuals  and  families  in 
distress  from  unemployment.  The 
lack  of  a  better  method,  to  quote 
from  the  Ohio  report,  constitutes 
“a  dangerous  menace  to  the  safety 
of  the  state,  to  the  solvency  of  pub¬ 
lic  treasuries,  to  the  integrity  of 
family  life  for  thousands  of  our 
citizens,  to  the  physical  and  moral 
welfare  of  the  children  of  those 
families,  to  the  smooth  functioning 
of  business,  and  to  that  spirit  of 
independence,  initiative,  and  self- 
reliance  and  self-support  that  the 
l)eople  of  this  country  have  rightly 
regarded  as  the  essence  of  Ameri¬ 
canism”.  In  other  phases  of  our 
lives  where  risks  are  too  burden¬ 
some  for  the  individual  to  assure 
alone,  society  has  adopted  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  insurance.  We  have  in¬ 
surance  against  fire,  death,  sick¬ 
ness,  invalidism,  accident.  We  have 
used  the  principle  of  insurance  to 
take  care  of  every  other  kind  of  in¬ 
dustrial  and  like  risk.  The  risk 
being  widely  distributed  the  individ¬ 
ual  burden  becomes  comparatively 
small.  Why  not  some  form  of  in¬ 
surance  against  the  inevitable  un¬ 
employment  risk? 

Essential  Factors 

In  considering  the  meaning  of 
unemployment  insurance  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  first  to  set  up  a  common  con¬ 
ception  of  the  word  insurance.  It 
is  the  payment  of  a  loss  from  a 
fund  established  for  the  purpose  of 
|)rotecting  the  members  of  the  group 
establishing  such  a  fund.  Against 
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the  background  of  this  conception, 
let  us  see  wliat  unemployment  in¬ 
surance  should  embrace : — 

1.  It  should  be  compulsory  for 
all  businesses  within  the  state, 
lest  the  bad  personal  risks 
predominate. 

2.  It  should  Ije  contributary  to 
enlist  the  interests  of  the  em¬ 
ployer  and  the  employe. 

3.  It  should  limit  exceptionally 
bad  risks  by  establishing  a 
rigorous  relationship  between 
benefits  and  contributions. 

4.  It  should  have  a  low  rate  of 
payment  lest  the  scheme  en¬ 
courage  unemployment. 

5.  It  should  have  state  backing 
and  administration  for  neces¬ 
sary  stability  and  impartiality. 

6.  It  should  encourage  employers 
and  employes  to  discriminate 
against  casual  employment. 

In  short,  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance  is  a  practical,  expedient  plan 
for  laying  up  reserves  by  planned 
and  orderly  methods  to  provide  re¬ 
lief  for  the  unemployed  on  a  basis 
more  regular,  more  adequate,  and 
less  demoralizing  than  the  present 
grants  of  private  and  public  charity. 
It  is  possible,  in  other  words,  to 
handle  the  distressing  results  of 
unemployment  on  the  basis  of  in¬ 
surance  paid  out  of  the  savings  of 
the  employers  and  employes  who 
should  jointly  share  the  risks. 

What  does  the  employe  buy  with 
his  contributions  to  an  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  plan?  He  buys  a 
certain  measure  of  security  against 
the  uncertain  day  of  his  temporary 
lay-off  or  permanent  dismissal.  He 
buys  the  right  to  maintenance  of 
self-respect  and  indei)endence,  and 
he  buys  some  continuation  of  his 
ability  to  purchase.  What  does  the 
employer  buy  with  his  contribution? 
He  buys  lower  taxes  in  that  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  implies  a  re¬ 
duction  in  those  funds  that  must  be 
appropriated  for  relief.  He  buys 
more  satisfied  emjiloyes.  He  buys 
at  least  partially  sustained  purchas¬ 
ing  power  in  his  community.  He 
buys  a  plan  against  hazards. 

Objectives 

Compulsory  unemployment  in¬ 
surance  lays  claim  to  accomplishing 
the  following: 

1.  It  provides  a  modest  meas¬ 
ure  of  self-respecting  support  to  the 
involuntarily  unemployed. 

2.  It  provides  a  substantial  re¬ 
serve  of  purchasing  power  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  consumers 


when  most  needed  to  hasten  busi¬ 
ness  recovery.  This  reserve  of  pur¬ 
chasing  power  may  be  regarded  as 
a  cushion  against  a  declining  rate 
of  purchasing  and  consumption. 

3.  It  protects  the  conscientious 
employer  who  would  voluntarily 
make  provisions  from  the  under¬ 
cutting  of  his  less  scrupulous  com- 
lietitor. 

4.  It  would  tend  to  hasten  the 
adoption  of  methods  of  stabilizing 
employment. 

5.  It  would  help  the  state  to 
collect  and  distribute  the  necessary 
information  to  help  in  combating 
unemployment. 

6.  It  would  curtail  frozen  sav¬ 
ings  under  the  spectre  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  thus  result  in  a  steadier 
rate  of  spending. 

7.  It  would  furnish  continuous 
incentive  to  interest  in  unemploy¬ 
ment  prevention. 

Limitations 

There  are  many  things  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  cannot  do.  It 
cannot  of  course  help  in  the  present 
situation.  W'^hile  insurance  collects 
and  distributes  funds,  it  does  not 
and  catmot  create  funds.  This 
point  cannot  be  too  much  empha¬ 
sized  for  the  reason  that  overzeal- 
ous  advocates  often  seem  to  assume 
that  the  act  of  adopting  an  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance  plan  will  in 
some  magic  mamier  simultaneously 
create  assets  immediately  available 
for  payment  of  benefits.  Further¬ 
more,  unemployment  insurance  can¬ 
not  ever  displace  public  or  private 
charities  or  social  agencies.  There 
will  always  be  the  peripheral  cases, 
the  shiftless,  the  misfits  who  are 
the  natural  and  unavoidable  recip¬ 
ients  of  charity.  Unemployment 
insurance  is  designed  to  take  care 
of  employable  individuals  when  they 
lose  income  due  to  cessation  of  em¬ 
ployment,  but  insurance  can  never 
afford  protection  to  those  who  are 
not  normally  employable. 

Necessary  Aceoiiipaniiuents 

In  addition,  unemployment  in¬ 
surance  cannot  be  considered  reme¬ 
dial  or  alone  effectual  unless  we 
])rovide  the  following  very  neces¬ 
sary  accompaniments : 

1.  Well-organized  public  em¬ 
ployment  exchanges  which  would 
be  in  touch  with  all  opportunities 
for  emtdoyment  in  a  given  locality. 

2.  Well-established  vocational 
training  and  vocational  rehabilita¬ 
tion  programs  which  would  direct 
the  training  and  retraining  of  those 


unemployed  who  are  displaced  by 
machinery  and  other  industrial  and 
economic  changes. 

3.  ‘Regularization  of  the  lalnir 
market  by  the  use  of  public  works. 
This  would  mean  the  saving  and 
shifting  of  public  works  for  times 
of  decline. 

4.  Centralizing  and  reducing 
labor  reserves  by  improved  per.son- 
nel  and  business  methods  in  the  in¬ 
dividual  institutions. 

At  present  there  are  two  main 
forms  of  compulsory  unemployment 
insurance  being  considered  by  the 
various  states.  The  one  is  strictly 
unemployment  insurance  in  which 
employer  and  employe  contribute 
into  a  fund  administered  by  the 
state.  The  Ohio  recommendation  is 
2  per  cent  of  payroll  for  employer 
and  1  per  cent  of  earnings  for  em¬ 
ploye.  The  other  is  a  compulsory 
form  of  private  unemployment  re¬ 
serves.  In  either  case  provision  is 
made  for  benefits  based  on  certain 
periods  of  employment  and  amounts 
of  contribution. 

Legislation  Needed 

Why  is  there  interest  in  an  ur¬ 
gency  for  state  legislation  now? 
liecause  in  any  progressive  move¬ 
ment  we  have  alw’ays  found  the 
mass  lagging,  and  have  had  to  turn 
to  legislation  as  the  accelerating 
force.  It  appears  that  a  wide  cover¬ 
age  of  unemployment  insurance, 
even  in  so  far  as  it  is  an  advantage 
to  the  individual  business,  will  come 
only  through  legislation.  Certainly 
compulsory  legislation  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  bring  about  general  accejit- 
ance.  In  our  all-too-human  manner 
we  may  forget  the  precepts  of  this 
critical  experience  when  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  make  it  disappear. 
.After  all,  the  last  three  years  have 
lieen  more  condusive  to  pentrating 
social  thinking  than  any  other  three 
years  in  our  history,  'fhey  have 
l»een  termed  by  some  “a  lucid  inter¬ 
val  in  our  thought  processes". 
Therefore,  now  is  the  time  serious¬ 
ly  to  consider  the  problem. 

We  pass  on  now  to  consider  the 
objections  and  difficulties  which 
opponents  of  unemployment  insur¬ 
ance  have  declared  are  unanswerable 
and  insuperable.  First,  unemjiloy- 
ment  insurance  has  been  called  un¬ 
sound  business.  If  it  is — and  it  is 
— the  accepted  view  that,  by  ijaying 
high  wages,  business  should  sustain 
purchasing  power  and  help  keep 
production  on  an  even  keel,  it  is 
only  another  step  to  the  ixisition. 
that  in  so  far  as  pensions,  conipen- 
(Continued  on  page  94) 
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Selling  Men’s  Wear — If  Ever 

By  L.  W.  LIBEV* 

(jeneral  Manager, 

Continental  Clothing  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 


Right  now  tlie  men's  clothing 
business  is  looking  up.  It  s 
looking  up  because  it’s  nat  on 
it’s  back !  1  here  is  liardly  a  men  s 
clothing  department  in  any  big  retail 
store  in  this  country  that  is  making 
a  satisfactory  sliownig.  Why.-'  W  no 
IS  to  blame.''  Let's  see  if  we  can 
hnd  out. 

First,  we  will  not  attempt  to  solve 
the  problems  of  mercliandising  or 
advertising.  Nor  am  1  going  to  bore 
you  with  details  of  busheiing  ex¬ 
pense.  1  will  ask  you  to  remember 
one  thing,  however.  Busheiing  is 
the  biggest  single  source  of  wasted 
e.Kpeiise  in  the  average  department 
store,  with  the  exception  of  the  pay¬ 
roll  expense  of  store  owners'  rela¬ 
tives. 

Cliarging  for  alterations  during 
.sales  is  gaining  ground  nationally. 
There  are  many  keen  merchants  who 
are  discovering  that  advertising  sale 
prices,  as  being  so  low  that  a  small 
charge  for  alterations  is  necessary, 
seems  to  be  actually  increasing  cus¬ 
tomer  interest. 

Sell  the  Customer 

Salesmanship,  1  firmly  believe,  is 
the  most  neglected  part  of  the  men’s 
wear  problem  and  something  we  can 
turn  to  with  a  reasonable  hope  of 
getting  somewhere.  Listen  to  what 
Maurice  L.  Rothschild  of  Chicago, 
one  of  the  keenest  psychologists  in 
the  men’s  apparel  industry,  says 
about  selling  men’s  wear.  'I'o  him 
it  is  always  more  important  to  sell 
the  customer  than  to  sell  the  mer¬ 
chandise.  He  says,  “In  making  a 
sale  I  always  have  in  mind  a  resale. 
I  always  endeavor  to  send  the  cus¬ 
tomer  away  so  pleased  with  his  pur¬ 
chase  and  with  me  that  he  would 
remember  me  and  come  back  to  me.” 
Mr.  Rothschild  lielieves  that  we 
should  not  sell  clothes.  We  should 
sell  personal  appearance  and  attract¬ 
iveness.  He  believes  that  a  man  who 
wears  costly  clothes  enjoys  a  com¬ 
fort  that  others  have  to  get  along 
without.  We  should  not  sell  shoes, 
we  should  sell  foot  comfort,  smart 
appearance  and  the  enjoyment  of 
walking  as  a  fine  exercise.  He  lie- 
lieves  that  instead  of  selling  things 

*Address  delivered  at  the  Store  Management 
Session.  Twenty-Second  Annual  Convention. 
January  18.  1933. 


one  snouid  sell  ideas,  feelings,  self- 
respect,  happiness  and  pride  in  home 
lite.  it  was  he  who  first  taugni  me 
that  a  pleasant  smile  is  tlie  only 
tiling  in  tlie  world  tliat  has  no  value 
until  you  have  given  it  to  soniebouy. 

laelimg  has  been  establisiiecl  scien¬ 
tifically  111  practically  every  line  of 
business  but  men’s  wear.  VV  hen  the 

-  brush  salesman  rings  your 

door-bell  he  is  following  instructions 
given  him  in  book  form.  He  places 
ins  sample  bag  on  the  right  side  of 
tlie  doorway  where  the  housewife, 
cautiously  peeking  out  through  the 
half-open  door  cannot  spot  it.  When 
the  -  vacuum  cleaner  sales¬ 

man  admires  your  beautiful  home 
or  strokes  the  heads  of  your  beauti¬ 
ful  children,  he  is  doing  it  because 
a  scientifically  prepared  booklet  tells 
him  just  what  to  say  and  do. 

Do  you  know  what  a  customer 
told  me  recently  ?  He  said,  "1  am  50 
years  old  and  never  in  my  life  have 
I  found  it  so  easy  to  say  ’No’  to 
a  clothing  salesman.  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  the  salesmen  are  discouraged. 
They  are  completely  licked  and  look 
it.  1  sometimes  wonder  if  1  did  buy 
a  suit  of  clothes  whether  the  sales¬ 
man  would  drop  dead.” 

Is  there  a  real  probability  of  being 
able  to  improve  sales  in  your  men’s 
wear  department  ?  There  is :  The 
seat  of  the  average  man’s  pants  to¬ 
day  is  worn  so  thin  that  he  can  sit 
on  a  dime  and  call  “heads”  or 
"tails”.  Topcoats  are  shabby,  ties 
are  frayed,  shoes  down  at  the  heels, 
liat  bands  greasy  and,  all  in  all, 
men  are  getting  ready  to  buy  some 
ileceiit  clothes.  Some  men  have 
even  worn  their  Christmas  neck¬ 
ties.  It’s  time  for  some  salesman¬ 
ship  on  honest,  dependable  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Psychological  Methods 

1  am  going  to  discuss  salesman- 
shi])  as  it  is  taught  in  men’s  stores, 
including  the  tricks,  the  psychology 
and  the  methods.  It  may  be  suffi¬ 
ciently  different  from  your  dejiart- 
nient  store  routine  training  to  be 
of  some  interest.  It  has  helped  us. 
I  feel  sure.  .Xnd  let  me  say  right 
here,  I  do  not  advise  asking  the 
buyer  to  do  the  training.  Many  a 
buyer  who  used  to  be  a  good  fel¬ 
low  has  been  in  so  much  hot  water 


lately  that  he  has  become  hard- 
boiied.  Let  your  service  or  your 
training  heads  supervise  the  train¬ 
ing,  but  be  sure  it  is  done. 

First  of  all,  what  kind  of  a  cus¬ 
tomer  is  the  average  man  ?  He  wore 
shirts  for  300  years  before  he  found 
out  that  he  didn’t  have  to  put  tlieni 
on  over  his  head.  He  wore  de¬ 
tachable  cuffs  for  a  hundred  years 
before  he  fastened  them  to  the  ends 
of  his  shirt  sleeves.  But  he  still 
wears  separate  collars,  blis  suits 
of  clothes  have  14  pockets  in  which 
he  carries  less  than  a  woman  can 
put  into  one  pocketbook. 

Most  men  are  secretly  vain, 
riiere  is  an  old  and  true  saying 
that  “when  a  man  falls  in  love  with 
himself  it  is  the  beginning  of  a 
lifelong  romance.”  Not  all  men,  of 
course.  There  are  some  men  who 
think  of  a  necktie  as  being  a  $2 
annoyance  given  them  at  Christmas 
with  a  bill  for  it  arriving  in  Jan¬ 
uary. 

Women  Shoppers 

But  things  are  now  changing  and 
the  average  woman  for  the  first 
time  is  beginning  to  insist  that  the 
man  of  the  household  spruce  up  in 
order  to  get  a  job,  or  to  hold  his 
job.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  nothing 
pleases  a  woman  more  than  to  have 
a  well-groomed  man  for  a  back¬ 
ground  anyway ! 

'I'he  average  woman  goes  shop¬ 
ping  for  the  fun  of  it.  When  a 
man  goes  shopping  he  means  busi¬ 
ness.  From  the  viewpoint  of  a 
man’s  store  he  is  hard  to  get  hold 
of  and  easy  to  lose. 

Let  us  start  off  to  get  some  busi¬ 
ness  for  our  men’s  clothing  de¬ 
partment.  A  sale  of  a  suit  and  an 
overcoat  is  as  good  as  20  shirts 
and  60  neckties.  How  do  we  first 
get  the  man  and  his  wife?  We  ad¬ 
vertise  that  women  are  welcome  and 
that  they  know  good  fabrics  and 
fine  tailoring  so  thoroughly  that  we 
want  them  to  see  personally  our 
fine  garments.  When  the  husband 
is  due  for  a  suit,  wbat  store  does 
sbe  suggest?  Yours. — because  she 
knows  she  is  welcome.  When  the 
man  and  wife  step  into  the  men’s 
clothing  department  what  happens? 
The  wife  is  given  a  comfortable 
chair.  Polite !  Oh,  yes.  hut  when  a 
tired  woman  shopper  gets  com¬ 
fortably  seated,  the  man  is  helpless. 
He  can’t  escape  easily!  It  is  the 
woman  who  must  be  sold,  because 
if  she  isn’t  boss,  what  in  the  name 
of  Hail  Columbia  is  she  doing  in 
a  men’s  clothing  department?  What 
is  the  salesman  trained  to  do?  Flat¬ 
ter  the  man?  No!  Never  trv  to 
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make  a  man  personally  attractive  in 
the  presence  ot  his  wife.  She  im¬ 
mediately  imagines  tliat  he  may 
look  too  good  to  some  other  woman. 
We  talk  business  success,  "i’ros- 
perity  comes  to  tliose  who  look 
prosperous.”  The  wife  visualizes 
prosperity  as  meaning  more  in¬ 
come,  more  income  sounds  good  to 
her  and  the  liigher  priced  suit  is 
half  sold  right  then  and  tliere. 

Frequently  she  conies  alone  into 
a  furnishings  department.  Did  you 
ever  stop  to  think  that  72  per  cent 
of  the  men’s  hosiery  sold  in  this 
country  is  bought  by  women  and 
that  it  is  ridicuously  easy  to  sell 
three  pairs  of  the  same  fancy  pat¬ 
tern  to  a  woman?  This  is  how  it  is 
done.  When  she  buys  tlie  first  pair, 
explain  to  her  that  if  one  stocking 
is  torn  or  develops  a  big  hole,  the 
other  stocking  has  to  be  thrown 
away,  but  if  she  buys  three  pairs 
all  alike,  after  two  stockings  be¬ 
come  unwearable  she  still  has  two 
pairs  left  instead  of  one,  which 
means  that  she  is  getting  an  extra 
pair  for  nothing,  which  is  a  saving 
of  one-third.  It  is  simple  when  you 
stop  to  think  of  it,  but  apparently 
we  have  not  been  thinking  enough 
about  selling  men’s  wear. 

Selling  Neckties 

How  many  of  you  have  ever 
stopped  to  think  of  the  peculiar 
psychology  concerning  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  necktie?  The  average 
man  buys  a  necktie  having  in  mind 
a  desire  to  please  some  woman, 
either  his  wife,  his  mother,  his 
daughter  or  his  sweetheart.  He 
likes  to  buy  from  a  woman  because 
he  wants  to  see  how  it  reacts  on 
her  as  representing  all  women.  And 
by  the  same  psychology,  when  a 
woman  is  buying  a  tie  for  a  man 
she  prefers  to  buy  it  from  a  man 
on  the  theory  that  he  represents  all 
men,  and  she  wants  his  reaction  as 
being  probably  in  line  with  the  re¬ 
action  of  the  man  who  is  to  get  the 
tie.  She  doesn’t  care  whether  other 
women  admire  it  or  not.  She  hopes 
they  do  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
If  your  store  has  only  women 
clerks,  try  one  male  clerk.  If  you 
have  all  men,  add  a  girl  or  two. 
Use  a  double-barreled  shotgun  to 
get  both  sexes. 

Speaking  of  types  of  salesi)eo])le, 
— let  us  for  a  moment  consider 
them  and  how  they  should  be 
handled.  Most  clothing  salesmen 
and  many  furnishings  salespeople 
are  paid  a  flat  commission  on  their 
volume.  It  would  seem  as  if  this 
should  be  a  guarantee  that  they 
would  make  every  possible  effort 


to  increase  their  sales.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  this  is  not  true.  Most  of 
this  type  of  salesmen  seem  to  be 
content  with  earning  wnat  iney  xeel 
is  a  satistactory  income,  instead  of 
shooting  for  a  sales  volume  satis¬ 
factory  to  their  employer.  1  could 
mention  one  clothing  salesman  who 
was  only  an  average  success  until 
he  lost  his  nest  egg  in  the  stock 
market.  He  tlien  had  to  really  try 
to  sell  clothing  and  Ins  volume  is 
running  50  per  cent  higher  than  it 
was  a  year  ago.  The  most  effective 
stimulus  among  the  salespeople  in 
a  men’s  store  is  the  weekly  posting 
in  a  conspicuous  place  ot  their 
standings  in  sales,  busheling,  costs 
and  various  contests.  Somehow  or 
other  the  one  thing  that  seems  to 
arouse  them  to  action  is  being  pub¬ 
licly  posted  as  being  the  poorest  in 
any  kind  of  a  contest.  It  doesn't 
seem  to  be  fear  of  their  job  that 
bothers  them  as  it  is  the  humilia¬ 
tion  of  wearing  a  dunce  cap. 

Store  Contests 

In  almost  all  of  our  store  con¬ 
tests  salespeople  seem  to  have  a 
particularly  keen  interest  in  receiv¬ 
ing  a  ticket,  which  is  in  reality  a 
lottery  ticket.  At  the  end  of  each 
month  all  of  these  tickets  which  are 
issued  for  such  accomplishments  as 
selling  two  suits  to  one  customer, 
selling  a  suit  from  the  highest  price 
line,  and  making  possible  a  second 
sale  of  hats,  shoes  or  furnishings 
through  personal  introduction,  are 
thrown  into  a  hat  and  the  sales- 
force  organization  supervises  the 
drawing.  The  prizes  can  be  large 
or  small  and  interest  is  sustained 
all  through  the  month  in  the  con¬ 
test.  Even  the  salesman  with  only 
one  ticket  lives  in  hope  all  month, 
as  he  has  a  chance  of  winning  first 
prize  with  his  solitary  ticket! 

Whatever  your  activities  in  the 
matter  of  selling  by  suggestion,  al¬ 
ways  remember  that  there  should  be 
some  tangible  and  interesting  con¬ 
test  involved  with  some  form  of 
reward.  The  average  department 
store  is  always  hammering  on  the 
need  of  making  additional  sales  by 
suggesting  merchandise  in  other 
departments.  The  salesperson’s  at¬ 
titude  toward  it,  however,  is  some¬ 
thing  like  the  farmer  boy  on  a  hot 
summer’s  day  who  was  asked  by  a 
stranger.  “Just  what  do  you  get  for 
hoeing  corn?”  He  answered,  “Noth¬ 
ing  if  I  do,  and  H -  if  I  don’t.” 

How  many  of  you,  when  a  cus¬ 
tomer  asks  for  a  style  chart,  merely 
hand  him  one  without  trying  to 
find  out  why  he  asked  for  one? 
Some  of  you  are  afraid  to  ask  for 


fear  it  will  be  a  question  you  can¬ 
not  answer,  such  as — wnat  should 
1  wear  for  a  formal  afternoon 
wedding  ’to  be  held  on  the  lawn  ol 
a  Long  Island  summer  estate:  I 
know  of  a  recent  case  where  a  sales¬ 
man  asked  a  customer  politely  just 
what  information  he  wanted  to  get 
out  of  the  style  chart.  He  found 
otit  that  the  customer  was  to  be  tlie 
best  man  at  a  very  prominent  wed¬ 
ding  and  sold  him  $235  worth  of 
merchandise  before  he  lelt  the 
store. 

Ensemble  Selling 

Here  is  a  simple  thing  that  may 
interest  you  because  for  some  un¬ 
known  reason  few  stores  try  it. 
Whenever  a  man  purchases  a  top¬ 
coat,  sell  him  a  pair  of  gloves.  I'liese 
two  apparently  disassociated  arti¬ 
cles  go  together  just  as  effectively 
as  a  shirt  and  tie  —  rubbers  and 
raincoat — or  ham  and  eggs.  I’lie 
trouble  is  that  we  are  not  scientific 
ham  and  eggers  but  we  try  unheard 
of  combinations  like  hot  dogs  with 
chocolate  sauce. 

Watch  your  collar  customer, — 
the  one  that  the  salespeople  call  a 
nuisance.  That  customer  wears 
overcoats,  suits,  hats,  shoes  and  fur¬ 
nishings  like  every  other  man. 
.Somebody  is  getting  his  business 
who  does  not  carry  collars  and  who¬ 
ever  it  is  they  are  smarter  than  you 
if  you  let  them  get  away  with  it. 
riie  manufacturer  of  the  fastest 
selling  shirt  in  the  world  has  just 
started  making  plain  colored  ties 
and  yet  very  few  of  the  stores  who 
carry  this  shirt  and  this  tie  have 
thought  of  associating  the  fact  that 
the  dark  blue  plain  tie  was  the  re¬ 
sult  of  hundreds  of  experiments  to 
get  the  absolutely  correct  dark  blue 
that  would  go  well  with  their  jiar- 
ticular  shade  of  light  blue  and  light 
gray  plain  colored  shirts. 

All  of  which  brings  us  to  the 
sales  that  we  can  make  through  the 
proper  knowledge  and  use  of  those 
three  little  word.s — Color — Line — 
and  Design.  Most  of  you  have  be¬ 
lieved  that  your  sales  force  is  well 
trained  in  color,  line  and  design. 
I  suggest  you  do  a  little  shopping 
to  see  how  many  of  them  are  actual¬ 
ly  using  it.  It  makes  me  boil  to  see 
a  man  who  has  been  selling  clothing 
for  20  years  put  a  young  man’s 
snajipy  model  suit  on  a  rather  port¬ 
ly,  middle-aged  man,  simply  be¬ 
cause  the  customer  happened  to 
fancy  the  pattern.  Then  he  goes 
over  to  the  fitter  with  a  proposition 
that  has  as  much  logic  to  it  as  trying 
to  cut  the  steeple  off  a  church  to 
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make  it  look  like  a  Chinese  laundry. 
The  sale  is  lost  and  the  salesperson 
blames  the  titter  for  not  heinfj  co¬ 
operative.  Your  fitter  is  the  most 
important  salesperson  on  your  floor. 
During  a  clothing  .sale  in  this  city 
just  before  Christmas  I  saw  a  very 
short  and  stocky  man  being  sold 
one  of  those  huge,  fuzzy,  pile  fabric 
coats.  .\s  he  went  out  of  the  store 
it  looked  as  if  his  mother  had  been 
a  teddy  bear  and  his  father  a 
gorilla.  And  another  customer  was 
pntbably  lost  to  the  store  through 
destroyed  confidence. 

Show  Becoming  Merchandise 

Only  a  few  days  ago  I  was  visit¬ 
ing  a  clothing  store  and  in  came  an 
extremely  pale  man  with  one  of 
those  sallow,  pasty  faces.  He  had 
seen  a  light  blue  suit  in  the  win¬ 
dow.  The  salesman  put  it  on  him 
and  told  him  that  he  looked  like  a 
million  dollars.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  he  looked  so  much  like  Dracula 
that  T  was  tempted  to  hire  him 
evenings  to  haunt  our  landlord.  He 
stared  at  himself  in  the  glass  and 
I  think  that  he  looked  so  awful 
that  he  must  have  scared  himself. 
.\nvway,  out  he  walked.  The  store 
had  lost  a  customer  and  the  sales¬ 
man  reported  a  lost  sale  as  being 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  custftmer 
was  merely  looking.  And  yet.  all 
that  was  probably  necessary  was  to 
show  that  walking  ghost  one  of 
those  (lull.  soft,  red-brow’ti  home¬ 
spuns  that  would  have  added  color 


to  his  face  instead  of  accentuating 
his  paleness. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  store  in  Bos¬ 
ton  did  a  remarkably  fine  adver¬ 
tising  and  window  display  job,  ad¬ 
vocating  the  ideal  harmonies  that 
could  be  accomplished  with  red  ties 
and  gray  suits  and  shirts.  I  went 
into  the  store  to  look  it  over  and 
not  one  .salesman,  nor  the  buyer, 
nor  the  door  man.  nor  the  floor 
superintendent  was  “practicing 
what  he  preached.”  Incidentally, 
how  many  of  you  so-called  “big 
shots”  in  the  retailing  world  do  a 
really  good  job  as  regards,  your  own 
])ersonal  appearance?  You  cannot 
ask  a  salesman  to  dress  better  than 
the  store  executives.  I  don’t  mean 
you  should  bring  ])ressure  on  your 
salesforce  to  spend  money  to  ac- 
comj)lish  this.  There  is  nothing  less 
expensive  in  the  world  than  neat¬ 
ness,  cleanliness  and  good  taste. 

How  many  salespeople  use  the 
simplest  expedient  of  all  in  trying 
to  introduce  a  second  sale?  The 
stupid  ones  say,  “Is  there  anvthing 
else?”  The  reasonably  intelligent 
ones  .say,  “Could  T  interest  you  in 
so  and  so?”  The  customer  always 
says  “No.”  The  customer  is  de¬ 
fending  his  pocketbook  from  attack 
and  is  ready  to  say  “No”  the  mo¬ 
ment  any  ])ressure  is  apj-lied.  The 
real  smart  salesperson  says.  “Have 
von  seen  the  new  idea  in  a  ])igskin 
leather  susi)ender?”  Before  the 
<ntstoiner  realizes  it  he  has  auh)- 
maticallv  said  “No”  and  the  clerk 


immediately  says,  “That’s  too  had, 
here  it  is.  Isn’t  it  a  striking  idea?” 
These  things  are  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  a  small  book  and  a  big  book 
at  the  end  of  a  day. 

Closing  a  Sale 

How  many  of  your  salesmen  have 
been  actually  taught  how  to  close 
a  suit  sale  rather  than  talking 
themselves  out  of  it?  Personally, 
I  know  of  nothing  more  effective 
after  you  are  sure  that  you  have  the 
right  suit  for  the  customer  than  to 
say,  “Do  you  want  trousers  finished 
plain  or  with  a  cuff?”  Too  many 
salespeople  close  a  sale  without 
actually  knowing  that  it  is  going  to 
hapjKm.  As  an  example  of  what  I 
mean, — how  many  of  your  clothing 
salesmen  are  taking  full  advantage 
of  the  fact  that  the  new  celanese 
linings  with  all  their  advantages 
are  the  prominent  thing  in  front  of 
the  customer’s  eyes  as  you  are  hold¬ 
ing  the  coat  preparatory  to  his  put¬ 
ting  it  on?  What  an  ideal  time  to 
mention  the  extra  value  in  the  gar¬ 
ment  due  to  this  new  and  revolu¬ 
tionary  idea  in  fabric! 

How  many  of  your  clothing 
.salesmen  realize  that  one  of  your 
greatest  troubles  in  alterations  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  your  customer 
on  the  fitting  stand  poses  so  rigidly 
and  sticks  his  chest  out  so  prom¬ 
inently  that  he  looks  all  ready  to 
have  some  medals  pinned  on  him? 
If  you  will  get  your  customer  to 
(Continued  on  page  90) 
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Selling  by  Demonstration 

By  J.  N.  McFEE* 

Store  Manager, 

Hittsler  Hrnthers  Cant  patty,  Baltimore,  Md. 


LET'S  go  back  a  few  years  to 
a  scene  in  the  shopping  dis¬ 
trict.  A  crowd  is  gathered  be¬ 
fore  a  window  from  which  comes 
a  rat-a-tat-tat  on  the  glass.  We  fall 
for  it  too  and  shoulder  our  way 
through  a  curious  and  rather  cheap 
crowd  to  a  point  of  vantage.  Tn 
the  window  stands  a  man — or  is  it 
a  tailor’s  dummy?  It  must  be  a 
man.  for  despite  the  unchanging  ex¬ 
pression,  that  waxen  face,  and  the 
unblinking  eyes,  he  is  moving  as 
no  dummy  ever  did.  (Dummies 
move  in  a  more  lifelike  manner.) 
He  turns  his  back  to  the  crowd  and 
with  a  gesture  which  must  have 
nearly  broken  his  arms,  he  points 
to  the  belt  in  the  back  of  his  coat. 
Apparently  he  can’t  stand  the 
strain  for  long,  because  he  moves 
around  again,  and  with  a  perfect 
floorwalker’s  how,  selects  a  card 
from  a  stack  and  holds  it  up  to  our 
admiring  gaze.  “You  have  always 
wanted  a  coat  with  a  belt  in  the 
back — now’s  your  chance — for  only 
$14.98.” 

Having  had  no  suppressed  desire 
for  this  particular  piece  of  clothing, 
we  move  on  with  the  rest  of  the 
crowd.  But — some  went  in  to  buy. 

We  go  into  a  store.  A  peculiar, 
sickly  smell  assails  our  nostrils, 
that  recalls  the  tales  the  evangelist 
tells  of  dens  of  sin  and  iniquity. 
We  feel  a  cold  sweat  on  our  cheek 
and  brush  it  off  with  our  hand — 
again,  and  quickly  it  reappears. 
We  pass  our  hand  over  our  face, 
and  as  we  do  it,  the  sickly  smell 
increases.  It’s  on  our  hand.  Good 
heavens!  That’s  not  sweat  on  our 
brow — it’s  perfume,  and  it’s  being 
squirted  on  us  by  that  blonde  stand¬ 
ing  up  there  and  telling  us  about 
exotic  oriental  flowers  whose  irre¬ 
sistible  allure  we  can  buy  for  only 
fifty-nine  cents  an  ounce. 

TTiis  and  many  similar  “ballyhoo” 
methods  were  demonstration  selling 
of  a  few  years  ago.  Might  this  not 
have  been  its  beginning?  It  dis¬ 
gusted  us  and  made  us  feel  that 


‘Address  delivered  at  the  Store  Manaftement 
Croup  Session,  Twenty-Second  Annual  Con¬ 
vention,  January  18,  1933. 


such  tricks  had  no  place  in  a  high 
grade  department  store,  and  should 
never  be  in  any  store  with  which 
we  were  connected  if  we  had  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  it. 

Old  Attitude  Changing 

This  attitude  prevailed  among  most 
store  owners  and  executives  for  a 
number  of  years,  thus  closing  their 
minds  to  the  |K)ssibility  of  selling 
by  demonstration.  Then  manufac¬ 
turers  approched  the  better  st<ires 
on  the  subject  of  having  demonstra¬ 
tors  of  their  particular  line  in  the 
store.  They  offered  to  pay  the 
salary,  and  even  in  the  good  old 
days  this  was  an  inducement.  The 
prospective  demonstrator  was  sent 
to  the  personnel  department,  where 
she  was  catechized  and  examined  as 
to  type,  with  particular  attention 
being  paid  to  ^lersonal  appearance, 
checking  carefully  the  fact  that  she 
hasn’t  bleached  hair  or  gold  teeth. 
Once  past  this  rigid  examination, 
she  was  made  to  go  through  her 
act  in  the  presence  of  the  buyer  and 
selling  supervisor  to  make  sure  no 
undignified  “ballyhoo”  was  plan¬ 
ned.  then  very  gingerly  and  with 
some  misgiving  she  was  allowed  on 
the  selling  floor.  She  did  no  harm, 
in  fact,  did  well,  and  merchandise 
which  hitherto  had  been  selling  in 
a  dilatory  manner  was  found  to  be 
selling  rapidly.  This  experiment 
was  successful,  and  others  began  tf) 
creep  into  various  <lepartments  in 
varying  lines.  So  successful  were 
they,  that  it  is  not  amiss  to  give 
two  specific  examples  that  hapiiened 
in  a  store  only  a  year  or  so  ago. 

For  years  this  ])articular  store 
had  carried  cooking  and  household 
papers.  A  few  w’ere  sold  and  they 
were  considered  a  minor  staple 
item.  Then  one  dav  a  demonstra¬ 
tor  was  allowed  to  come  into  the 
department,  and  with  the  aid  of  a 
few  uncooked  vegetables,  a  basin  of 
water,  and  the  ever-present  dust  and 
dirt  from  the  floors  she  was.  by 
means  of  a  few  simple  physical  de¬ 
monstrations.  able  to  increase  the 
sales  of  this  item  over  one  hundred 
dollars  a  day!  Food  for  thought! 


Another  example,  this  time  with 
no  physical  demonstration,  merely 
a  specialist  in  a  line.  A  publisher 
sent  into  a  book  department  a  re¬ 
presentative  of  his  books.  This  per¬ 
son  in  one  week,  with  rather  ad¬ 
verse  weather  conditions,  was  able 
to  increase  the  sale  of  this  {arti¬ 
cular  line  from  some  twenty-five  a 
week  to  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty.  More  food  for  thought! 

What  is  Demonstrative  Selling? 

What  is  selling  by  demonstrat- 
tion?  Obviously,  there  is  more 
than  one  kind,  as  the  two  examples 
show.  So  let’s  enumerate  and 
classify  them.  There  are  three  dis¬ 
tinct  types  of  selling  by  demon.stra- 
tion,  as  we  see  them. 

1.  The  i)hysical  demonstration  of 
a  {)rcMluct  done  by  some  i)erson  or 
l)ersons  to  sell  that  prtKluct  alone 
and  no  other  in  the  dei)artment, 
technically  known  as  the  “open” 
demonstration. 

2.  The  demonstration  wherein 
the  demonstrator  knows  and  is 
especially  interested  in  the  sale  of 
some  one  product,  which  she  may 
or  may  not  demonstrate  physically, 
but  is  also  qualified  to  and  does 
sell  merchandise  other  than  her 
s|)ecial  demonstration,  technically 
known  as  the  “closed”  demonstra¬ 
tion. 

3.  The  model  wh(»  may  or  may 
not  sell,  but  whose  value  lies  in 
the  aid  that  she  gives  others,  due 
to  the  fact  that  she  presents  a  con¬ 
stant  display  of  merchandise  that  is 
for  sale. 

Items  Now  Sold  By 
Demonstration 

Having  classified  the  three  tyi»es 
of  selling  by  demonstratiem,  the  next 
job  is  to  enumerate  by  classification 
the  demonstration  selling  we  know 
something  about.  Our  list  may  be 
elemental,  and  one  in  which  many 
(^f  the  items  are  an  old  story  to  you. 
However,  there  may  be  certain  en¬ 
tries  in  it  that  might  prove  interest¬ 
ing  and  which  may  stimulate  new 
consideration. 

The  first  type  includes  the  dem¬ 
onstration  of : 

1.  Crocheting 

2.  Fancy  work 
.J.  Furniture  awl  rug  cleaning 

4.  Hat  molding  and  cutting 
.“I.  Heating  pads 

6.  Knitting 

7.  Magic  sets 
K  ^fajor  appliances 
9.  Painting  sets 
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10.  Rowing  machines 

11.  Rubber  dolls 

12.  Tires 

13.  X’acuum  cleaners 

The  second  type  includes  the 
demonstration  of : 

1.  .\rt  needle  work 

2.  Hotter  dresses 

3.  Klectrical  appliances 

4.  Interior  decoration 

5.  Lined  gloves 

6.  Men’s  hosiery 

7.  Men’s  furnishings  (special  item) 

8.  Practical  nurse  (maternity  spe¬ 
cialist) 

9.  .Scissors 

10.  Special  brands  of  women’s  hose 

11.  Toilet  articles 

'I'he  third  type  includes  the  dem¬ 
onstration  of : 

1.  Corset  modeling 

2.  Cutting  and  fitting  service,  Imth 
in  and  out  of  store 

3.  Dresses,  made  from  materials  on 
sale  in  silk  and  wash  goods  de¬ 
partments.  using  patterns  on  sale 
in  pattern  department 

4.  Fashion  shows  of  all  kinds,  in 
department,  in  tea  room  or  out¬ 
side  the  store 

5.  Knickers,  worn  by  salespeople  in 
boy’s  department 

6.  Ready-to-wear  modeling — in  de¬ 
partment  and  during  the  luncheon 
period  in  the  restaurant 

7.  Pajama  and  negligee  modeling 

Demonstration  Policies 

The  employment  of  demonstra¬ 
tors  presents  some  interesting  facts 
— perhaps  the  policy  in  our  store 
and  in  many  others  that  T  know  of 
will  he  worth  stating.  First  of  all. 
we  actually  employ  our  own  demon¬ 
strators  and  frown  upon  any  already 
in  the  employ  of  a  manufacturer. 
There  are  some  exceptions,  of 
course,  especially  if  the  life  of  the 
demonstration  is  for  a  few  weeks 
only;  in  such  cases,  our  standards 
are  less  rigid,  hut  we  take  the  pre¬ 
caution  of  having  the  demonstrator 
interviewed  by  our  Personnel  De¬ 
partment  and  if  she  is  not  too  had 
and  gets  hy  them,  she  goes  down 
on  the  selling  floor,  where  our 
Shopping  Bureau  at  once  observes 
her  in  action  and  immediately  re- 
jxnts  their  findings  if  out  of  keep¬ 
ing  with  our  ethics  of  selling 
standards. 

That  we  employ  our  own  demon¬ 
strators  (or  transfer  them  from 
some  other  position  in  most  cases') 
is  significant.  Demonstrations  of 
the  first  two  types  mentioned  prev¬ 
iously  are  generally  satisfactory. 
Why  then,  if  we  employ  our  own 
people,  should  this  he  so?  Many 
whom  we  have  heard  discuss  this 
form  of  selling  have  said  that  manu¬ 


facturers’  demonstrators  were  out¬ 
standing.  They  could  come  into  a 
(iepartment  where  the  same  mer¬ 
chandise  had  always  been  carried 
and  in  a  few  days  increase  the  sales 
1000  i)er  cent.  They  must  i)Ossess 
that  great  “gift  of  salesmanship/’ 
or  magic  that  we  ordinary  people 
flon’t  have,  or  their  employment  se¬ 
lectors  or  training  departments 
were  real  ones.  What  is  the  answer  ? 
Isn’t  it  just  that  old  hugalxK) — 
merchandise  information?  Kno7vl- 
edge  of  a  product,  in  most  cases 
just  one  product,  not  fifty!  Drama¬ 
tizing  one  item — not  a  thousand ! 
In  other  words,  specialty  selling! 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  answer 
to  the  whole  question  of  selling  hy 
demonstration.  Therefore,  1  sug¬ 
gest  we  go  back  to  the  list  of  our 
three  classes  of  demonstrations  and 
analyze  their  possibilities,  either  of 
expansion,  or  of  the  application  of 
this  principle  to  all  other  depart¬ 
ments  irrespective  of  the  character 
of  the  demonstration. 


tions  of  the  department  and  not  al¬ 
lowing  them  to  leave  it?  The  in¬ 
convenience  that  the  customer  would 
he  caused  if  she  had  to  give  her  name 
and  address  a  second  time  in  case 
of  a  charge,  or  “cash  send’’  trans¬ 
action,  may  very  well  he  offset 
hy  the  superior  service  she  will 
receive,  due  to  the  salesperson’s 
thorough  knowledge  of  merchan¬ 
dise.  Particularly  during  peak  per¬ 
iods,  when  many  new  salesi^eople 
come  into  a  department,  and  when 
it  is  impossible  for  them  to  thor¬ 
oughly  learn  an  entire  stock  of  a 
department,  we  feel  this  to  be  true, 
and  plan  to  do  this  in  certain  de¬ 
partments  next  Christmas  season ; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  tried  this  in 
our  men’s  furnishing  shop  this 
Christmas  with  some  success.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  we  think  it  is  definitely 
worth  a  trial  in  certain  departments 
during  normal  periods,  and  are  go¬ 
ing  to  make  a  few  experiments  and 
thus  see  if  the  advantages  do  not 
outweigh  the  disadvantages. 


Thorough  Consideration  Needed 

Have  we  gone  into  the  subject  of 
l)aid  demonstrations  as  thoroughly 
as  possible?  There  was  a  feeling  at 
one  time  that  these  dem<mstrations 
might  importune  a  customer.  Ex- 
l)erience  has  shown  this  is  not  the 
case,  and  if  it  works  so  successfully 
in  many  departments,  why  is  it  not 
possible  to  spread  the  same  practice 
into  other  departments?  We  plan  to 
make  a  survey  with  this  thought  in 
mind,  and  have  already  oj^ened  ne¬ 
gotiations  with  the  publisher  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  early  part  of  this  talk, 
to  have  a  demonstrator  of  his  line  in 
our  l)ook  department.  The  one  im- 
|)ortant  thing  which  we  must  re¬ 
member  when  using  any  manufac¬ 
turer’s  demonstrator  is  that  we  must 
l)e  absolutely  sure  that  the  line  is 
goofl  and  that  any  extra  pressure 
the  demonstrator  uses  in  selling  her 
own  line  will  in  no  way  “gyp”  the 
customer. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  l)een 
a  strong  tendency  against  closed  de¬ 
partments,  the  reason  obviously  l)e- 
ing  that  the  customer  may  he  un¬ 
duly  inconvenienced  by  having  to 
))ass  from  one  salesperson  to  an¬ 
other  if  two  or  more  purcha.ses  are 
made  in  the  same  department.  Have 
we  carried  this  feeling  too  far  ?  In  a 
department  with  a  large  area,  might 
we  not  give  more  efficient  service  to 
our  customers  by  keeping  some 
salespeople  definitely  in  certain  sec- 


Evalnate  Fashion  Shows  and 
Models 

Many  of  us  have  been  using  fash¬ 
ion  shows  and  models  for  some 
time.  Has  anvone  carefullv  at¬ 
tempted  to  evaluate  them?  Has  a 
careful  record  of  the  clothes  and 
material  which  the  model  wears 
been  kept  and  checked  against  the 
sales  of  that  particular  dress  or  ma¬ 
terial?  As  fashion  shows  have  defi¬ 
nite  publicity  value,  it  is  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  acctirately  gauge  whether  or 
not  they  pay  by  the  sales  of  gowns 
and  materials  shown.  However,  this 
is  not  true  in  the  case  of  a  model. 
We,  ourselves,  plan  in  the  future  to 
keep  a  record  of  gowns,  negligees, 
etc.,  worn  by  our  models  and  see 
whether  or  not  they  are  selling  in  a 
reasonable  time  after  having  been 
shown,  and  thus  justify  the  model’s 
expense.  Careful  tabulation  of  this 
sort  may  show  that  either  they  are 
A’alueless,  except  for  the  slight 
prestige  value  which  they  give  a 
department,  or  that  thev  are  very 
valuable  and  we  have  not  used  them 
sufficiently. 

T  lielieve  that  if  all  of  us  make 
an  analysis  somewhat  along  the  lines 
suggested,  we  will  find  that  we  can 
greatly  increase  the  amount  of  sell¬ 
ing  hy  demonstration  in  our  vari¬ 
ous  stores  and  that  this  increase  will 
contribute  something  toward  the 
answer  of  our  problems  of  “How 
can  we  sell  more  merchandise?” 
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The  Training  and  Development 
of  Buyers 

By  EMILY  MILLS  HOPSON* 

Formerly  Tniining  Director, 

The  A^aiiiin  Store,  Brooklyn,  N.  1’. 

This  year  for  the  first  time  the  Personnel  Group  held  a  Joint  Session 
with  the  Merchandise  Managers’  and  Sales  Promotion  Dkdsions.  Three 
of  the  papers  read  at  this  session  arc  presented  in  this  issue  of  The 
Bulletin. — Editor’s  Note. 

—  _  ■ - 


QU.M.TTY  is  an  important 
clement  in  onr  business.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  however,  in  re¬ 
tailing  our  enthusiasm  for  an  idea 
does  not  always  mean  that  we  ap¬ 
preciate  its  full  significance.  Qua¬ 
lity  we  can  sell  to  our  customers, 
not  in  the  pretty  words  of  an  ad¬ 
vertisement.  hut  in  the  intrinsic 
value  of  our  merchandise.  And  in 
the  same  earth-bound  manner,  we 
need  Quality  not  only  in  the  things 
we  self,  but  in  the  people  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  work  of  our  organi¬ 
zations.  We  need  Quality  in  Execu¬ 
tives.  That  is  another  fact  the  de¬ 
pression  has  made  evident  and  is 
constantly  driving  home.  How  are 
we  to  secure  this  commodity  in 
“thousand  dozen  lots”  from  our  re¬ 
sources  ? 

T  am  going  to  ask  you  to  make 
this  meeting  a  much  smaller  one. 
Imagine  you  are  hack  in  your  own 
store.  A  meeting  has  been  called 
of  representatives  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  division,  the  sales  promotion 
division,  the  store  managers’  group 
with  the  personnel  division,  to  dis¬ 
cuss  certain  facts  that  have  become 
conspicuous  in  reviewing  the  last 
year’s  operation.  Some  department 
heads  have  done  an  excellent  joh 
in  spite  of  the  year’s  handicaps; 
some  not  such  a  good  one.  You 
are  going  to  review  every  case  and 
consider  what  should  he  done  to 
set  maximum  production  for  the 
store  as  a  whole. 

To  throw  the  problem  into 
sharper  relief,  you  are  asked  to 
think  over  the  changes  of  personnel 
made  in  vour  division  one  year  ago. 
in  specific  terms  of  why  each 
change  had  to  he  made,  why  a  cer¬ 
tain  individual  was  not  satisfactory, 
what  was  expected  from  the  man 
who  took  his  place,  and  how  suc¬ 
cessful  the  new  man  has  been.  Do 

*AHdre«‘i  delivered  at  the  General  Session 
nnde*"  the  a««5pices  of  the  Personnel  Group. 
T^e*^tv-Second  Annual  Convention,  January 
20.  1933, 


the  results  show  the  personnel 
ledger  in  the  black  or  in  the  red? 
For  instance.  Case  1 — was  the 
buyer  who  simply  could  not  get 
volume  in  his  department.  All  his 
figures  were  in  line  except  volume. 
.Somehow  he  just  could  not  find 
the  “specials”  in  the  market  that 
would  bring  customers  to  his  de¬ 
partment  in  droves.  He  was  re¬ 
placed  by  a  man  who  can  get  every 
manufacturer  to  give  him  his  en¬ 
tire  shop  with  the  fixtures  thrown 
in.  Customers  swarm  for  his 
“specials”  hut  they  buy  nothing 
else.  His  sheet  looks  badly  in  a 
different  way.  Case  TI.  at  every  in- 
ventor\'  had  fifty  price  lines  where 
six  ought  to  he.  His  assortments 
were  always  broken,  and  he  simply 
could  not  keep  track  of  what  he  had 
in  stock.  His  department  was  the 
lierfect  picture  of  a  clutterefl  mind. 
His  successor  has  controlled  his 
stock  very  closely,  bought  carefully, 
according  to  a  definite  plan  in  spe¬ 
cific  price  lines,  hut  the  department 
looks  like  a  museum,  stock  moves  so 
slowly.  .\nd  so  on.  through  the 
entire  list,  with  a  slight  gain  result¬ 
ing  from  the  new  deal  in  depart¬ 
ment  head,  hut  in  many  cases  only 
a  shift  in  problems. 

Few  Perfect  Ratings 

It  seems  only  fair  now  to  bring 
up  the  question,  how  manv  buyers 
have  you  known  in  your  store  ex¬ 
perience  whom  you  could  rate  one 
hundred  percent  ;  who  are  as  able 
in  organizing  their  departments  and 
managing  their  personnel  as  thev 
are  in  selecting  merchandise;  who 
can  promote  effectively,  and  at  the 
same  time  have  the  financial  end  of 
the  game  in  their  grasp?  They  are 
some,  of  course,  who  could  be 
rated  very  high,  but  as  a  rule  even 
your  best  buyers  you  forgive  weak¬ 
ness  for  their  strong  points.  .Some¬ 
how,  in  considering  the  average  de¬ 


partment  head,  we  are  not  so 
reasonable  in  our  judgment. 

.\t  Uiis  i)oint  we  ought  to  take 
into  consideration  what  we  require 
a  buyer  to  know  and  to  do.  He 
must  be  a  fashion  expert,  a  finan¬ 
cier,  a  trader,  a  promoter,  a  detail 
man  and  a  leader  of  people,  a 
fighter  and  a  diplomat,  all  in  one 
and  each  a  jirofession  in  itself. 
'Phese  things  we  require  of  a  simple 
individual,  forgetting  that  the  com¬ 
bination  demands  a  human  l)eing 
who  is  cool,  practical,  well-balanced 
on  the  one  hand ;  emotional,  inspira¬ 
tional  on  the  other;  fair,  just,  even- 
temjiered  to  his  subordinates,  but  a 
fighter  and  shrewd  bargainer  in  the 
market  or  with  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  ;  aware  of  the  figure  story 
and  trend  of  business,  but  a  gamb¬ 
ler.  willing  to  ])lunge  when  the 
right  item  pre.sents  itself ;  a  con¬ 
stant  contradiction  in  terms,  and  in 
his  best  form,  a  truly  remarkable 
I)erson. 

Difficult  Requirements 

Allowing  even  as  few  as  twenty- 
five  buyers  to  a  store,  there  just 
cannot  be  enough  brilliant,  (*ne 
hundred  percent  all-around,  ex- 
l)erienced  buyers  to  man  all  our  de¬ 
partments.  It  is  time  we  faced  the 
situation  squarely,  took  more  care¬ 
ful  stock  of  the  material  we  have 
to  deal  with,  and  worked  out  some 
other  way  to  secure  Quality  in 
Executives  beside  the  avowedly  un¬ 
certain  method  of  change. 

In  the  last  six  months,  retail  pub¬ 
lications  have  increasingly  reiter¬ 
ated  the  statement  that  more  auth¬ 
ority.  res|ionsibility,  and  inde]X‘nd- 
ence  are  being  given  the  buyer  this 
year.  The  August  twenty-second 
edition  of  “Retailing”  has  a  front 
page  editorial  entitled  “It’s  Up  To 
Them.”  It  contains  this  paragraph. 
“There’s  probably  a  lot  of  bunk  in 
the  legend  of  the  Old  Time  Buyer. 
The  present  crop  has  to  be  better 
to  survive.  Styles  change  faster, 
and  the  job  is  consecpiently  more 
difficult.  The  buyer  today  must 
have  his  mind  open  and  must  lie 
improved,  d'he  more  authority,  the 
quicker  the  ])Oor  ones  will  hang 
themselves.  If  the  general  effort 
and  the  general  caliber  is  improved, 
the  change  will  benefit  everyone. 
But  they’ll  have  to  show  their 
stuff.” 

A  few  years  ago  we  found  it 
necessary  to  give  buyers  help  be¬ 
cause  they  were  not  able  to  juggle 
so  many  balls  at  once.  After  all, 
the  injection  of  stylists  and  unit 
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control  departments  was  not  entire¬ 
ly  a  brainstorm.  Undoubtedly  too 
many  props  were  provided  but  now 
that  we  are  taking  them  away 
again,  what  guarantee  have  we  that 
these  same  buyers  are  l)etter  eijuip- 
j)ed  than  they  were  l)efore?  To  l)e 
sure  they  have  l)een  exposed  to 
considerable  discussion  of  merchan¬ 
dising  theory  in  the  last  few  years 
— a  small  amount  of  which  is  prac¬ 
tised — and  some  few  of  them  have 
known  how  to  turn  the  l)est  of  it  to 
practical  use. 

A  comment  made  by  the  Person¬ 
nel  Director  of  my  own  store  is 
significant  at  this  point.  She  said 
it  interested  her  to  notice  how  many 
buyers  who  apply  for  jobs  have 
failed  in  running  their  own  sho])s 
or  stores;  that  they  ])rohably  were 
go(Kl  selectors  of  merchandise  but 
when  it  came  to  carrying  the  full 
responsibility  of  management  they 
evidently  were  unprei)ared  to  do  so. 

Yet  here  we  are  again  in  1933, 
we  have  gone  around  the  circle 
once  more  and  are  saying  “It’s  Up 
To  You — Sink  or  Swim.” 

Executive  Turnover  Wasteful 

In  general,  retailing  has  ])een 
singularly  uninterested  in  why  it 
has  not  received  maximum  return 
on  its  investment  in  lUxecutive  Per¬ 
sonnel.  It  has  been  sufficiently  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  its  results,  but  has 
seldom  seriously  considered  what 
its  investment  was  based  on.  'I'he 
attitude  reflected  in  the  previously 
(|uoted  editorial,  “The  more  auth¬ 
ority  (given  buyers)  the  quicker  the 
poor  ones  will  hang  themselves.”  is 
the  current  attitude  to  Ijc  challen¬ 
ged.  A  few  stores  have  stei)i)ed 
out  of  the  “Hanging  Era”  but 
many  of  us  are  still  ardent  advo¬ 
cates  of  capital  punishment,  not 
ever  counting  the  cost,  the  waste 
of  man  power,  to  which  such  inertia 
commits  us.  Executive  Turnover 
adds  a  zest  and  flavor  to  retailing 
that  we  like.  It’s  another  sharp,  ex¬ 
citing  sensation  akin  to  the  battle 
for  advertising  space  or  the  scrap 
over  the  best  windows. 

Rut  i^erhaps  now  that  the  pace  of 
business  has  l)een  forcibly  slowed 
down  and  we  have  had  to  curtail 
some  of  our  indoor  sports,  we  shall 
have  time  to  study  some  of  the  fac¬ 
tors  in  the  change  f)f  executives  and 
measure  the  results.  First  of  all,  we 
must  realize  that  only  rarely  can  we 
pick  our  new  men  from  the  flower 
of  the  land.  Our  comf^etitors  are 
hanging  on  to  those  people.  At  best 
we  can  choose  a  person  somewhat 


above  average,  not  necessarily  so 
much  l)etter  than  the  man  we  had 
Inifore. 

Next  we  have  the  cost  of  the 
initial  house-cleaning  of  the  depart¬ 
ment.  A  new  buyer  who  does  not 
cause  a  sensation  with  his  first 
markdowns  is  considered  (jueer.  He 
is  just  plain  shortsighted  if  he  tries 
to  .save  the  firm’s  money  by  work¬ 
ing  out  the  bad  Ix'ts  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  and  selling  the  good  at  normal 
])rices.  In  spite  of  the  compari.son 
dejxirtment’s  rejxjrt  that  certain 
items  should  not  lx;  cut  so  low  be¬ 
cause  they  are  seasonable  and  good 
value,  they  are  condemned  l)ecause 
they  Ixdonged  to  the  previous 
buyer.  In  his  study  of  markdowns, 
Dr.  Grinstead  of  Ohio  University 
refers  to  this  traditional  house¬ 
cleaning  and  says  “these  mark- 
downs  arc  .so  drastic  that  in  some 
cases  they  undoubtedly  cripple  the 
dejiartment  for  some  time  and  they 
certainly  do  not  help  the  store’s  net 
profit  showing.” 

Adjustment  Period 

Then  we  have  the  ])erio<l,  six 
months  at  a  minimum,  in  which  the 
man  is  adju.sting  himself  to  the 
store  jK>Hcies.  to  customer  demand, 
to  the  specific  problems  of  his  de- 
l)artmcnt ;  when  we,  trxi,  arc  learn¬ 
ing  to  know  him.  In  the  second 
six  months,  ()erhaps.  he  begins  to 
hit  his  stride  and  show  what  he 
can  do  for  the  store.  .At  the  end 
of  the  year,  we  wonder  if  we  would 
not  do  letter  to  gamble  on  a  new 
man  again. 

Through  Executive  Training 
Courses,  some  stores  have  made 
orovision  for  filling  their  ranks  with 
individuals  who  have  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  particular 
store’s  policies  and  methods  and 
the  routine  operation  of  the  job. 
Such  stores  have  left  the  laissez- 
faire  method  behind,  as  too  exi)en- 
sive  and  too  unprorluctive  of  the 
quality  they  want.  They  have  con¬ 
vinced  themselves  of  the  worth  of 
giving  authority  to  individuals  who 
have  a  well-rounded  background 
and  a  general  understanding  of 
each  phase  of  department  ojjeration. 
There  arc  other  stores  that  have 
not  the  facilities  for  handling  such 
a  group  and  their  need  for  Quality 
Executives  does  not  iK;rmit  them 
to  wait  for  the  development  of 
specifically  trained  young  people. 
Isn’t  there  some  way  in  which  they 
can  secure  better  results  from  their 
present  staff  of  executives? 

Indications  are  that  selection  of 


new  department  heads  is  being  done 
more  thoughtfully  than  ever  before. 
Winning  i)ersonalities  are  l)eing 
stacked  against  hard  facts  and  re¬ 
cords  of  i)erformance  are  dug  out 
from  further  back  and  dusted  off. 
Rut  once  selected,  are  we  still  going 
to  let  the  man  hang  himself?  Are 
we  going  to  exchange  every  average 
man  for  someone  just  as  average 
and  do  nothing  to  stop  the  eternal 
circulation  of  human  skill  without 
developing  any  of  it? 

Necessary  Assistance 

The  store’s  responsibility  for  a 
man’s  job  does  not  end  when  he  is 
selected  to  do  it.  Whether  he  has 
Ix'en  promoted  from  the  outside, 
his  qualifications  have  been  dis¬ 
cussed  thoroughly  IxTore  the  de¬ 
cision  was  made  to  employ  him. 
We  had  confidence  in  our  selection 
of  him  but  we  recognized  clearly 
his  limitations.  When  those  limita¬ 
tions  as.sert  themselves  in  his  work, 
it  is  not  fair  to  discard  him  with¬ 
out  giving  him  any  help.  He  does 
not  need  to  l)e  mollycoddled,  but  if 
he  backs  some  tyjx*  of  experience 
or  ability,  he  is  entitled  to  receive 
training  on  the  job. 

We  have  learnerl  to  accept  the 
rule  of  the  “one  l)est  way”  for  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  organization. 
Is  it  not  time  to  carry  it  further? 
Study  of  a  g(X)d  buyer  at  work  does 
not  reveal  miracles  or  sleight  of 
hand  performances.  He  or  she  has 
simply  found  the  most  efficient  way 
of  performing  each  phase  of  his 
job.  and  uses  it  con.^istently. 

For  instance,  one  merchandise 
manager  says  of  a  buyer,  “She  is 
remarkable  because  she  works  so 
easily.  Her  ability  to  organize  her 
work,  delegate  every  bit  of  detail 
and  get  it  done,  is  outstanding.  She 
works  out  her  plans  well,  studies 
her  figures  to  see  what  she  must 
get  from  every  classification  of 
stock,  watches  market  conditions, 
goes  to  her  sources  for  specific 
things  and  wastes  no  time  in  the 
market.  Her  judgment  is  excellent 
and  she  is  very  open-minded  to  sug¬ 
gestions.  criticisms  and  new  ideas. 
Her  departments  can  always  be 
counted  on  for  the  l)est  showing 
when  the  monthly  sheet  comes 
down.” 

Then  there  are  the  things  exas¬ 
perated  merchandise  managers  say. 
“Do  you  think  I  can  get  that 
woman  to  consolidate  her  price 
lines?  She  does  not  know  what  it 
means.  In  one  classification  she 
has  six  prices  a  few  cents  apart 
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and  about  two  pieces  in  each  one. 
I’ve  told  her  three  times  to  make 
them  all  one  price  and  have  a  fair 
assortment  for  there  is  verj’  little 
difference  in  their  value.  But  do 
you  suppose  I  can  get  her  to  do 
it  without  hounding  her?”  Or,  “T 
can’t  trust  that  man  to  have  staples 
in  his  department.  He  has  to  be 
constantly  checked.  He  likes  new 
merchandise  and  he’s  good  at  pick¬ 
ing  up  promotional  items  hut  he 
won’t  pay  attention  to  staples.” 

Most  of  the  criticism  refers  to 
the  way  the  buyers  work.  One  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  commented  on  a 
buyer,  “T  have  yet  to  hear  that  man 
say  he  has  done  what  I  ask  him. 
He’s  always  jtist  going  to.  If  1  say, 
‘How  is  your  lK>oth  today?’  He’ll 
say,  ‘I’m  just  going  to  find  out.’ 
Or,  ‘Have  you  seen  the  advertising 
department  about  Wednesday’s  ad?’ 
‘I’m  just  going  up  there.’  ‘Did  you 
get  that  merchandise  marked?’  ‘I’m 
just  sending  it  up.’  Always  ‘just 
going  to’  and  always  behind  every- 
l)ody  else.” 

The  entire  level  of  store  oper¬ 
ation  could  definitely  he  raised  if 
we  demanded  sound  management  as 
a  fundamental  of  department  oper¬ 
ation  and  let  brilliance  express  it- 


TH  K  Merchandise  Division  is 
])ractically  concerned  with  two 
fnnct'ons  of  the  Personnel 
Division, — control  of  selling  ex- 
l)ense,  and  training.  We  have 
found  that  a  budget  plan  for  the 
selling  expense  of  a  department, 
decided  ujk)!!  and  worked  out  by 
the  merchandiser  and  the  Personnel 
( )ffice,  has  a  much  better  chance  of 
being  a  success  than  one  worked 
out  by  either  division  separately. 
We  are  often  faced,  in  making  this 
1)ndget,  with  the  need  for  curtail¬ 
ment,  and  l)oth  divisions  recognize 
this  necessity.  In  line  with  this, 
however,  it  is  a  dual  resjKMisibility 
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self  where  it  would.  That  is  the 
secret  discovered  by  the  .stores  that 
have  built  within  their  own  four 
walls  a  promotional  group  trained 
in  the  particular  organization’s  ‘‘one 
liest  way.”  It  is  the  thing  that  per¬ 
mits  one  merchant  to  say  that  he 
does  not  fear  depression  competi¬ 
tion  liecause  he  has  a  ‘‘monopoly  of 
management  in  his  organization.” 

In  industries  or  trades  where 
the  apprentice  system  operates, 
there  is  a  wholesome  respect  for  the 
"master  craftsman,”  the  man  who 
actually  has  demonstrated  that  he 
understands  and  can  |)erform  every 
big  or  little  operation  in  his  line  of 
work.  .And  no  one  is  recognized 
as  master,  until  he  is  thoroughly 
trained  in  his  trade.  His  progress 
is  labeled  so  unmistakably  that  we 
know  how  far-reaching  is  his  e.x- 
lierience, — apprentice,  journeyman, 
master.  If  we  scrutinized  our  Imy- 
ing  group  hone.stly,  lined  them  u]) 
as  masters,  journeymen,  appren¬ 
tices,  we  would  have  a  more  exact 
picture  than  we  have  now,  and  we 
could  proceed  to  do  something 
about  the  good,  but  partially  de- 
velojied,  material  we  have  on  hand. 

{ContiuHcd  on  f'ot/e  84) 


to  achieve  the  greatest  efficiency  in 
our  remaining  sales  force.  If  we 
cannot  have  ejuantity,  we  must  have 
<iuality.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the 
Personnel  Dejfartment  through  its 
training  force,  should  step  into  the 
merchandise  picture  and  get  at  the 
most  important  individual,  the 
salesperson. 

Far  enough  in  advance  of  the 
season  so  that  revision  and  correc¬ 
tion  are  possible,  members  of  our 
Training  De])artment  meet  the  re]!- 
resentatives  of  the  Merchandise 
Division  in  an  informal  meeting. 
.\t  this  meeting  the  Training  De- 
])artment  asks  for  criticisms  on  the 
previous  season’s  training,  and  sug¬ 
gestions  for  the  coming  season. 
Ideas  are  discussed  pro  and  con. 
Diversified  and  fresh  viewpoints  on 


training  are  uncovered.  After  this 
meeting  a  definite  plan  is  made  by 
the  Training  Department,  including 
only  those  ideas  which  have  Ifeen 
passed  on  as  practical  by  the  Mer¬ 
chandise  Division. 

Our  training  plan  naturally  falls 
into  three  divisions — Merchandise, 
Fashion  and  Salesmanship.  The 
merchandise  information  must  lie 
presented  to  full-time  salespeo])le, 
part-time  sale.speople,  and  fitters. 
Results  must  be  tested  in  order  to 
build  up  a  future  program.  These 
tests  come  to  us  in  forms  of  shop¬ 
ping  reports,  observations  and  in¬ 
terviews,  reports  to  department 
managers  by  the  training  represen¬ 
tatives  of  individual  sale.speople, 
and  results  of  questionnaires  given 
out  by  the  Training  Division. 
These  questionnaires  were  suggest¬ 
ed  by  the  Merchandise  Division  as 
a  follow-up  to  ascertain  how  much 
of  our  training  information  was 
being  absorbed  by  the  salespeople. 

It  is  the  buyer’s  job  in  our  or¬ 
ganization  to  work  out  with  the 
training  representative  a  merchan¬ 
dise  program  for  a  series  of  meet¬ 
ings  covering  3  months.  These  meet¬ 
ings  occur  every  other  week.  This 
seems  to  us  natural  and  logical,  for 
the  buyer  knows  his  own  merchan¬ 
dise  better  than  any  one  else. 

The  training  representative 
checks  to  see  that  this  program  is 
carried  out  and  that  the  salespeople 
are  actually  understanding  the  in¬ 
formation  given  them.  The  training 
of  the  part-time  people  must  of 
necessity  become  more  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  training  representa¬ 
tive  than  the  Merchandise  Division, 
since  they  arrive  at  a  busy  time  of 
the  day.  However,  our  buyers  assist 
in  this  training,  although  they  take 
a  less  active  part  than  with  the 
full-time  person.  In  many  in¬ 
stances,  the  training  representative 
repeats  the  information  which  the 
buyer  has  given  to  the  full-time 
people. 

Fashion  Program 

The  Fashion  program  is  planned 
to  give  current  information  on 
fashion  merchandise.  It  is  develop¬ 
ed  on  a  three  months  program  basis, 
meetings  being  held  each  .Saturday 
morning  at  twenty  minutes  to  nine, 
in  the  Dress  Department.  The 
Merchandise  Division  suggested 
that  a  change  of  method  in  presen¬ 
tation  of  facts  would  be  most  ad¬ 
vantageous.  (One  of  the  buyers 
suggested  a  contest  among  the  de¬ 
partments  themselves.)  The  out- 
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come  of  this  suggestion  was  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  plan  for  our  fall  fashion 
meetings, — a  contest  planned  and 
executed  by  the  Merchandise  Divi¬ 
sion  and  the  Training  Department. 
Each  department  on  our  Ready-to- 
Wear  Floor  took  turns  jmesenting 
a  fashion  meeting.  The  buyer  was 
held  responsible  for  the  general 
plan  and  original  idea  of  the  meet¬ 
ing.  The  training  representative 
carried  out  all  details  for  him,  the 
buyer  presiding  at  the  actual  meet¬ 
ing.  The  salespeople  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  chose  the  merchandise,  acted 
as  the  models,  did  the  back  scene 
work,  handed  out  the  fashion 
briefs,  and  as  a  whole,  worked  to 
make  the  meeting  successful.  Tt 
was  their  meeting.  A  Board  of 
Judges  was  appointed  to  check  the 
meetings  on  such  iK)ints  as  origin¬ 
ality,  correct  selection  of  merchan¬ 
dise  for  the  model,  the  fashion  in¬ 
formation.  diversity  of  merchandise 
shown,  and  promptness  in  starting 
and  finishing.  It  was  surprising  and 
tremendously  gratifying  to  see  the 
original  points  developed  at  these 
meetings. 

Dramatizing  Information 

One  meeting  was  based  upon  a 
court  trial  in  which  a  man  was 
tried  and  convicted  of  “what  have 
you”  for  not  buying  his  wife  a  new 
winter  coat.  A  very  clever  compari¬ 
son  was  made  between  last  winter’s 
garment  and  that  of  today,  bring¬ 
ing  out  the  new  fashion  ])oints.  In 
this  particular  meeting  everyone 
I>articipated  even  to  the  members  of 
the  salesforce  who  acted  as  the  jury, 
all  l)eautifully  and  correctly  garl)ed 
as  to  hats  and  coats. 

In  another  meeting  we  had  a 
radio  broadcast  set  up  on  the  floor, 
over  which  a  department  manager, 
supposedly  through  television,  in¬ 
troduced  models  and  talked  about 
style  points  as  they  were  presented. 

At  the  end  of  the  series  of  meet¬ 
ings,  the  papers  checked  by  the 
Board  of  Judges  were  gone  over  in 
an  effort  to  determine  which  depart¬ 
ment  should  l)e  awarded  first  i)lace. 
Definitely,  this  method  of  training 
has  to  come  from  both  the  Mer¬ 
chandise  Division  and  the  Training 
Department.  This  is  one  instance 
where  all  along  the  line  they  had  to 
work  together,  not  only  in  planning 
but  in  the  execution  of  the  training 
plan  itself. 

Also,  as  part  of  the  Fashion 
training,  we  have  asked  our  sales¬ 
people  to  act  as  style  scouts.  We 
did  this  with  the  thought  in  mind 


and  Practices 


that  the  average  salesperson  is 
talked  to  too  much  instead  of  talked 
with;  that  jiarticipation  in  the  train¬ 
ing  would  strengthen  the  work. 
Based  on  the  fact  that  our  custo¬ 
mers  go  to  movies,  to  church,  ride 
the  street  cars  and  busses,  and  in 
so  doing  wear  clothes  that  have  lieen 
l)urchased  because  they  like  them 
and  want  them,  we  asked  the  dif¬ 
ferent  salespeople  in  the  Coat  and 
Junior  Dress  Departments  to  check 
ui)on  certain  items.  Let  us  take 
for  example  the  Coat  Department 
— the  salesperson  was  asked  to 
check  up  on  the  number  of  coats 
that  carried  a  certain  fur,  which  she 
would  see  from  the  time  she  left 
the  store  until  she  returned  in  the 
morning.  If  we  knew  a  certain 
salesperson  was  going  to  a  more  or 
less  im]X)rtant  dance,  we  asked  her 
to  make  a  report  on  the  ty^ies  of 
evening  wraps  which  she  saw  there. 
This  merchandise  information,  re¬ 
garding  what  was  actually  l)eing 
worn,  was  accumulated  and  those 
sections  of  our  stocks  that  were 
concerned,  were  checked  on  the  re- 
f)orts  turned  in  by  these  i^eople. 
When  new  merchandise  was  pur¬ 
chased  and  brought  on  the  floor, 
the  salespeople’s  attention  in  that 
department  was  called  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  in  agreement  with  what 
evidently  was  wanted  by  our  w()men 
in  the  city. 

Develops  Responsibility 

The  result  is  that  training  has 
succeeded  in  increasing  the  interest 
of  the  salespeople  in  the  item  which 
they  sell,  has  taught  them  to  be  ob¬ 
servant,  has  develo])ed  in  them  a 
sense  of  responsibility  in  the  de- 
jiartment,  by  actually  taking  jiart  in 
the  building  of  the  stock  which 
they  have  to  sell.  The  benefits  the 
Merchandise  Division  received  are 
obvious — actual  information  alxnit 
the  community’s  wants,  increased 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  sales¬ 
person,  and  what  is  more  im]x»rtant. 
an  actual  increase  in  the  sales  of 
these  items. 

Our  salesmanship  jirogram  over 
the  past  year  or  two  has  consisted 
largely  in  individual  work  by  the 
training  representative  with  the 
salespeople — work  planned  on  shop¬ 
ping  reix)rts  and  on  progress  sheets 
which  cover  fourteen  points  of  sell¬ 
ing  technique.  About  four  weeks 
ago,  the  Merchandise  Division 
asked  for  definite  salesmanship 
training  on  the  floor.  These  meet¬ 
ings  have  been  developed  by  the 
Training  Department  as  early 


morning  meetings — largely  demon¬ 
stration  sales.  The  Merchandise 
Division  felt  that  the  particular 
weakness  on  the  floor  was  not  in 
the  method  of  approaching  the  cus- 
t(»mer  nor  in  the  natural  devolp- 
ment  of  the  sale,  but  that  it  lay 
in  the  final  steps  of  closing  the  sale, 
'I'he  Training  Department  has  con¬ 
centrated,  therefore,  on  closing  the 
sale.  Variety  has  l)een  planned  for 
these  meetings,  even  though  most 
of  them  take  the  form  of  demon¬ 
strations.  For  example,  for  the  last 
meeting,  an  especially  |)oor  shop- 
l)er’s  report  selected  by  the  Mer¬ 
chandise  Manager  was  used.  The 
Stiles]ieo])le  and  customer  merely 
acted  out  the  lines  that  had  been 
rejwrted.  'I'he  group  was  told  that 
they  were  to  see  an  actual  occur¬ 
rence — a  reproduction  of  an  exact 
sale  that  had  happened  on  the  floor. 
We  did  not  say,  of  course,  in  what 
department  it  had  happened,  nor 
name  the  salesperson.  Each  point 
of  the  sale  was  discussed  as  in  an 
average  demonstration  sale  by  the 
training  representative  who  con¬ 
ducted  the  meeting.  The  meeting 
was  clo.sed  with  a  word  from  the 
Merchandise  Manager,  again  em- 
])hasizing  the  fact  that  this  parti¬ 
cular  sale  had  occured  on  the  floor. 

Present  Actual  Facts 

Wc  l)elieve  we  taccomplish  much 
more  by  showing  the  actual  hap- 
l)ening  rather  than  by  ]>resenting  a 
theoretical  sale,  thus  leaving  the 
'I  raining  Department  open  to  the 
criticism  on  the  part  of  the  sales- 
I)eople  that  if  the  training  repre¬ 
sentative  would  come  down  on  the 
floor  and  do  a  little  selling  herself, 
she  would  have  different  ideas 
about  selling. 

In  line  with  the  idea  of  presenting 
facts  instead  of  theory,  we  were 
fortunate  in  securing  one  of  our 
customers  to  speak  at  a  regular 
training  meeting.  This  meeting 
was  the  most  interesting  we  have 
ever  had.  Not  only  was  it  enlight¬ 
ening  for  the  merchandise  division 
for  which  it  was  planned,  but  it 
gave  to  the  Training  Department 
ideas  which  will  be  incorporated  in 
the  coming  season’s  program.  In 
every  instance  in  which  the  Train¬ 
ing  Department  and  the  Merchan¬ 
dise  Division  have  worked  together 
to  carry  out  a  training  program,  a 
truly  successful  job  has  been  accom¬ 
plished.  This  cooperation  has  also 
i)rought  about  a  working  relation¬ 
ship,  harmonious  and  understand¬ 
ing,  between  the  two  divisions. 
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How  the  Training  Department  Works 
With  the  Sales  Promotion  Manager 

By  WILLIAM  H.  McLEOD* 

Advertising  Manager, 

IFm.  Filcnc’s  Sons  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 


IT  may  surprise  you  to  know  that  this  year  we  have 
actually  increased  the  activities  on  our  Training 
Program.  This  is  evidence  of  a  growing  feeling  on 
our  i)art  of  the  importance  of  Training  in  “Sales  Pro¬ 
motion”,  and  our  belief  that  it  is  more  than  ever  im¬ 
portant  to  do  everything  i)ossible  within  the  store  to 
cash  in  on  the  customers  already  in  the  store. 

Now  in,  speaking  of  “Sales  Promotion”,  I  am  going 
to  wander  a  hit  from  the  title  as  given  and  perhaps 
tread  on  the  toes  of  some  of  the  other  si)eakers.  We 
have  no  “Sales  Promotion  Manager”  at  Filene’s — and 
“Sales  Promotion”  is  set  down  in  our  business  policies 
not  as  the  function  of  one  division  hut  of  all  divisions. 

The  Sales  Promotion  Committee  in  our  store  was 
organized  directly  contrary  to  the  old  theory  that  the 
buyer  was  Heaven-sent  to  take  charge  of  getting  sales, 
with  |K*rhaps  occasional  assistance  from  his  ghost¬ 
writer,  the  ]Hil)licity  man. 

Functions  of  Coniinittee 

'I'he  .Sales  Promotion  Committee  oi)erates  on  the 
theory  that  every  division  lias  a  ])art  and  a  res])onsi- 
hility  in  promoting  sales;  the  credit  manager  can  make 
or  break  the  August  fur  sale;  getting  wanted  merchan¬ 
dise  (juickly  from  the  marking  rooms  is  an  excellent 
way  of  making  the  day’s  sales  larger  or  smaller;  there 
is  no  quicker  way  of  creating  a  “flop”  for  a  store  than 
to  have  the  emiiloyment  office  send  down  a  hunch  of 
starrv-eyed,  uninformed,  uninterested  sjiecials  for  a 
well-merchandised  and  well-advertised  event.  Why, 
just  as  these  notes  were  being  prepared  our  Head 
Elevator  Man  sent  us  a  communication  with  three  com¬ 
ments  ; 

( 1 )  That  our  Christmas  catalog  was  OK  for  the 
woman  ordering  by  mail  from  Squeedunk  but 
jiretty  darn  stupid  for  tbe  customer  who  fpol- 
ed  us  by  coming  direct  to  tbe  store  and  found 
that  No.  8  S-200056  might  be  on  sale  on  the 
sixth  floor  or  on  the  beauty  balcony. 

(2)  That  to  siiend  $200  adverti.sing  “Gifts  for 
Nuns”  and  then  ask  customers  to  walk  far¬ 
ther  than  they  are  supposed  to  walk  for  a 
Camel  to  see  the  items  mentioned  was  not 
particularly  bright. 

(3)  That  a  fir.st  class  way  to  lose  customers  is  to 
liack  them  into  a  small  space  and  let  them 
wait  to  have  their  packages  gift-wrapped. 

His  comments  made  us  think  all  the  more  upon  how 
narrow  is  our  viewpoint  on  Sales  Promotion,  how  much 

•Address  delivered  at  General  Session  nndcr  the  auspices  of  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Group,  Twenty-Second  Annual  Convention,  January  20,  1933. 


we  do  to  get  the  customers  in  and  how  little  to  make 
sure  they  stay  to  buy.  We  wondered  if  some  “Sales 
Promotion  Managers”  might  not  learn  something  new 
about  their  job  if  they  had  to  spend  more  time  direct¬ 
ing  customers  to  advertised  merchandise,  listening  to 
adver.se  criticisms  or  turning  red  in  the  face  before  the 
bombardment  of  a  customer  who  bought  an  advertised 
“size  38”  only  to  find  it  too  small  for  daughter  Louise 
aged  10  but  large  for  ber  age. 

So  it  is  that  we  are  trying  to  brftaden  our  viewpoint 
on  Sales  Promotion,  increase  the  efficiency  of  our  train¬ 
ing,  give  it  a  broader  place  in  the  Sales  Promotion  sun 
and  trv  in  whatever  degree  we  can,  to  find  new  ways 
of  selling  within  the  store  to  replace  the  wasteful  brute 
smashes  we  relied  ui)on  to  get  business  in  happier  days. 

Educational  .4ctivities 

Tn  the  Educational  Activities  in  which  our  Training 
De])artment  is  indulging  this  year,  thev  arc  using  a 
faculty  of  145  lecturers,  all  except  50  of  them  recruited 
from  executives  of  the  store,  and  they  f)fFer  118  sub¬ 
jects  with  a  total  of  2500  employees  taking  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  for  training,  including  of  course 
some  duplication.  By  actual  count,  on  a  certain  even¬ 
ing,  out  of  a  normal  payroll  of  .3000,  over  800  em¬ 
ployees  were  taking  courses  fm  their  own  time  and 
paying  for  their  own  sup|)er.  Classes  were  being  held 
in  the  usual  Gass  Rooms,  in  the  Smoking  Room,  in  the 
Directors’  Room,  even  in  the  Em^doyees’  Cafeteria. 
Not  the  least  of  those  in  training  are  the  executives 
themselves,  who  before  they  can  ask  their  students 
"Which  newspaper  has  the  largest  evening  circulation  ?” 
often  find  it  necessary  to  look  up  the  answer  for  them¬ 
selves. 

Tn  looking  over  the  courses  offered  T  see  almost 
nothing,  unless  it  be  “Business  .Arithmetic”  (and  even 
that  sometimes  loses  a  customer)  which  does  not 
directly  or  indirectly  fall  within  the  field  of  .Sales  Pro¬ 
motion.  For  instance,  T  find  a  course  in  “.Store  Direc¬ 
tory”.  T  venture  to  .say  that  the  sales  lost  through  this 
cause  alone  in  a  large  department  store  on  a  December 
afternoon  would  pay  for  a  pretty  fair  Training  De¬ 
partment.  I  am  not  sure  T  wouldn’t  take  for  my  .salary 
the  customers  lost  country-wide  through  the  fact  that 
many  employees  do  not  know  that  unpainted  furniture 
is  sold  in  housewares  and  painted  furniture  in  the  re¬ 
gular  department.  (Of  course,  it  would  be  unfair  to 
ask  them  to  know  tvhy). 

In  this  T raining  Department  catalog  we  see  as  would 
be  expected,  course  after  course  in  Selling  in  every 
form — the  most  important  part  of  Sales  Promotion  and 
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Now  for  the  Personal  Adjustment! 


the  most  obvious  of  Training  Activities.  Hut  we  also 
see  courses  in  Matching  Accessories,  in  Voice  Culture 
(would  that  that  course  would  save  the  customers  lost 
through  the  girl  who  says:  “(lee,  that  looks  swell  on 
you,  Sister”)  :  we  see  courses  in  Child  Psychology,  in 
Fitting,  in  Telephone  Etiquette,  in  Color  and  Design, 
in  Suitahility  (i.  e.  correct  clothes  for  occasions  and 
proper  tying  up  of  accessories  and  garments). 

Dramatized  Training 

Now,  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  to  sell  to  our 
own  employees  is  our  men’s  clothing  and  accessoiies. 
We  have  never  heeti  able  to  interest  our  own  i)eople  in 
our  stocks  except  by  a  style  show  so  dry  that  it  made 
the  Volstead  Act  look  like  a  Bacchanalian  Revel.  That 
is,  we  didn’t  until  this  year.  For  variety  (and  other 
reasons)  our  Store  Manager,  Mr.  L.  S.  Bitner  evolved 
the  idea  of  a  playlet  which  for  want  of  a  better  author 
he  proceeded  to  write  himself.  He  called  it  “The 
Nineteenth  Hole”.  In  this  playlet  “Whiffy”  Whiffing- 
ton  and  the  F'ussy  Foursome  wisecracked  their  way 
through  30  minutes  in  a  (iolf  Club  locker  room,  dur¬ 
ing  which  they  went  from  golf -clothes  down  to  no 
clothes  and  back  to  street,  full  dress  and  afternoon 
clothes.  Through  gales  of  laughter  our  employees  were 
shown  our  stocks  of  men’s  clothes  and  fixings  down 
to  and  including  our  ability  to  outfit  Locker  Room 


Attendants.  You  can’t  fool  your  own  employees — 
there  wasn’t  a  ticket  left  for  that  show  five  minutes 
after  they  were  printed  and  we  did  not  have  to  say 
for  men  only. 

Courses  in  Advertising  and  Interior  Display 

But  in  this  little  Training  booklet  are  three  courses 
that  i)erhaps  touch  a  little  more  closely  on  “Sales  Pro¬ 
motion”,  as  most  stores  use  the  term.  The  first  is 
A-1  in  which  the  Advertising  Manager  attempts  to 
teach  prospective  candidates  for  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  ])laces  the  rudiments  of  advertising  with  the 
avowed  pur|K)se  of  getting  better  advertising  peojde 
with  less  loss  to  the  store  than  by  the  old  trial-and- 
error  plan. 

The  second  is  a  course  in  Interior  Display  for  Sales¬ 
people  in  which  they  are  taught  the  rudiments  of  dis¬ 
play,  then  given  an  opportunity  to  make  such  displays 
in  the  Auditorium  liefore  their  fellows,  and  last  but 
not  least,  make  actual  displays  in  their  own  selling 
departments.  Now  we  maintain,  that  Interior  Display 
or  rather  Interior  sclliny  Display — is  going  to  Ik; 
more  heard  of  and  more  thouglit  alnjut  as  time  goes 
on.  Once  it  consisted  of  a  sample  of  the  merchandise 
and  a  sign  “$16.75  as  advertise<l”.  We  venture  to  prop¬ 
hesy  that  m(jre  and  more  groups  of  merchandise  will 
{Continued  on  page  93) 
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Utility-Department  Store 
Relationships 

By  W.  R.  PUTNAM* 

Cotmtiercial  Director, 

Electric  Bond  &  Share  Co.,  New  York,  N.  V. 


IN  considering  the  merchandising 
phase  of  utility-department  store 
relationships,  it  is  well  to  review 
briefly  the  development  of  appliance 
merchandising.  It  is  only  fifty  years 
ago  that  the  dectric  light  first  came 
into  use.  The  companies  selling  elec¬ 
tric  lighting  service  were  then  com¬ 
pelled  to  make  the  entire  installa¬ 
tion  on  the  customer’s  premises. 
For  nearly  twenty-five  years  but 
little  service,  other  than  lighting, 
was  furnished,  with  the  result  that 
the  only  supplies  then  needed  by  the 
customers  were  wire,  lighting  fix¬ 
tures  and  incandescent  and  arc 
lamps.  Initially,  these  were  siq)- 
plied  by  the  utility — there  being  no 
one  else  prepared  to  do  this  work. 
Gradually  the  electrical  contractor 
appeared,  did  the  wiring  on  cus¬ 
tomer’s  premises  and  merchandised 
lighting  fixtures  and  electric  lamps. 

Electric  appliances  have  seen  their 
major  development  during  tlie  past 
25  years.  This  development  has  lieen 
gradual.  I'he  first  appliance  devel- 
<^ped  was  the  iron;  that  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  vacuum  cleaner,  the 
washing  machine,  table  appliances, 
the  range,  water  heater,  radio, 
refrigerator  and  now  comes  air 
conditioning  eejuipment. 

The  utilities  realized  that  the 
growth  of  their  residential  business 
depended  primarily  upon  the  greater 
use  of  appliances  by  their  custom¬ 
ers;  and,  therefore,  tlie  utility  in¬ 
terest  in  appliance  merchandising. 
Initially,  the  manufacturers  of  ap¬ 
pliances  found  that  the  only  local 
selling  organization  that  could  be  in¬ 
terested  in  the  sale  of  appliances 
were  the  utilities.  The  appliances 
were  novel,  untried,  required  ser¬ 
vicing,  were  uncertain  as  to  results, 
and  had  no  customer  or  public  ac¬ 
ceptance  and,  therefore,  did  not  ap¬ 
peal  to  merchants  as  a  line  of  mer¬ 
chandise  which  they  could  handle 
with  profit.  The  utility  had  a  spec- 


*Address  delivered  before  the  Electrical  Mer¬ 
chandising  Session  of  the  Merchandising  Divi¬ 
sion,  Twenty-Second  Annual  Convention,  Jan¬ 
uary  17,  1933. 


ial  interest  in  appliance  promotion 
and  sales,  due  to  tlie  resulting  in¬ 
crease  in  the  use  of  electricity  and 
of  gas,  and  so  entered  the  business 
of  mercliandising  appliances. 

The  utilities  otten  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  place  introductory  appli¬ 
ances  in  the  homes  of  the  customers 
free  of  charge;  it  was  the  only  way 
to  have  the  use  of  the  appliances 
started  in  the  community.  They 
sold  appliances  at  manufacturer’s 
cost,  and  often  gave  a  long  free 
trial  to  customers.  As  customer  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  appliances  developed, 
and  as  appliances  were  improved 
and  standardized,  first  the  contrac¬ 
tor-dealer,  the  hardware  merchant, 
the  plumber,  and  then  other  retail¬ 
ers  undertook  the  merchandising  of 
appliances.  Misunderstandings  be¬ 
tween  merchants  and  utilities 
promptly,  and  naturally,  developed. 
These  have  required  the  attention 
of  the  trade  associations  interested, 
and  occasioned  the  formation  of  the 
IClectrical  Merchandising  Joint 
Committee,  concerning  which  Mr. 
Namm  has  just  told  you. 

Two  Viewpoints 

Suffice  it  to  say  the  utility  and  the 
merchant  view  a  new  appliance  from 
entirely  different  angles.  We  want 
to  know  whether  it  is  practical  for 
our  customer’s  use,  what  amount  of 
our  service  the  appliance  will  use, 
and  how  its  use  by  our  customers 
can  be  best  prompted.  You  want  to 
know  “How  much  I  can  make  in 
selling  this  appliance’’ ;  you  want  to 
know  about  margins,  markups,  ex¬ 
isting  demand,  turnover,  store  sjiace, 
selling  expense,  etc. 

This  difference  in  viewpoints  of 
tlie  appliance  problem  is  a  basic 
reason  why  it  has  lieen  so  difficult 
for  many  utilities  and  merchants  to 
reach  a  basis  for  mutual  under¬ 
standing. 

Residential  customers  in  the 
United  States  today  are  using  less 
than  8  per  cent  of  the  electricity 
that  a  completely  electrified  home 
would  use;  and  less  than  a  third  of 


the  gas  that  they  could  use  to  ad¬ 
vantage.  This  volume  of  potential 
ousiness  is  enormous ;  runs  into 
liillions  *uf  dollars,  and  is  available 
to  the  appliance  merchants.  Last 
year  the  electric  appliance  business 
in  the  United  States  exceeded 
:p400,{XX),000,  and  the  utilities  sold 
less  than  one-fifth  of  this  total.  In 
1930,  the  dollar  volume  of  electric 
appliance  purchases  of  the  domestic 
customers  exceeded  their  annual 
payments  for  electricity ;  and  yet, 
today,  less  than  one-tenth  of  all 
customers  have  electric  ranges  and 
water  heaters,  less  than  one-twenti¬ 
eth  have  sewing  machine  motors, 
waffle  irons,  heating  pads,  or  hot 
plates,  less  than  one- fourth  liave 
electric  refrigerators,  less  than  one- 
third  have  electric  clocks  and  perco¬ 
lators,  and  less  than  one-half  have 
vacuum  cleaners,  toasters  or  wash¬ 
ing  machines. 

Of  .Advantage  to  All 

The  utility  desires  to  make  great¬ 
er  sales  of  electric  and  gas  service. 
You  desire  your  share  of  this  large 
volume  of  appliance  sales.  The  cus¬ 
tomer  will  benefit  from  the  greater 
use  of  these  appliances  in  the  home, 
due  to  the  labor-saving,  economy, 
comfort  or  pleasure,  one,  or  all, 
which  result  from  such  greater  use 
of  these  appliances.  We  have  a  tri¬ 
angular  situation  thus  developed 
that  should  be  of  advantage  to  all 
three  parties,  and  here  is  where  the 
utility-department  store  relationship 
problem  enters  the  picture. 

The  utility  is  greatly  pleased  with 
the  greater  interest  that  the  depart¬ 
ment  store,  as  well  as  other  retail¬ 
ers,  are  taking  in  the  merchandising 
of  standard  appliances.  The  utility 
will  be  benefitted  thereby.  What 
should  be  the  relationship  of  the 
utility  and  the  store  in  this  mutu¬ 
ally  beneficial  activity? 

The  Utility's  Part 

The  utility,  since  it  is  not  a  mer¬ 
chant,  can  offer  but  little  assistance 
in  the  way  of  merchandising  coun¬ 
sel  that  can  be  of  benefit  to  the 
store.  The  utility,  because  of  its 
knowledge  of  the  rec|uirements  that 
make  for  efficiency,  adequate  con¬ 
struction  and  safety  in  appliances, 
may  be  of  assistance  to  the  store 
buyer  of  appliances  in  the  selection 
of  the  types  of  appliances  that  result 
in  customer  satisfaction — and  thus 
stay  sold,  and  so  help  the  merchant 
avoid  the  expenses  incident  to  re¬ 
turned  merchandise.  The  utility 
should  continue  its  collection  of 
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facts  concerning  the  local  appliance 
market,  and  very  probably  can  sup¬ 
ply  tins  intorination  to  the  stores. 

ilie  utility  representatives,  and 
particularly  their  home  economists, 
can  assist  the  store  appliance  sales 
urganization  in  acquiring  a  better 
knowledge  of  how  to  operate  the 
appliances,  and  of  the  advantages  to 
the  customer  of  special  features  of 
llie  appliances,  and  thus  enable  the 
btores  to  make  more  and  better 
bales.  Home  economists,  and  other 
utility  specialists,  should  be  avail¬ 
able  to  the  store  tor  any  other  sales 
promotional  help  that  the  store  may 
require;  such  as  the  conducting  of 
educational  courses  among  the 
store  employees  in  connection  with 
the  proper  use  of  appliances  in  the 
lionie,  methods  of  operation  and 
costs  thereof,  the  advantages  of 
good  home  lighting  through  the  use 
ot  portable  lamps  and  fixtures,  etc. 

I'he  Credit  Departments  of  the 
two  organizations  can  cooperate  in 
the  interchange  of  credit  informa¬ 
tion. 

riie  utility  should  continue  to  en¬ 
ergetically  advertise,  and  otherwise 
promote  the  value  to  its  customers 
of  greater  use  of  the  services  of 
electricity  and  gas,  and  point  out 
how  the  use  of  refrigeration,  cook¬ 
ing,  water  heating,  etc.,  will  be  of 
benefit  to  the  customer.  The  utility 
advertising  should  he  coordinated 
with  dealer  advertising,  so  that  both 
profit  therefrom — the  utility  adver¬ 
tising  stressing  the  fundamental  use 
of  appliances — dealer  advertising 
stressing  brands  of  appliances  and 
the  places  to  buy. 

Appliance  Servicing 

Many  appliances  require  servic¬ 
ing;  some  are  guaranteed  for  a  lim¬ 
ited  period  by  manufacturers,  and 
the  selling  agency  is  required  to  do 
this  servicing,  or  arrange  to  have  it 
done.  In  many  places,  electric  and 
gas  contractor-dealers  are  prepared 
to  do  this  servicing  for  the  appli¬ 
ance  merchant.  Where  such  servic¬ 
ing  agency  is  not  available,  the  util¬ 
ity  very  properly  can  render  such 
service,  receiving  in  compensation 
therefor,  during  the  guarantee  per¬ 
iod,  the  amount  allowed  the  mer¬ 
chant  by  the  manufacturer  for  ser¬ 
vicing;  and  after  the  expiration  of 
the  guarantee,  the  amount  charged 
the  customer  for  this  service. 

Since  store  merchandising  opera¬ 
tions,  to  lie  continuously  jirofitable, 
must  lie  set  up  so  as  to  he  self-sup- 
ixirting,  any  thought  of  the  utility 


subsidizing  appliance  operations  of 
retail  stores  appears  unnecessary. 
When  1  refer  to  “subsidy,”  1  mean 
a  direct  subsidy  that  is  actually  con¬ 
tributing  to  store  selling  costs,  and 
thus  allows  the  store  to  carry  on,  at 
a  profit,  what  would  otherwise  be 
an  unprofitable  oiieration. 

The  margin  on  appliances  should 
lie  ample  to  take  care  of  all  costs, 
and  if  not,  the  apidiance  manufac¬ 
turer  has  the  responsibility  of  pro¬ 
viding  the  store  with  sufficient  mar¬ 
gin  to  provide  the  profit  that  is  re- 
ipiired  if  the  store  is  to  enthusias¬ 
tically  sell  the  manufacturer’s  appli¬ 
ances. 

The  Store's  Part 

What  can  the  department  stores 
supply  in  this  relationship?  first, 
and  of  utmost  importance,  a  con¬ 
stantly  increasing  volume  of  appli¬ 
ance  sales,  as  well  as  a  continual 
widening  of  lines  of  appliances  sold ; 
Second,  a  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  size  of  the  field  available 
for  appliance  sales  depends  upon 
the  utility  furnishing  good  service 
at  a  reasonable  price,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  store  has  a  selfish  in¬ 
terest  in  seeing  that  the  utility  is 
not  hampered  by  unnecessary  polit¬ 
ical  or  similar  attacks,  by  unneces¬ 
sarily  high  costs,  such  as  special 
taxes,  and  other  governmental  levies 
and  requirements, — since  the  lower 
the  rates  for  utility  .service,  the 
wider  the  appliance  field,  provided 
the  rates  are  sufficient  to  allow  the 
utility  to  earn  the  return  required  to 
maintain  a  steady  and  continuous 
How  of  service  to  its  customers. 
Nothing  ruins  the  appliance  business 
as  does  unreliable  service  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
would  lie  always  appliance  business 
as  long  as  service  is  good,  even 
though  rates  were  high;  whereas  if 
gas  and  electric  service  are  uncer¬ 
tain,  customers  cannot  use  their  ap- 
jiliances,  no  matter  how  low  their 
rates. 

I'he  increased  use  of  appliances 
])rovides  the  means  for  the  customer 
to  lower  the  average  price  he  pays 
for  utility  services,  and  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  customers  have  se¬ 
cured,  during  the  past  twenty  years, 
lower  prices  for  domestic  .service 
from  the  utility,  is  their  greater  use 
of  appliances. 

Third,  a  thorough  understanding 
of  appliance  (qierating  costs,  so  that 
customers  will  not  lie  misinformed 
thereon,  and  thus  be  dissatisfied 


with  their  purchases  and  ask  for  the 
privilege  of  making  returns. 

fourth,  an  appreciation  of  the 
utilities'  responsibility  to  its  custom¬ 
ers  and  to  Its  stocktiolders,  to  make 
certain  that  the  customers  have 
available  the  newest  appliances  they 
can  use,  and  tliat  the  customers  are 
acquainted  with  all  the  new  uses  of 
the  utility  service  that  will  improve 
their  home,  and  that  such  uses  are 
being  made  by  the  customers  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent. 

fifth,  frankly  discussing  with 
local  utility  executives  any  misun¬ 
derstandings  that  may  develop  be¬ 
tween  the  two  organizations,  since 
frank  discussion  will,  as  a  rule, 
quickly  secure  a  basis  ol  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  problem,  and, 
therefore,  more  quickly  result  in  a 
co-ordinated  activity. 

The  utility,  in  carrying  out  its  re- 
sixjiisibility  to  its  customers  and 
stockholders,  will  probably  —  at 
least  with  the  newer  appliances,  and 
in  the  smaller  communities  and  rural 
areas  with  all  appliances— be  re¬ 
quired,  for  some  time  at  least,  to 
continue  merchandising;  but  with  a 
proper  handling  of  their  operations, 
It  would  appear  that  the  utility, 
promoting  new  appliances,  advertis¬ 
ing  all  of  their  services  available  to 
the  home,  and  thus  generally  devel¬ 
oping  a  greater  demand  for  appli¬ 
ances  on  the  part  of  the  public,  will 
lie  of  help  in  increasing  the  appli¬ 
ance  sales  of  your  stores. 

The  recent  disagreements  have 
taught  us  utility  men  a  lesson:  in 
the  future,  we  will  not  lie  so  dog¬ 
matic  in  our  handling  of  trade  prob¬ 
lems.  The  constantly  decreasing 
utilities’  share  of  total  appliance 
sales  has  shown  us  we  are  not  re- 
(juired  to  do  a  large  portion  of  the 
appliance  selling.  We  recognize  the 
great  assistance  your  stores  are  ren¬ 
dering  through  your  appliance  sales. 
We  are  no  longer  concerned  as  to 
who  makes  appliance  sales  as  long 
as  our  customers  purchase  cpiality 
appliances  in  a  constantly  increasing 
volume. 

Coiiiniittee's  Contribution 
Valuable 

We  recognize  the  great  contri¬ 
bution  to  our  trade  relations  that  the 
IClectrical  Merchandising  Joint 
Committee  has  made,  working  un¬ 
der  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Kelly,  in 
cooperation  with  representatives  of 
your  Association,  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Hardware  Association,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Furniture  Association, 
and  the  National  Electric  Light  As- 
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sociation.  Generally,  utilities  have 
enthusiastically  accepted  the  state¬ 
ment  of  merchandising  procedure 
promulgated  by  the  Joint  Commit¬ 
tee  in  June,  1931,  and  have  l)een 
most  anxious  to  work  with  local 
merchants  in  developing  co-ordin¬ 
ated  merchandising  activities,  set  up 
in  accord  with  such  procedure.  We 
recognize  the  value  of  the  contri¬ 
bution  Mr.  Kelly  and  his  committee 
Iiave  made  to  our  industry  and  the 
very  marked  progress  that  they 
have  secured  in  the  solving  of  trade 
problems. 

Work,  which  the  Committee  is 
(ioing  in  its  studies  of  the  mer¬ 
chandising  of  electrical  hou.sehold 
appliances,  should  be  of  great  ser¬ 
vice  to  retail  stores,  in  that  the 
Committee  will  thus  sujiply  them 
with  pertinent  merchandising  facts. 
We  recommend  that  all  stores,  who 


The  Electrical  Merchandising 
Joint  Committee  was  organized 
in  1930.  The  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  and  the 
National  Electric  Light  Association 
were  primarily  responsible  for  the 
series  of  events  which  led  ui)  to 
the  organization  of  the  committee. 

Realizing  the  gains  which  might 
result  from  a  committee  of  this 
character,  other  retail  trade  groups 
with  similar  interests,  were  invited 
to  hold  memliership  on  the  commit¬ 
tee.  The  committee  is  therefore 
made  up  of  the  .\ssociations  named 
al)ove,  the  National  Retail  Hard¬ 
ware  Association,  and  National 
Retail  Furniture  Association. 

Committee  Members 

At  the  present  time  the  member¬ 
ship  of  committee  is  as  follows: 

D.  F.  Kelly,  Chairman,  Presi¬ 
dent,  The  Fair,  Chicago,  Ill. 
J.  F.  Owens,  V'ice-Chairman, 
President  and  General  Mana- 
ager,  Oklahoma  Gas  &  Electric, 
Company,  Oklahoma  City. 
Oklahoma 

•Read  by  Major  B.  H.  Namm  at  the  Electri¬ 
cal  Merchandising  Session  of  the  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division,  Twenty-Second  Annual  Con¬ 
vention.  January  17,  1933. 


desire  such  information,  secure 
same  from  the  Committee;  and, 
also,  recommend  that  wherever 
trade  relationships  have  not  im¬ 
proved  to  the  ixiint  where  the)’  are 
in  accord  with  the  principles  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Electrical  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Joint  Committee,  that  individ¬ 
ual  stores  get  in  touch  with  their 
national  trade  associations  so  that 
the  counsel  and  strength  of  the  .\s- 
sociation  and  the  Joint  Committee 
can  lie  available  for  solving  the 
problem. 

We  want  you  to  continue  in  the 
appliance  business,  and  to  rapidly 
increase  your  appliance  sales,  and  1 
am  confident  that  I  can  assure  you 
a  most  friendly,  understanding,  and 
wherever  you  desire,  helpful  atti¬ 
tude,  on  the  jiart  of  utilities  toward 
your  a])i)liance  merchandising  oper¬ 
ations. 


Lew  Hahn,  Haim  Department 
Stores,  Inc.,  New  York  City 
and  President,  The  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 

R.  J.  xVtkinson,  I’ast  President, 
National  Retail  Hardware 
Assn.,  Brooklyn,  New  York 

Harry  F.  Cappel,  Past  President, 
National  Retail  Furniture 
Assn.,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Alfred  B.  Koch,  'I'he  Lasalle  and 
Koch  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

B.  H.  Namm,  The  Namm  Store, 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

John  F.  Gilchrist,  Vice-President, 
Commonwealth  Edison  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  Illinois 

C.  E.  Groesbeck,  President,  Elec¬ 
tric  Bond  and  Share  Company, 
New  York  City. 

Frank  W.  Smith,  President,  New 
York  Edison  Company 

Paul  S.  Clapp,  Vice-President, 
Columbia  Gas  and  I<3ectric 
Corp.,  New  York  City 

Dr.  Kenneth  Dameron  is  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary  of  the  Electrical 
Merchandising  Joint  Committee. 


In  a  general  way  the  objectives 
(ii  the  committee  are  as  follows: 

1.  1^4  clarify  difficulties  of  a 
trade  relations  nature  and  to 
suggest,  where  possible,  co¬ 
operation  as  a  solution ; 

i.  To  protect  consumers  and 
the  functioning  of  the  com¬ 
petitive  system ; 

3.  To  improve  the  merchan¬ 
dising  and  promotion  of 
household  electrical  appli¬ 
ances  and  to  stimulate  co¬ 
ordinated  selling  activities. 

I'his  brief  statement  of  objectives 
.i.tiicates  that  the  work  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  fallen  into  two  categor¬ 
ies  ;  namely  trade  relations,  and 
merchandising.  In  reality  these  are 
i.oth  aspects  of  the  single  problem 
wi  distribution, 

in  the  early  stages  of  the  Elec¬ 
trical  Merchandising  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  activity,  a  statement  of  mer- 
vi.andise  procedure  was  adopted 
\vhich  has  served  as  a  liackground 
or  constitution  for  a  number  of 
s.tuations.  A  statement  of  these 
lirinciples  is  as  follows : 

“It  is  recommended  that  elec¬ 
tric  utility  companies  take  the 
initiative  in  bringing  about 
conferences  with  dealers  in 
their  localities  to  the  end  that 
the  following  or  other  mutually 
acceptable  procedure  be  recog¬ 
nized,  adopted,  and  put  into 
use  for  the  purpose  of  stimu¬ 
lating  the  sale  of  suitable  elec¬ 
tric  appliances  and  promoting 
the  use  of  electric  service  in  a 
way  that  will  be  mutually  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  merchandising 
outlets. 

1.  The  distribution  of  electric 
appliances  should  be  on  the 
basis  of  fair  and  open  com¬ 
petition  in  the  interest  of 
the  consuming  public,  the 
utility,  the  appliance  manu¬ 
facturer  and  all  merchan¬ 
dising  outlets. 

2.  All  electric  appliances  of¬ 
fered  for  sale  by  cooperat¬ 
ing  agencies  should  be 
standard  appliances. 

3.  No  appliance  or  merchan¬ 
dise  not  directly  related  to 
the  use  of  electricity  should 
be  sold  by  electric  utilities. 

4.  In  all  merchandising  ac¬ 
tivities,  the  retail  price  of 
all  electric  appliances 
that  have  received  reason¬ 
able  customer  acceptance 
should  l)e  consistent  with 
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present  day  merchandising 
practices. 

5.  There  should  be  no  pre¬ 
miums  given  nor  excessive 
trade-in  allowances  made 
in  connection  with  the  sale 
of  any  such  appliance. 

6.  The  presenting  to  the  public 
of  those  electric  appliances 
not  having  received  reason¬ 
able  customer  acceptance 
should  be  considered  as 
promotional  activities  and 
not  as  merchandising  activi¬ 
ties. 

7.  Coordinated  advertising  of 
approved  appliances  should 
be  developed  by  electric 
utility  companies  and  local 
dealers,  and  the  electric 
company  should  give  all 
reasonable  assistance  to  the 
dealer  in  advertising,  dis¬ 
plays,  and  sales  assistance. 

8.  The  deferred  payment  fea¬ 
ture  of  merchandising  ac¬ 
tivities  should  be  on  an 
economically!  sound  basis. 

9.  There  should  be  a  segrega¬ 
tion  of  the  accounting  of 
the  merchandising  depart¬ 
ments  of  Power  Companies 
from  their  public  utility 
functions  and  all  items  of 
expense  incurred  in  the 
merchandising  of  appli¬ 
ances  should  be  charged  to 
the  merchandising  activi¬ 
ties.” 

Various  Problems  Settled 

With  the  nine  principles  as  the 
starting  point,  the  Electrical  Mer¬ 
chandising  Joint  Committee  has 
functioned  effectively  in  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  trade  relations  between  re¬ 
tailers  and  public  utilities;  in  fact, 
many  aspects  of  this  problem  have 
been  settled  and  certain  programs 
are  in  the  process  of  development 
which  may  offer  a  pattern  to  retail¬ 
ers  throughout  the  country.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  one  plan  anticipates  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  appliances  through  dis¬ 
tribution  channels  other  than  public 
utilities.  It  provides  for  public  util¬ 
ity  promotion  of  devices,  which 
would  be  correlated  in  advance  with 
selling  by  department  store  and 
other  dealers,  the  promotion  devel¬ 
oped  in  such  a  way  as  to  stimulate 
the  use  of  electrical  devices  rather 
than  to  exploit  specifically  any  given 
manufacturer  or  style.  Display 
rooms  are  to  be  maintained  for 
stimulating  interest  in  electrical 


conveniences,  the  merchandise  to  be 
subject  to  the  most  critical  examin¬ 
ation  or  testing,  in  order  to  insure 
safety  and  dependability;  deferred 
payment  selling  in  general  is  to  be 
discontinued  and  most  emphatically 
discontinued  on  devices  selling  be¬ 
low  $10.00,  or  on  products  having 
a  limited  probable  market.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  these  specific  details,  this 
program  calls  for  a  development  of 
policies  in  harmony  with  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  merchandising  procedure  of 
the  Electrical  Merchandising  Joint 
Committee. 

Other  Activities 

In  addition  to  the  trade  relations 
activities  summarized  above,  the 
Electrical  Merchandising  Joint 
Committee  maintains  an  active  and 
continuous  contact  with  local  retail 
trade  secretaries  and  is  ready  to 
assist  them  wherever  possible  in 
problems  arising  from  the  mer¬ 
chandising  of  electrical  appliances. 
In  a  similar  manner  the  committee 
has  worked  with  local  utility  groups 
and  has  been  a  responsible  factor 
in  bringing  local  utilities  and  re¬ 
tailers  together. 

The  committee  has  examined 
cooperative  plans,  both  contem- 
])lated  and  in  effect,  and  has  secured 
facts  concerning  legislative  pro¬ 
posals  and  the  results  of  legislative 
enactment.  A  sub-committee  of  the 
Joint  Committee  devotes  itself  to 
problems  of  legislation,  account 
s?greg;ation,  and  related  topics. 

It  was  soon  recognized  that  many 
problems  confronting  the  Joint 
Committee  were  of  an  essentially 
merchandising  character.  The 
Committee  has  therefore  devoted  a 
major  part  of  its  energy  to  a  study 
of  the  merchandising  of  electrical 
household  appliances.  As  a  result 
of  these  studies,  the  Electrical 
Merchandising  Joint  Committee 
contemplates  the  publication  of  a 
report  dealing  with  electrical  appli¬ 
ance  merchandising.  To  date  in¬ 
vestigations  have  been  carried  on 
in  the  following  activities  of  mer¬ 
chandising  : 

1.  Consumer  Demand  for 
Electrical  Appliances 

2.  Manufacturer  Distribution 
of  Electrical  Appliances 

3.  Wholesaler  Distribution  of 
Electrical  Appliances 

4.  Department  Store  Mer¬ 
chandising  of  Electrical  Ap¬ 
pliances 


5.  Case  Studies  in  Electrical 
Appliance  Distribution 

6.  Price  and  Service  Policies 

7.  Instalment  Sales  Financing 

8.  Advertising  and  Selling 
Electrical  Household  Appli¬ 
ances 

9.  Displays  of  Electrical  Mer¬ 
chandise 

10.  Coordinated  Selling  and 
Retailer  Relations 

11.  Door-to-Door  Selling 

12.  Analysis  of  the  Markup, 
Markdown,  and  Turnover 
of  Electrical  Items 

13.  Utility  Merchandising  in 
152  Cities 

14.  Consumer  Interest  in  Elec¬ 
trical  Appliance  Merchan¬ 
dising 


These  surveys  are  carried  on  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  a  sub-committee 
on  merchandising.  From  time  to 
time  sections  of  the  proposed  report 
have  been  issued  through  the  bulle¬ 
tins  of  the  trade  associations  spon¬ 
soring  the  Electrical  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Joint  Committee. 


Appliance  Testing 

The  Electrical  Merchandising 
Joint  Committee  is  also  taking  an 
active  interest  in  the  subject  of 
testing  appliances.  A  sub-committee 
of  the  Joint  Committee  is  at  present 
investigating  all  plans  and  possi¬ 
bilities  of  electrical  appliance  test¬ 
ing  with  a  view  of  making  recom¬ 
mendations  to  the  committee.  It  is 
felt  that  adequate  testing  should  in¬ 
sure  not  only  customer  use  and  sat¬ 
isfaction.  but  should  tend  to  reduce 
the  number  of  service  calls,  hence, 
lower  the  costs  of  selling  appliances. 

Relations  with  manufacturers  are 
to  be  emphasized  to  the  extent  of 
securing  closer  relations  with  manu¬ 
facturers,  urging  the  cooperative 
development  of  economical  distri¬ 
bution  plans  and  encouraging  a  more 
selective  distribution. 

The  Electrical  Merchandising 
Joint  Committee  is  essentially  a  ser¬ 
vice  committee  and  finds  cause  for 
its  existence  only  insofar  as  it  can 
serve  distributors  of  electrical  ap¬ 
pliances,  either  in  their  problems  of 
retail  merchandising  or  in  their 
broader  problems  of  trade  relations 
and  cooperation. 
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Manufacturers  Forecast  Trends  in 
Electrical  Appliance  Distribution 

Seek  Cooperation  of  Stores 

By  DR.  KENNETH  DAMERON 
Executive  Secretary,  Electrical  Merchandising  Joint  Committee 


The  Electrical  Merchandising 
Joint  Committee  has  recently 
completed  a  survey  of  leading 
manufacturers  of  Electrical  House¬ 
hold  Appliances  to  determine  im¬ 
portant  trends  in  1933  merchandis¬ 
ing.  This  survey  was  designed  to 
bring  out :  ( 1 )  items  to  be  featured 
in  1933  advertising,  (2)  national 
media  to  be  used,  (3)  new  products 
or  changes  in  old  products,  (4) 
changes  in  price  policy,  (5)  retail 
distribution  plan,  (6)  manufac¬ 
turer-retailer  relations,  and  (7) 
policies  regarding  dealer  aids  and 
sales  training.  Many  manufacturers 
responded  to  this  inquiry  and  the 
following  summarizes  the  import¬ 
ant  points  arising  from  their  re¬ 
plies.  (A  limitation  of  this  review 
is  found  in  the  necessity  for  making 
overnight  changes  and  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  prices ;  however,  it  serves 
to  call  attention  to  important 
trends.) 

New  Products  and  Product 
Changes 

Most  manufacturers  anticipate 
changes  in  their  regular  products. 
These  changes  center  around  the 
introduction  of  automatic  features, 
utility,  design,  and  quality.  Manu¬ 
facturers  forecast  an  extension  in 
their  market  by  these  changes. 
Other  manufacturers  are  bringing 
out  new  products  and  in  a  general 
way  extending  their  lines.  In  some 
cases  these  new  products  are  un¬ 
related  items  and  in  others  they 
merely  supplement  the  existing 
feature  item.  For  example:  a  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  washers  has  introduced 
a  drier  which  does  away  with  the 
hanging  of  clothes  and  supplies  the 
middle  step  between  washing  and 
ironing.  This  manufacturer  is  with¬ 
out  doubt  correct  in  his  assumption 
that  the  laundering  process  just  be¬ 
gins  with  the  actual  washing.  An¬ 
other  manufacturer  has  just  pro¬ 
duced  a  new  thermostatic  controlled 
toaster,  which  is  being  featured  in 
his  sales  efforts.  Other  manufac¬ 
turers  are  producing  new  models 
of  their  basic  product  with  the  idea 


of  introducing  changes  and  im- 
jirovements  in  harmony  with  the 
times.  The  matter  of  appearance 
is  an  important  element  because  so 
many  replies  stress  the  design  and 
appearance  of  the  product. 

Price  Policies,  Terms  and 
Discounts 

Not  all  prices  of  electrical  appli¬ 
ances  are  going  down;  some  are 
going  up,  and  others  remain  the 
same.  There  is,  however,  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  an  extension  of  terms  and 
longer  discounts.  This  is  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  individual  manufacturer 
and  a  few  typical  replies  are  of 
interest.  One  manufacturer  insists 
that  prices  are  on  the  way  up  and 
that  discounts  will  be  arranged  so 
that  there  will  be  uniformity  to  all 
dealers  regardless  of  the  quantity 
purchased,  which  means  that  the 
dealer  will  have  a  legitimate  profit 
and  the  manufacturer  will  also  make 
a  profit.  A  manufacturer  of  elec¬ 
trical  irons  announces  that  prices  on 
lower  price  irons  will  be  advanced 
twenty  per  cent.  Other  manufac¬ 
turers,  while  clinging  to  the  same 
list  prices,  indicate  longer  discounts 
to  the  jobber,  who  in  turn  can  aid 
the  retailer.  A  manufacturer  of 
washing  machines  states  that  his 
observations  point  to  a  downward 
trend  in  prices.  His  viewpoint  is 
shared  by  several  manufacturers  of 
washing  machines. 

Distribution  Policies 

This  problem  deals  with  trends 
toward  direct  or  indirect  distribu¬ 
tion  and  problems  in  the  selection 
of  retail  outlets.  Among  the  possi¬ 
bilities  thus  anticipated  would  be 
a  trend  toward  direct  sales  through 
retailers,  a  trend  toward  indirect 
sales  through  jobbers  and  whole¬ 
salers,  problems  in  the  selection  of 
dealers  such  as  the  decision  to  sell 
exclusively  through  utilities,  de- 
nartment  stores,  or  electric  dealers. 
Typical  among  the  decisions  thus 
reached  are  such  things  as  “no 
change  in  distribution  plans”.  How¬ 
ever,  another  manufacturer  is  in¬ 


sisting  upon  greater  control  of  dis¬ 
tribution  and  points  to  the  desir¬ 
ability ‘of  the  manufacturer  control¬ 
ling  or'  owning  his  retail  outlets, 
and  of  placing  a  crew  of  house  to 
house  canvassers  in  the  field.  A 
manufacturer  of  small  appliances 
will  promote  sales  through  johl)ers. 
This  holds  true  for  many  manu¬ 
facturers  of  small  appliances.  An¬ 
other  manufacturer  splits  his  dis¬ 
tribution  lietween  wholesalers,  re¬ 
tailers  and  utilities  while  another 
divides  his  business  almost  com¬ 
pletely  between  the  utilities  and 
department  stores.  A  manufacturer 
of  washing  machines  distributes 
through  manufacturer’s  agents, 
hardware  jobbers,  electrical  jobbers, 
and  through  direct  factory  repre¬ 
sentation,  going  direct  to  the  re¬ 
tailer  and  the  utility.  Another  very 
large  manufacturer  of  washing 
machines  reemphasizes  his  faith  in 
distribution  direct  to  retailer.  In 
many  of  these  replies  plans  were 
suggested  which  would  give  the 
manufacturer  a  greater  control  over 
his  retail  distributors.  This  is  a 
familiar  trend  in  many  lines  of 
merchandising. 

National  Advertising 

A  large  manufacturer  of  vacuum 
sweepers  plans  to  continue  vigorous 
national  advertising  of  his  products. 
This  manufacturer  is  evidently  bal¬ 
ancing  his  appeals  between  men  and 
womeh  and  recognizes  the  necessity 
of  family  consultation  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  major  appliances.  Another 
national  manufacturer  forecasts  a 
diminishing  of  his  national  adver¬ 
tising  and  suggests  that  he  will  aid 
the  dealer  with  general  newspaper 
advertising  in  selected  sections. 
This  emphasizes  the  use  of  the 
newspaper  as  a  national  medium 
and  indicates  that  this  form  of  ad¬ 
vertising  is  effective  in  producing 
direct  results.  Women’s  magazines 
will  be  the  sole  medium  for  a  manu¬ 
facturer  of  toasters,  waffle  irons  and 
flat  irons.  Some  manufacturers  who 
distribute  100  per  cent  through  the 
jobber  will  not  engage  in  national 
advertising.  A  national  manufac¬ 
turer  of  washing  machines  reaffirms 
his  well-known  policy  of  continu¬ 
ous  national  advertising  and  the 
featuring  of  new  items  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising.  A  manufacturer  of  elec¬ 
tric  ranges  will  concentrate  his  ad¬ 
vertising  in  trade  journals  supple¬ 
mented  by  direct  mail  and  possibly 
one  national  consumer  medium. 
This  advertising  features  an  entire 
line  of  ranges,  fireless  cookers, 
water  heaters,  and  other  appliances. 

(Continued  on  page  80) 
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Planning  Promotions  and  Budgets 
Under  Present  Market  Conditions 

By  JAY  D.  RUNKLE* 

Divisioml  Merchandise  Manager, 

B.  Altaian  &  Co.,  New  York 
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I  FEEL  that  budgeting  is  one  of 
the  most  imix>rtant  subjects  in 
merchandising  at  this  moment. 

It  has  been  important  in  the  past, 
but  it  is  certainly  of  prime  import¬ 
ance  now. 

We  are  in  troublous  times  not 
only  in  this  division,  but  in  all  di¬ 
visions  of  merchandising,  so  it  is 
important  for  us  to  chart  our  course 
and  to  chart  it  most  carefully  if  we 
are  going  to  arrive  at  our  destina¬ 
tion  and  not  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  Furthermore,  proper  budgeting 
is  extremely  important  because 
every  other  operation  in  the  store 
is  based  on  that  one  thing,  “sales,” 
which  you  must  determine  in  your 
budgets. 

Defining  Objectives 

Now  to  take  up  the  definite  prob¬ 
lem  of  budgeting.  The  first  thing  to 
do  in  budgeting  is  to  decide  for 
yourself  what  major  objectives  you 
want  to  obtain  and  that  will  vary 
for  different  stores  and  different 
departments.  Is  it  more  profit  mar¬ 
gin  or  a  sales  increase?  That  must 
be  determined  for  each  individual 
store  and  dejjartment. 

Is  this  particular  department  for 
which  you  are  budgeting  one  that 
needs  building  up  in  the  way  of 
sales?  Or  has  it  already  been  pretty 
well  built  up  so  that  you  can  begin 
to  capitalize  on  the  prestige,  etc.,  to 
get  a  little  more  profit.  Some  de¬ 
partments  in  a  store  may  need  this 
bolstering  up  so  far  as  sales  are 
concerned,  and  that  should  be  your 
chief  concern.  You  can  determine 
this  in  the  course  of  the  budgeting. 
If  you  feel  that  your  department 
hasn’t  been  built  up  to  the  point  it 
should  have  been,  if  it  is  not  in  the 
proper  relation  to  the  other  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  store,  if  the  per  cent  of 
a  given  department’s  sales  to  total 
store  is  below  normal,  certainly 
something  should  be  done  to  inject 
a  little  extra  push  in  that  depart- 
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ment,  and  you  must  do  that  by  giv¬ 
ing  honest  values  and  by  watching 
your  merchandise  operations  very 
carefully.  You  must  seek  to  build  it 
up  where  it  should  be  and  after  that 
run  along  normal  lines. 

A  Normal  Department 

I  will  assume  that  our  objective 
is  not  to  build  up  a  department  in 
sales  and  will  confine  my  talk  to  the 
budgeting  of  a  normal  department 
for  spring  1933. 

First  of  all,  who  should  do  the 
budgeting  and  the  planning  is  not 
so  important  as  that  it  be  done  on 
the  basis  of  actual  facts  and  experi¬ 
ence.  And  right  here  I  should  like 
to  say  that  I  feel  that  the  buyers 
and  merchandisers  in  this  Group 
perhaps  do  not  use  the  material  that 
is  right  at  their  hand.  You  can  come 
to  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  and  get  the 
operating  figures  for  a  whole  store 
and  for  each  individual  department, 
showing  the  markup  for  various 
sized  stores,  inventory  shortages, 
gross  margins,  and  all  these  other 
figures. 

I  wonder  how  many  buyers  and 
merchandise  managers  really  use 
this  Association.  I  am  not  boosting 
it  because  I  have  stock  in  it,  but 
here  is  Mr.  Blanke,  a  trained  man, 
experienced,  sitting  at  our  elbow  at 
all  times  in  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  will¬ 
ing  and  ready  to  help  us  with  any 
sort  of  problem  we  have.  How 
many  buyers  go  there  and  sit  down 
with  him  and  get  the  facts  ? 

I  don’t  believe  it  is  wise  to  oper¬ 
ate  and  to  budget  your  department 
on  the  basis  of  just  one  or  two 
.stores’  operations.  You  should  set 
standards  for  yourselves  by  using 
your  own  data  alongside  the  figures 
of  a  large  number  of  others.  I 
never  pay  much  attention,  person¬ 
ally,  in  setting  up  standards,  to  a 
small  number  of  cases.  The  larger 
the  number  of  cases  of  similar  type, 
the  better. 

In  stores  with  a  sales  volume  of 
over  ten  million  dollars,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  you  would  be  surprised  to 


see  how  that  same  mean  figure  for 
markup  will  follow  out  year  after 
year,  varying  only  a  very  small 
fraction  of  1  per  cent  over  a  period 
of  years. 

After  you  have  set  up  these 
standards,  then  you  can  always  use 
your  own  judgment  to  deviate  as 
you  see  fit.  It  is  well  to  remember 
that  just  because  we  are  doing  a 
certain  thing  does  not  mean  that  it 
is  right;  it  may  be  right;  but  how 
do  we  know  unless  we  set  up  a  cer¬ 
tain  standard?  Then  we  have  some¬ 
thing  to  base  our  judgment  on,  and 
we  can  decide  how  much  to  deviate 
one  way  or  the  other  from  these 
figures. 

Planned  Sales 

The  first  consideration  in  setting 
up  a  budget  is  that  of  planned  sales. 
'I'he  planned  sales  are  determined 
as  follows :  First  of  all,  study  the 
raw  material  market.  Take  the  item 
of  silks,  for  example,  though  it  will 
apply  to  woolens  and  anv  other  ma¬ 
terial  as  well.  I  have  a  chart  in  my 
office  showing  the  movement  of  raw 
silk,  the  prices  of  finished  products, 
and  retail  prices  during  1932. 
Strangely  enough,  the  index  lines  on 
the  chart  do  not  move  together.  In 
silks,  the  prices  last  spring  took  a 
big,  sharp  dip  after  the  early  part 
of  the  spring,  and  reached  the  low¬ 
est  point  in  the  months  of  May  and 
June. 

You  will  remember  the  sharp  up¬ 
ward  turn  raw  silk  took  in  the  early 
fall.  Strangely  enough,  in  plotting 
the  retail  and  wholesale  prices,  these 
prices  did  not  move  upward  with 
the  raw  material  price.  The  raw  silk 
line  was  going  sharply  upward  at 
the  same  time  that  retail  prices  were 
going  sharply  downward.  That  con¬ 
dition  could  not  continue,  so  we  find 
a  little  later  that  the  raw  silk  prices 
began  to  go  down ;  and  you  may  be 
interested  to  know  that  raw  silk  has 
since  dropped  about  20  per  cent. 

You  need  not  tell  me  you  must 
not  take  such  factors  into  consider¬ 
ation  when  you  are  planning  your 
budgets.  Of  course,  you  don’t  know 
exactly  what  is  going  to  happen,  but 
I  want  to  point  out  the  mistake  any 
buyer  might  make  in  being  stamped¬ 
ed  into  buying  merchandise  at  the 
sign  of  an  upward  turn  in  raw  ma¬ 
terials.  Such  a  chart  proves  the 
need  for  a  careful  study  of  com¬ 
modity  price  trends. 

There  are  several  other  factors 
that  enter  into  the  picture  as  to  why 
the  prices  of  silk  have  fluctuated  the 
way  they  have.  These  are  the  fash- 
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ion  factor  and  another  fibre  that  is 
competitive  with  silk.  I  refer  to  the 
so-called  acetates,  (celanese  and 
rayons) — synthetic  fibres,  let’s  call 
them.  As  you  all  know,  if  you  are 
familiar  with  the  silk  trade,  silk 
prices  went  up  because  rayon  be¬ 
came  less  important  at  that  particu¬ 
lar  moment.  Rayons  were  out  of 
favor,  but  during  the  fall  mixtures 
came  very  strongly  into  the  picture. 
The  synthetic  fibres  began  to  come 
back  on  account  of  the  evident  rise 
in  the  raw  silk  prices.  There  is  a 
game  of  hide  and  seek  going  on 
right  now  between  synthetic  fibres 
and  silk,  and  within  the  past  week  I 
was  told  by  the  President  of  one  of 
the  silk  mills,  a  man  who  probably 
knows  more  about  our  retailing 
problems  than  any  other  silk  man 
in  the  country,  that  the  reason  for 
the  present  drop  in  silk  prices  is  the 
increased  importance  of  synthetic 
fabrics. 

Every  silk  mill  has  turned,  as  you 
know,  to  the  production  of  silk  mix¬ 
tures.  Some  splendid  mills  that  pro¬ 
duced  nothing  but  pure  silks  are 
now  producing  as  high  as  75  per 
cent  synthetic  mixtures,  and  some 
of  the  silk  mills  are  actually  produc¬ 
ing  all  synthetic  fabrics.  If  that  is 
the  case,  you  can  see  what  effect  that 
has  had  on  our  pure  silk  prices  and 
is  the  cause  of  the  severe  drop  in 
the  pure  silk  prices  in  recent  weeks. 

Fashion  Trends  Considered 

That  is  very  important  informa¬ 
tion  to  have  in  budgeting,  because  if 
there  is  a  fashion  trend  or  some 
other  trend  leading  away  from  the 
pure  silk  to  silk  mixtures  and  syn¬ 
thetic  fibres,  you  have  to  take  these 
trends  into  consideration  when 
budgeting  for  the  departments 
carrying  these  goods.  If  you  are 
carn,'ing  all  of  them  in  the  silk  de¬ 
partment,  it  would  not  make  so 
much  difference,  but  most  stores  are 
carrying  a  lot  of  them  in  the  cotton 
department,  and  this  must  be  taken 
into  account  when  planning. 

At  present  it  looks  as  if  silk  mix¬ 
tures  are  going  to  be  the  big  thing 
for  spring  and  that  all-silk  fabrics 
are  going  to  be  very  much  on  the 
out.  but  what  it  will  be  thirty  days 
from  now  no  one  knows.  However. 
I  know  that  nearly  all  the  mills  I 
have  come  in  contact  with  and 
checked  on  recently,  are  turning 
their  production  more  and  more  to 
synthetic  fibres.  S5mthetic  fibres  are 
playing  an  important  part,  and  in 
my  estimation  they  will  play  an  in¬ 
creasing  part. 


You  may  be  interested  to  know 
something  about  the  cotton  situ¬ 
ation.  I  also  have  a  chart  showing 
the  spot  cotton  and  percales  for  each 
month  of  the  year  1932.  That  pic¬ 
ture  is  so  confused  that  it  is  difficult 
to  draw  any  definite  conclusions. 
The  main  thing  to  remember  is  that 
the  lowest  prices  in  thirty-four 
years  were  reached  last  May  and 
June.  By  ftudying  a  chart  like  this 
you  can  see  what  the  price  situation 
was  early  in  the  spring. 

Take  this  as  an  example:  The 
price  levels  are  even  lower  now  than 
they  w’ere  last  spring,  and  if  they 
should  continue  to  go  lower,  it  will 
mean  that  we  will  have  to  sell  in¬ 
creasingly  more  goods  to  equal  our 
volume. 

Cet  Market  Background 

In  other  words,  in  setting  up  a 
budget  I  try  to  get  the  market  back¬ 
ground,  i.e.,  the  prices  of  the  fin¬ 
ished  product,  the  effect  of  raw  ma¬ 
terials  on  the  finished  products,  the 
fashion  trend,  and  the  sales  trend, 
as  a  necessary  guide  in  judging 
what  the  sales  should  be. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know 
what  we  did  to  eliminate  some  of 
the  loss  between  the  spring  and  the 
fall.  We  made  a  study  for  a  six 
year  period  of  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  spring  and  the  fall  sales. 
If  the  spring  sales  were  42  per  cent 
of  the  total  year’s  business,  that 
would  leave  58  per  cent  for  the  fall 
business.  Assuming  that  the  sales 
for  the  fall  season  were  58  per  cent 
of  the  total,  we  arrived  at  a  figure 
that  we  could  set  up  for  our  1933 
spring  sales.  To  clarify  this  sales 
relationship,  instead  of  taking  last 
spring’s  sales  alone,  we  used  this 
fall’s  sales  figure,  and  used  the  per¬ 
centage  ratio  between  them  to  arrive 
at  those  for  next  spring. 

Another  factor  to  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  is  the  transaction  trend. 
If  the  transactions  in  a  given  de¬ 
partment  are  falling  off  at  a  certain 
rate,  you  can  be  certain  that  unless 
there  is  a  change  in  that  trend, — 
and  it  is  very  difficult  at  present  to 
tell  whether  it  is  going  up  or  down, 
— you  will  have  to  also  consider 
that  factor  in  budgeting  your  sales. 

Take  your  trend  of  the  number 
of  transactions  and  see  what  has 
happened  to  your  average  sale.  If 
you  find  the  average  sale  and  trans¬ 
action  trend  is  downward,  you  have 
your  key  to  the  situation  and  know 
you  will  have  to  figure  on  a  certain 
percentage  of  sales  variation.  But 
I  don’t  want  to  be  misunderstood 


there.  I  certainly  don’t  believe  we 
should  accept  a  drop  in  sales  lightly 
or  complacently,  and  just  sit  back 
and  let  it  run  away  with  us. 

You  should  set  your  budgets  to 
make  a  profit  on  the  volume  you 
can  expect  and  one  cannot  do  it  by 
shooting  at  the  moon,  particularly 
if  the  moon  isn’t  there,  but  if  you 
budget  properly  all  the  way  through 
and  realize  your  planned  sales,  you 
should  wind  up  with  a  profit,  unless, 
of  course,  the  overhead  is  out  of 
reason. 

In  setting  up  the  planned  sales, 
figuring  open  to  buy  and  plan  of 
stock,  there  should  be  great  elastici¬ 
ty  of  operation.  I  don’t  believe  in 
Ijeing  the  sort  of  an  operator  who 
sets  up  a  budget  and  as  soon  as  he 
passes  the  set  line,  has  no  more 
open  to  buy  so  he  can’t  buy  a  thing. 

My  favorite  expression  with  my 
people  is,  “You  must  never  penalize 
a  customer  for  our  own  internal 
mistakes  or  problems.’’  No  matter 
how  much  a  buyer  has  overbought, 
if  we  need  staple  merchandise  that 
is  not  in  stock,  we  go  out  and  buy  it 

Sometimes  the  buyers  come  to 
me  and  think  they  have  something 
particularly  good  in  the  way  of  a 
promotion.  If  we  feel  it  is  a  good 
merchandising  operation,  we  go  into 
it  regardless  of  whether  or  not  it  is 
over  the  budget.  If  it  doesn’t  go 
over  as  expected  the  department’s 
stock  will  show  over  the  budget.  I 
don’t  believe  in  switching  the  bud¬ 
get  around  to  take  care  of  that.  I 
let  the  department  stay  in  the  red 
until  it  digs  itself  out  again.  I 
think  it  is  better  psychology  to 
handle  it  that  way. 

The  instinct  of  merchandising 
seems  to  me  to  lie  in  the  ability  to 
size  up  a  situation  and  to  act  accord¬ 
ingly,  to  meet  situations  as  they 
arise  rather  than  on  the  pure  lasis 
of  a  prejudgment  set  tp  six  months 
previously.  As  strong  as  I  am  for 
figures  and  budgets,  you  may  think 
that  is  a  strange  statement  from  me, 
but  I  do  believe  in  quite  a  measure 
of  elasticity  in  the  operation  of  a 
budget. 

Having  set  up  the  sales,  the  next 
thing  to  do  is  to  determine  the  turn¬ 
over  percentages  we  will  work  with. 
I  think  I  use  a  different  method 
from  that  of  a  great  many  people. 
Most  people  estimate  the  sales  and 
then  decide  on  the  stock  figures  and 
ending  stocks,  by  months,  and  let 
the  turnover  fall  where  it  will.  I 
believe  in  setting  up  the  sales  figures 
very  carefully,  as  I  have  already  in- 
(Continued  on  page  75) 
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Increased  Volume 

Through  the  Development 

of  Customer  Good  Taste 

By  A.  G.  JARVIS* 

In  ninety  per  cent  of  the  sales  of  style  merchandise,  Paris  or  fifth 
Avenue  sponsorship  acts  as  a  publicity  medium  only.  A  customer  finally 
decides  to  nuike  her  purchases  because  she  hopes  the  merchandise  ro'ill 
he  the  right  type  for  her.  Her  reactions  are  suggested  or  stimulated 
opticallv  by  color,  line,  or  surface  interest  worn  by  herself  or  others  during 
the  current  season  or  carried  over  in  her  memory  from  the  last  correspond¬ 
ing  season. 

If  one-tenth  of  the  thne,  money  and  attention  spent  by  the  retailer 
watching  and  exploiting  style  will  be  spent  in  the  analysis  of  the  dynamics 
of  color,  line  and  mass,  responsible  for  customer  reactions  to  )nerchandise, 
we  7mll  not  only  save  thousands  of  dollars  in  publicity  now  wasted  but  will 
actually  increase  our  volume  and  decrease  nmrkdowns  on  merchandise 
bought  contrary  to  consumer  demand. 


WE  are  told  by  fashion  clinics 
that  light  and  dark  navy  blue 
will  be  better  than  black  this 
Spring,  that  navy  and  white,  and 
grey  with  dark  purple  will  be  good, 
that  the  normal  waistline  will  con¬ 
tinue,  with  interest  at  the  shoulders, 
that  sleeve  fullness  above  the  elbow 
will  l)e  important,  that  rough  tex¬ 
tures  and  surface  interest  will  dom¬ 
inate  the  field  again.  And  we  will 
be  given  much  more  detailed  tips 
on  7vhat  to  buy,  all  with  due  author¬ 
ity  from  Paris.  But  unless  a  miracle 
happens  we  will  find  Mrs.  Smith 
vainly  looking  among  twenty  navy 
and  white  dresses,  all  her  size, — 
and  failing  to  find  one  that  appeals 
to  her.  Unfortunately,  there  will  be 
many  Mrs.  Smiths,  to  whom  our 
stock  of  navy  and  white  dresses  does 
not  appeal — in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
all  of  them  conform  to  Parisian 
authority  and  to  fashion  clinic  sug¬ 
gestions. 

Why?  Because  we  have  all  been 
told  by  a  dozen  agencies  what  to 
buy  but  by  not  a  single  agency  how 
to  buy  it.  It  is  one  thing  for  Paris 
or  a  fashion  clinic  to  say  that  Letty 
Lynton  sleeves  will  be  good  and 
quite  another  thing  to  select  fifty 
Letty  Lynton  sleeved  dresses  that 
will  click  with  fifty  Letty  Lynton 
minded  customers.  When  it  has 
come  right  down  to  the  point  of 
buying  500  dresses  that  will  be  so 
flattering  that  the  first  450  custom¬ 
ers  who  arrive  will  buy  them  and 
return  for  more  later,  we  have  made 
very  little  progress.  We  don’t 

‘Address  delivered  at  the  Ready-to-Wear  Ses- 
•ion,  MerchandisinK  Division,  Twenty-Second 
Annual  Convention,  January  18,  1933. 


know  how  to  buy  dresses,  coats,  and 
other  apparel  and  accessories  90  per 
cent  accurately  and  profitably  for 
our  customers  because  we  have 
never  taken  the  trouble  to  find  out 
7vhy  those  customers  want  what 
they  want.  We  spend  thousands  of 
dollars  to  find  out  what  Paris  wants 
to  sell  them,  and  to  advertise  what 
we  want  to  sell  them,  but  hardly  a 
nickel  to  find  out  what  their  prefer¬ 
ences  are  apt  to  be. 

Is  there  any  rhyme  or  reason  to 
customer  preference?  Yes.  We  see 
it  on  almost  every  hand,  but  do  not 
seriously  try  to  discover  the  laws 
that  govern  it.  We  see  evidence  of 
it  in  our  good  running  numbers — 
but  how  many  of  us  ever  stop  to 
analyze  the  laws  that  make  a  run¬ 
ning  number  of  a  dress?  We  see 
evidence  of  it  in  quick  responses  to 
certain  styles,  to  certain  colors  and 
to  certain  lines — but  how  many  ever 
try  to  analyze  these  customer  re¬ 
sponses?  We  rush  to  buy  more, 
only  to  find  that  our  reorder  has 
not  gone  over.  Or  we  play  it  safe, 
refuse  to  reorder,  later  to  find  a 
competitor  has  run  it  successfully 
for  six  months  after  we  dropped  it. 

“Something  That  Looks  Well  on 
MEP  Is  Customer’s  First  Con¬ 
cern 

Now  let  us  look  at  a  few  of  the 
reasons  that  prompt  our  customers 
to  buy  things.  We  will  pass  over 
the  price  appeal,  and  the  herd  in¬ 
stinct  that  prompts  them  to  buy  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  other 
women  are  wearing  a  garment.  The 
first  great  customer  buying  urge, 


recognized  and  fostered  by  leading 
style  magazines  for  several  years,  is 
based  on  the  belief  that  they  are 
most  successfully  appareled  when 
they  dress  to  their  personality  types. 
They  express  it  “something  that 
looks  well  on  me.”  in  other  words, 
Babe  Didriksen  and  Nancy  Carroll 
and  Myrna  Loy  are  all  different 
types  and  each  possesses  an  indi¬ 
viduality  that  requires  correspond¬ 
ing  types  of  apparel.  It  is  apparent 
that  if  they  all  want  Letty  Lynton 
sleeves,  the  stock  of  Letty  Lynton 
dresses  must  divide  itself  into  three 
different  groups — or  suffer  a  lost 
sale  or  make  a  sale  of  a  dress  that 
will  look  wrong  on  the  customer. 
And  it  is  up  to  the  buyer  to  know 
whether,  among  her  customers,  she 
is  apt  to  have  more  Didriksens, 
Carrolls  or  Loys  seeking  Letty 
Lynton  dresses.  If  her  judgment  is 
90  per  cent  correct,  her  sale  of 
Letty  Lynton  dresses  is  a  success — 
and  by  success  we  mean  that  the 
customer  has  been  sold  the  right 
dress  for  her  individuality  type.  If 
the  buyer’s  judgment  is  only  60  per 
cent  correct,  she  has  a  markdown 
on  undigested  Letty  Lynton  dresses. 

The  second  great  customer  buying 
concern  is  for  apparel  that  enhances 
her  youth,  if  she  is  young,  and  gives 
her  the  illusion  of  youth,  if  she  is 
mature. 

If  we  can  gauge  our  buying  and 
selling  apparel  to  satisfy  these  two 
buying  urges  90  per  cent  of  the 
time,  our  minor  mistakes  need  not 
bother  us.  Furthermore,  if  we  can 
do  this,  we  will  have  found  the 
answer  to  buying  and  selling  “good 
taste  in  apparel’’ — a  phrase  that  we 
all  use  a  great  deal  without  analyz¬ 
ing  just  what  is  involved.  In  other 
words,  women  realize  they  are  most 
effective  in  their  dealings  with  men 
and  other  women  when  they  look 
youthful  and  when  the  best  phases 
of  their  individualities  are  outstand¬ 
ing — and  if  clothes  can  help,  they 
prefer  those  clothes.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  clothes-conscious  woman  of 
today  demands  these  qualities  in 
clothes  a  great  deal  more  keenly 
than  is  realized  by  the  average  re¬ 
tailer.  The  fact  that  customers  so 
often  seem  to  want  apparel  in  poor 
taste — not  flattering  to  their  type 
and  that  makes  them  look  older — 
has  led  the  average  retailer  into  the 
very  serious  error  of  believing  they 
do  not  desire  these  things.  The  re¬ 
tailer  must  remember  that  the  aver¬ 
age  woman  knows  little  about  the 
dynamics  of  color  and  line  and  that 
it  is  difficult  for  her  to  dress  her- 
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Tailored  Models  Proving  Popular 


Courtesy 

S.  Auif stein  &  Co. 


The  eflfcctivencss  of  plaids  is  illus¬ 
trated  in  this  model,  shown  in  vari¬ 
ous  color  combinations.  An  ascot 
made  of  the  checked  material  matches 
the  skirt.  Oblong  silver  buttons  add 
an  interesting  touch  to  the  belted 
coat  of  pinpoint  tweed. 


Raglan  shoulder  English  type  swag¬ 
ger  coat,  seven-eights  length  with 
seamed  back  and  slash  pockets. 
The  Balmacaan  type  for  daytime 
wear. 


SMART  tailored  nn)dels,  in 
which  esjiecial  care  has  been 
};iven  tti  the  lines  and  the  de¬ 
tails  of  finishing,  are  jtroving  im- 
jMirtant  volume  numl)ers  this  Si>ring, 
as  was  ])redicted  at  the  time  of  the 
X.  R.  I).  Cj.  a.  Fashion  Presenta¬ 
tion.  rite  numl)ers  shown  on  this 
jiage  illustrate  some  of  the  jiopular 
interpretations  of  what  Miss  Con¬ 
sumer  approves  of  for  street  wear 
this  Spring. 


Courtesy  I.  J.  Rubiu- 
Richard  Moisten 


Courtesy 

Kraeler  Co.,  Ine. 


Cou  rtesy 

Bradley  Knitting  Co. 


The  trend  toward  mannish  attire  is 
reflected  in  this  knitted  three  piece 
Bramble  suit  tailored  by  Bradley. 
Note  the  lapels  and  the  simulated 
hand  knit  blouse.  Color  combinations 
of  Riviera  Grey  jacket  and  skirt 
with  pastel  yellow  blouse.  Pastel 
yellow  skirt  and  jacket  with  Cognac 
brown  blouse.  Savona  blue  with 
Crystal  blue  blouse — Natural  beige 
with  peachstone. 


The  very  smart  1933  version  of  the 
Chanel  reefer  coat  W'ith  white  waffle 
pique  collar,  patent  leather  belt  and 
distinctive  tucked  treatment  in  back. 
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self,  no  matter  how  correct  she  may 
be  in  sensing  flaws  in  other  women’s 
apparel.  Mirrors  fretjuently  do  not 
reflect  color  properly,  especially 
delicate  nuances  of  complexion 
tones.  And  the  average  customer  is 
often  unresix)nsive  to  the  retailer’s 
suggestions,  l)ecause  she  has  found 
in  the  jiast  that  he  was  wrong — 
either  through  ignorance,  indiffer¬ 
ence.  or  the  plain  desire  to  sell  her 
something  he  was  stuck  with. 

Stocks  Must  Be  Bouf^ht  and  Sold 
Chiefly  icith  Customer  Type 
in  View 

Is  it  jxtssible  to  divide  ICXX) 
dresses  into  groups  corresponding 
to  customer  individuality  types  so 
that,  for  instance,  200  are  Assertive 
types,  700  Transitional  types,  and 
100  Feminine  types?  And  is  it  ixjs- 
sible  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  in 
90  i)er  cent  of  our  dresses  colors, 
color  combinations,  and  lines  that 
tend  to  make  customers  look  older? 
The  answer  to  both  questions  is 
Yes,  because  the  play  of  color  and 
line  and  mass  that  makes  Mrs. 
Smith  an  Assertive  Type  customer 
is  the  same  play  of  color-line-mass 
that  makes  a  dress  an  .Vssertive 
tyj)e.  And  Mrs.  Smith’s  “signs”  of 
age,  whether  they  he  wrinkles,  a 
faded  skin,  flabby  face  muscles, 
obesity,  are  themselves  nothing  hut 
combinations  of  color-mass-line  that 
we  have  come  to  associate  with  age ; 
they  can  therefore  counteracted 
by  manipulation  of  proper  color- 
mass-line  in  dress. 

For  instance,  our  problem  in  ap¬ 
pareling  Mrs.  Smith,  age  40,  size 
38,  involves  our  first  classifying  her 
individuality  type.  Let  us  say  she 
is  in  the  middle,  the  Transitional 
group.  Seventy  j^er  cent  of  our 
size  38  customers  we  find  in  this 
group,  so  in  buying  size  38  dresses 
we  should  have  bought  70  per  cent 
of  them  Transitional  in  type,  as  to 
color  and  line.  Two  of  her  anatom¬ 
ical  aspects,  too  wide  hips  and  too 
large  arm  muscles,  are  destructive 
of  the  illusion  of  youth.  But  we 
find  that  60  per  cent  of  our  size  38 
customers  are  troubled  the  same 
way,  so  we  conceal  these  defects  in 
a  half  size  dress.  And  it  should  be 
stated  right  here  that  the  only  seri¬ 
ous  attempt  to  study  customer  anat¬ 
omy  as  a  guide  to  selling  apparel  in 
good  taste  has  l)een  the  half  size 
movement.  The  signal  success  of 
this  movement  should  be  all  that  is 
necessary  to  justify  further  inten¬ 
sive  study  of  customer  anatomy  as 


a  guide  to  still  greater  achievement 
in  the  sale  of  good  taste  in  apparel 
and  accessories.  In  other  words,  in 
stocking  size  38  or  38^^  dresses  for 
our  customers,  it  will  save  us  a  lot 
of  trouble  to  remember  that  for  in¬ 
stance,  12  per  cent  of  them  are 
Nancy  Carrols,  70  per  cent  of  them 
are  ^lyrna  Loys,  and  18  i)er  cent  of 
them  are  Babe  Didriksens,  Natur¬ 
ally,  these  percentages  vary  in  dif¬ 
ferent  stores. 

Another  example.  Miss  Smith, 
age  25,  size  16,  we  agree  is  Femi¬ 
nine  in  type.  Light  navy  and  white 
form  a  l)ecoming  combination,  also 
grey  and  purple.  If  the  buyer  keeps 
in  mind  that  about  12  i)er  cent  of 
her  size  16  light  navy- white,  and 
grey-purple  dresses  will  be  called 
for  by  customers  of  Miss  Smith’s 
Feminine  Type,  she  will  at  least 
liave  done  her  part  in  providing  an 
assortment  for  her  Feminine  Type 
customers  to  select  from.  Such 
])rocedure  does  not  involve  larger 
stocks,  merely  stocks  better  assorted 
to  the  probable  cu.stomer  individ¬ 
uality  tyi^es  that  will  be  apt  to  call 
for  them. 

But  our  ability  to  recognize  and 
discriminate  between  customer  types 
and  to  recognize  apparel  lines  and 
colors  that  are  antidotes  to  signs 
of  age  in  our  customers  is  not  only 
vitally  important  in  selecting  ap¬ 
parel  for  Mrs.  Smith  and  Miss 
Smith;  it  is  vitally  important  in  in¬ 
dicating  to  us  the  tenure  of  popu¬ 
larity  of  a  given  style,  how  often 
to  reorder  it,  and  when  to  drop  it. 
Generally  speaking,  a  style  gains 
momentum  because  customers  see 
that  it  looks  well  on  other  custom¬ 
ers  for  whom  it  is  correct  in  type. 
It  keeps  gaining  momentum  until  it 
becomes  carelessly  adopted  by  a 
large  number  of  customers  for 
whom  it  is  incorrect  in  type,  and  so 
is  unbecoming  to  them.  We  then 
find  customers  turning  against  it. 
\  good  illustration  was  the  Eugenie 
hat.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  a 
subtle  style  will  outlast  a  more 
obvious,  especially  if  it  is  becoming 
to  the  large  group  of  middle,  or 
Transitional  type  customers.  For 
the  subtle  style  quietly  subordinates 
itself  to  the  wearer’s  individuality 
type,  and  emphasizes  that — a  more 
intriguing  result  than  if  the  empha¬ 
sis  were  left  on  the  style  alone. 

Unless  we  understand  the  princi¬ 
ples  that  make  a  style  a  reorder 
number,  we  will  continue  our  prac¬ 
tice  of  reordering  numbers  we 
should  not.  and  failing  to  reorder 
numbers  that  have  big  possibilities. 


The  old  method  of  sampling  a  few 
styles,  and,  if  they  sell,  reordering 
in  quantity  is  one  of  the  big  causes 
of  markdowns.  We  have  all  experi¬ 
enced  a  style  that  was  immediately 
snapped  up,  only  to  fall  flat  on 
reorder. 

An  Understanding  of  Customer 
Reaction  to  Color-Line-Mass 
Dynamics  Necessary  to  Fore¬ 
cast  Volume  Fashions 

A  greater  sensitiveness,  on  the 
part  of  our  apparel-accessory  peo¬ 
ple,  to  the  dynamics  of  color,  line, 
and  mass,  as  they  apply  to  customer 
individuality,  is  desirable  for  still 
another  important  reason.  We  said 
that  customers  knew  little  or  nothing 
about  the  dynamics  of  color,  line 
and  mass,  as  far  as  ability  to  con¬ 
struct  well  designed  ensembles  was 
concerned.  In  short,  they  are  not 
artists.  But  because  this  is  so,  the 
retailer  has  overlooked  the  fact  that 
over  75  per  cent  of  them,  depend¬ 
ing  on  class  of  trade  are  optically 
pleasantly  stimulated  in  favor  of  a 
correctly  designed  ensemble  and 
against  one  that  is  unpleasing  lie- 
cause  of  ix)or  design.  While  this 
discrimination  is  more  common 
among  $39.00  dress  customers,  it  is 
too  important  a  factor  to  disregard 
even  among  $5.95  dress  customers. 

Needless  to  say,  many  influences 
operate  to  thwart  the  exercise  of 
this  faculty — such  as  prejudices, 
lack  of  money  to  carry  out  one’s 
desires,  inability  to  find  it  in  the 
right  size,  etc.  Even  so  hampered, 
this  optical  discrimination  of  the 
customer  in  favor  of  good  design 
in  apparel,  and  in  favor  of  logical 
sequence  from  one  style  to  another, 
is  our  most  valuable  guide  in  style 
forecasting.  It  is  much  more  valu¬ 
able  than  merely  watching  what 
Chanel  is  bringing  out,  or  what  Mrs. 
Reginald  Fellowes  is  wearing,  im¬ 
portant  as  those  things  are.  It  is 
the  real  reason  why  the  most  profit¬ 
able  bulk  of  our  business  is  often 
done  on  styles  that  Paris  has  had 
very  little  to  do  with.  Print  dresses 
are  an  example,  dull  finish  hose 
another.  Customer  stimulation  for 
certain  colors  in  America  is  doubt¬ 
less  the  outstanding  example.  In 
spite  of  the  Paris  influence  for 
black,  America  is  steadily  growing 
away  from  black.  And  in  spite  of 
efforts  to  introduce  bizarre  colors 
each  season,  customers  steadily  re¬ 
turn  to  the  basic  colors  that  they 
know  are  flattering  to  most  of  their 
complexions,  realizing  that  contrast- 
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ing  combinations  and  accent  notes 
will  give  them  all  the  novelty  they 
need.  And  they  are  continually 
seeking  those  combinations  of  con¬ 
trast  that  will  add  life  to  their  en¬ 
sembles,  and  still  be  subordinate  to 
their  individualities. 

The  most  unprofitable  styles  we 
have  are  those  that  violate  consumer 
optical  regard  for  good  design  by 
going  to  extremes  or  that  confuse 
consumers  by  drastically  shifting 
from  one  structural  design  motif  to 
another.  The  very  short  skirts  of  a 


few  years  back,  the  sudden  attempt 
to  lengthen  them,  the  Eugenie  hat, 
and  Mr.  Patou’s  recent  attempt  to 
shift  the  waistline  from  normal  to 
hip-joint,  are  examples.  The  most 
profitable  are  those  that  take  a  bas¬ 
ically  flattering  structural  line,  a 
neckline,  the  surplice  line,  the  nor¬ 
mal  waistline,  the  diagonal  line,  and 
lines  that  emphasize  youthful  ana¬ 
tomical  attributes,  and  vary  them  to 
the  saturation  point  of  consumer  ac¬ 
ceptance.  In  our  haste  to  secure 
(Continued  on  page  78) 


The  Selling  of  Accessories 

By  T.  W.  McLEOD* 

Dk'isional  Merchandise  Manager, 

Stern  Brothers,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  year  1933  promises  to  be 
very  interesting.  VVe  have  made 
some  progress  in  1932  in  get¬ 
ting  back  to  fundamentals.  I  believe 
that  in  1933  we  will  make  another 
definite  step  in  that  direction. 

Elaborate  systems  are  not  going 
to  carry  us  along.  We  must  know 
and  understand  our  job.  This  busi¬ 
ness  of  ours  requires  a  lot  of  hard 
work  and  common  sense  backed  with 
intelligence.  When  we  do  not  think 
so,  we  are  simply  putting  up 
hurdles. 

Retailing  is  simplicity  in  itself. 
The  whole  .scheme  of  things  is  to 
buy  and  sell  merchandise  at  a  profit. 
Our  basic  job  is  to  sell  merchandise 
profitably.  Therefore,  we  must 
focus  our  attention  on  it,  as  it  covers 
a  very  broad  field.  To  my  mind, 
everything  else  should  follow  mer¬ 
chandise,  such  as  advertising,  win¬ 
dow  displays  and  location. 

Merit  of  Merchandise 

If  the  merchandise  is  right  and  in 
demand  and  worthy  of  advertising, 
it  should  get  it.  If  the  merchandise 
is  interesting  and  has  selling  appeal, 
it  should  get  windows.  If  fashion 
has  been  kind  to  the  merchandise 
and  it  is  receiving  an  unusual  de¬ 
mand,  it  should  get  space  for  the 
proper  promotion  but  I  want  to 
emphasize  this  point,  no  department 
or  merchandise  should  be  given 
windows  or  special  location  merely 
because  sales  are  going  behind  or 
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business  appears  hard  to  get.  The 
actual  decision  as  to  what  should  be 
advertised,  put  in  the  windows  and 
given  preferred  space,  must  be 
found  in  the  merits  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise  itself. 

We  must  have  a  merchandise 
plan,  a  selling  plan  and  a  buying 
plan.  In  all  of  them,  merchandise 
should  be  the  base  on  which  they 
are  built.  These  plans  must  be  flex¬ 
ible.  We  must  always  keep  them  in 
mind  as  a  guide  but  not  as  some¬ 
thing  we  must  adhere  to  religiously 
to  the  possible  detriment  of  our 
business. 

We  make  our  plans  in  the  late 
fall  season  for  our  spring  business. 
We  plan  what  our  stocks  will  be  in 
March  and  April,  what  our  sales 
will  be  in  June.  We  plan  our  re¬ 
ductions,  markups  and  our  advertis¬ 
ing.  All  of  this  planning  is  very 
necessary  but  I  wish  to  repeat  that 
it  is  important  to  have  a  plan  that 
is  flexible — and  of  first  importance 
is  that  we  be  quick  to  change  it 
whenever  necessary  to  meet  a 
changed  condition. 

Today  we  hear  a  great  deal  about 
initial  markup  not  paying  the  bills, 
that  it  is  the  net  merchandise  mar¬ 
gin  that  does  the  job.  In  many  in¬ 
stances,  both  of  these  have  failed 
during  the  past  year.  However,  you 
must  get  a  satisfactory  gross  mark¬ 
up  in  order  to  get  a  satisfactory  net 
and  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  there 
is  no  substitute  for  Net  Profit.  The 
fact  is  that  markup  does  not  tell 
the  story.  The  story  is  found  in  the 
merchandise  and  if  the  merchandise 


is  right,  the  markup  will  be  right 
both  net  and  gross. 

Restricting  Buyers 

Now  then,  let  us  look  back  a  few 
years.  We  had  the  buyer,  or  let  me 
say  we  called  them  buyers.  We 
took  away  most  of  their  authority. 
We  had  elaborate  systems.  We  had 
an  educational  department  to  take 
care  of  the  training  of  salespeople. 
We  had  the  section  managers  to 
look  after  the  selling  floor  and  the 
salespeople  on  the  floor.  It  was  out 
of  order  for  the  buyer  to  reprimand 
a  salesperson  as  that  was  taken  care 
of  by  the  personnel  department.  We 
had  the  merchandise  manager  who 
checked  the  stock  figures,  told  them 
things  they  already  knew,  such  as 
the  stock  is  high  and  business  is  off 
but  contributed  little  to  their  cor¬ 
rection.  Today  the  merchandise 
manager’s  function  must  be  definite 
and  constructive. 

True,  the  thought  behind  all  this 
was  to  give  the  buyer  more  time  to 
devote  to  actual  buying, — but  what 
did  we  do?  When  it  came  to  the 
selection  of  merchandise,  the  buyer 
had  a  stylist  at  his  elbow.  In  fact, 
you  might  say  that  when  they  put 
the  self-starter  on  the  automobile 
the  buyer  was  simultaneously 
thrown  into  neutral.  Freedom,  ac¬ 
tion  and  thought  were  taken  from 
the  buyer  and  he  was  left  with 
plenty  of  responsibility  and  little 
authority,  while  those  who  had  au¬ 
thority  had  little  responsibility. 

Today,  the  authority  is  going  back 
to  the  buyer  but  what  kind  of  a  job 
he  does,  just  how  well  he  interprets 
his  customers’  demands,  how  well 
he  interprets  the  fashion  trends, 
how  well  he  organizes  and  trains 
his  salespeople,  will  largely  deter¬ 
mine  his  success. 

The  function  of  the  training  de¬ 
partment  should  be  the  training  of 
the  salespeople  in  the  store  system 
but  on  the  selling  floor  the  one  who 
must  teach  the  selling  p)eople  is  the 
buyer.  It  is  his  job  to  impart  the 
information  regarding  the  merchan¬ 
dise  itself.  In  order  to  do  this,  the 
buyer  of  necessity  must  know  his 
job. 

Fashion  is  a  very  important  pjart 
of  our  business.  In  fact,  the  con¬ 
struction  of  our  business  is  funda¬ 
mentally  built  on  fashion.  We  must 
look  to  fashion  people  for  the 
trends  and  for  help  but  for  the  act¬ 
ual  selection  of  just  this  scarf — just 
that  handbag — that  must  be  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  buyer. 
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M  ere  h  andising 


It  is  important  to  be  first  with 
items,  but  often  in  being  first  one 
can  be  a  mile,  ahead  and  when  you 
are  a  mile  ahead,  you  are  not  lead¬ 
ing  the  ijarade.  In  fact,  you  are  not 
in  it. 

Timeliness 

The  important  thing  is  to  l)e  first 
at  the  right  time.  Timeliness,  I  am 
of  the  firm  belief,  is  the  whole  crux 
of  selling  merchandise  successfully. 
If  you  have  your  merchandise  at  the 
time  the  consumer  is  seeking  it,  it 
makes  a  much  better  impression  on 
your  sales  sheet.  The  penalty  of 
I)eing  first  but  not  timed  right  is 
that  when  the  item  is  right  we  sell 
ourelves  the  alibi  that  it  was  not 
good  with  us  and  pass  it  off  lightly 
and,  therefore,  lose  the  market  on 
it  when  it  is  good. 

The  selection  of  merchandise  is 
of  first  importance.  I  think  we  will 
all  agree  that  in  many  instances  we 
carry  too  many  numbers.  To  illus¬ 
trate  this  point,  let  me  cite  an  ex- 
l)erience  we  had  with  another  store 
in  our  group  on  a  specific  price  line 
in  handbags.  We  felt  we  were  not 
doing  a  good  job  on  this  item.  We 
talked  it  over  and  decided  to  give 
the  market  a  thorough  combing.  We 
felt  we  had  too  many  numbers  and 
we  were  not  making  a  good  im¬ 
pression  with  them. 

We,  therefore,  got  together  and 
agreed  that  we  would  select  10 
styles  based  on  the  idea  that  we 
would  select  them  only  if  we  felt 
they  were  good  enough  to  buy  at 
least  100  of  each  style.  The  market 
was  thoroughly  gone  over,  the  mer¬ 
chandise  brought  in  and  laid  on  the 
table  with  the  manufacturer  disre¬ 
garded  and  selection  made  on  merit, 
with  an  eye  to  a  co-ordinated  and 
balanced  stock. 

When  the  job  was  completed,  we 
had  selected  12  numbers.  An  in¬ 
teresting  point  was  that  four  num¬ 
bers  were  from  a  resource  we  had 
not  looked  upon  with  favor.  The 
operation  proved  to  be  very  suc¬ 
cessful,  the  results  being  that  the 
goods  were  completely  sold  out,  re¬ 
orders  placed  and  no  markdowns 
taken. 

Clear  Objectives  Necessary 

In  the  promotion  of  our  depart¬ 
ments,  we  must  know  the  direction 
we  are  going  and  then  follow 
through.  We  can  get  help  from 
our  competitors,  those  who  are  do- 
ing  a  good  job  in  a  particular  de¬ 
partment  and  on  some  specific  mer¬ 
chandise  but  we  cannot  look  to  them 


for  all  our  ideas.  We  must  have  a 
few  ourselves. 

I  feel  that  there  has  been  too 
much  watching  of  competitors  and 
buying  a  half  dozen  of  this  and  a 
dozen  of  that  simply  because  a  com¬ 
petitor  is  promoting  it.  We  might 
have  passed  up  this  item  when  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  but  l)ecause  a  competi¬ 
tor  advertised  it,  surely  that  does 
not  justify  our  running  right  out 
and  buying  some.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  notice  a  successful  pro¬ 
motion  of  an  item  by  a  competitor, 
we  should  be  prompt  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  it. 

I  think  the  greatest  prestige  we 
can  give  our  stores  is  that  of  stock¬ 
ing  the  merchandise  which  our  cus¬ 
tomers  want  to  buy  and  of  interpret¬ 
ing  the  new  fashions  in  the  price 
lines  that  our  customers  want  first. 
To  my  mind,  little  prestige  is  gained 
from  promoting  fashions  at  much 
higher  prices  than  our  clientele  is 
seeking,  and  we  can  gain  much 
greater  prestige  by  knowing  our 
customers  wants  and  promoting 
merchandise  to  fill  those  desires. 

Most  of  us  have  been  patting  our¬ 
selves  on  the  back  because  our 
stocks  are  low.  I  think  that  is  just 
fine,  if  at  the  same  time  they  are 
well  balanced  and  we  have  in  stock 
what  the  customers  want.  I  feel 
that  many  of  us  have  been  neglect¬ 
ing  our  staples,  or  rather  our  classic 
numbers. 

All  gloves  in  a  glove  department 
are  not  staples,  nor  is  all  hosiery  in 
a  hosiery  department,  nor  all  bags  in 
the  bag  department,  but  there  are 
s|3ecific  or  rather  classic  numbers 
that  you  would  expect  to  find  in 
each  department.  If  we  give  them 
our  attention,  build  basic  stocks 
around  them,  we  will  be  doing  a 
great  service  to  our  customers  and 
ourselves. 

“Free  Selling” 

In  the  selling  of  accessories,  we 
on  the  main  floor  have  a  compara¬ 
tively  easy  job  inasmuch  as  we  get 
all  of  the  traffic  that  comes  into  the 
store.  We,  therefore,  can  do  a  lot 
of  what  I  term  “free  selling,”  that 
is,  with  the  proper  presentation  of 
the  merchandise,  we  can  attract 
many  of  the  customers  that  pass 
through  our  department  to  it. 

We  must  keep  our  departments 
looking  fresh,  crisp  and  interesting. 
We  must  have  new  and  interesting 
merchandise  at  all  times. 

If  we  only  keep  in  mind  that  we 
are  not  selling  over  counters  on  the 
main  floor  but  we  are  actually  work¬ 


ing  over  display  cases  and  are  con¬ 
scious  of  this,  we  will  make  these 
display  cases  work  for  us,  by  mak¬ 
ing  them  interesting  and  attractive, 
spotlighting  the  high  lights,  the  in¬ 
teresting  merchandise  of  the  mo¬ 
ment.  Get  the  story  behind  the  mer¬ 
chandise  and  put  the  story  over 
with  the  salespeople  so  that  they  in 
turn  will  have  something  interesting 
to  say  about  the  merchandise  they 
are  selling. 

In  sp)otlighting  our  merchandise, 
we  want  to  make  our  displays  sell¬ 
ing  displays.  The  merchandise  must 
lie  inviting  and  interesting  and  be  so 
arranged  that  customers  in  handling 
it  will  not  think  they  are  spoiling  the 
display. 

Our  tops  of  cases  should  be 
grouped  with  interesting  things, 
leaving  some  free  counter  space  to 
show  merchandise  from  our  back 
stocks  and  our  display  cases  in  a 
free  and  interesting  manner. 

We  can  all  sell  a  lot  of  good 
merchandise  this  season  but  we  will 
not  sell  it  by  merely  buying  it  and 
putting  it  in  stock.  It  is  important 
what  we  do  with  it  after  it  gets  in 
the  store. 

Advertising  is  important  but 
what  is  more  important  is  our  own 
operation  right  within  our  own  de¬ 
partment. 

Too  Many  Small  Lots 

We  can  sell  large  quantities  of 
many  items  on  the  first  floor  if  we 
have  the  courage  to  back  the  items 
with  orders  and  I  believe  a  lot  of 
purchasing  power  is  dissipated  on 
small  lots  of  merchandise  that  do 
nothing  more  than  create  mark- 
downs.  In  the  final  analysis,  the 
promotions  that  we  plan  intelligent¬ 
ly,  have  the  courage  to  back  with 
merchandise  and  follow  through, 
make  a  better  showing  on  our  sales 
sheets. 

If  we  know  what  is  in  our  de¬ 
partments,  what  our  customers  are 
asking  for,  and  we  are  on  top  of 
goods — most  of  our  difficulties  will 
be  overcome. 

In  1933  we  all  must  be  good 
salespeople.  In  this  connection,  I 
believe  that  in  many  instances  in 
our  desire  to  properly  organize  we 
have  over-organized.  We  have  had 
an  over-abundance  of  assistant 
buyers  and  in  creating  them  we 
spoiled  a  lot  of  good  salespeople. 

In  1933  we  must  have  courage. 
We  must  get  back  to  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  selling  merchandise — we 
must  all  work. 
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Style  Trends  for  Spring  in  Drapery 
and  Upholstery  Fabrics 

By  WILBUR  W.  CAPRON* 

President, 

Whittier  Drapery  Co.,  Keic  York 


THK  Uraptry  Department  with 
a  greatly  increased  variety  of 
new  textures  and  colorings  of 
fabrics  offered  this  spring — mer¬ 
chandise  with  more  style  and  lower 
priced  than  heretofore — can  become 
the  strongest  traffic  pulling  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  Home  Furnisliings 
Section. 

However,  it  is  evident  that  in 
order  to  increase  consumer  interest, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  introduce  a 
strong  representation  of  style  mer¬ 
chandise  in  the  department  stock, 
this  applying  both  to  yard  goods 
as  well  as  to  the  made-up  curtains 
and  draperies. 

Design  and  Style  Important 

The  attitude  of  the  public  toward 
an  increased  expenditure  for  the 
home  is  well-known.  It  is  hard  to 
make  consumers  buy  unless  unusual 
values  are  offered,  not  alone  in  re¬ 
gard  to  i)rice  but  especially  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  design  and  style  merit 
of  the  goods.  Patterns  and  color¬ 
ings  possessing  more  than  ordinary 
effectiveness  in  appeal  to  the  public 
will  reflect  best  in  sales  records. 

Fortunately,  in  view  of  increased 
interest  in  style  merchandise  being 
shown  this  spring,  the  buyer  has 
more  resource  channels  opened  than 
in  previous  years.  Recently,  new 
and  inviting  drapery  and  upholstery 
possibilities  have  been  located  in 
dress  goods  house  assortments  and 
these  fabrics  will  be  placed  on  sale 
in  many  drapery  departments,  being 
profitably  employed  in  planning 
glass  curtains,  bedspreads  and  slip¬ 
cover  promotions. 

Of  course  the  staple  merchandise 
items  carried  year  after  year  in  de¬ 
partments  as  required  in  your  in¬ 
dividual  communities,  will  be  avail¬ 
able  as  usual  in  the  stock  assort¬ 
ments. 

The  .store  division  merchandise 
manager  having  charge  of  home 


•Address  delivered  at  the  Merchandising 
Session.  22nd  Annual  Convention,  January 
18.  1933. 


furnishings  will  find  it  advantage¬ 
ous  to  emphasize  the  imixirtance  of 
a  selective  buying  job.  This  should 
apply  to  staple  merchandise  as  well 
as  to  those  items  being  planned 
for  spring  promotional  sales.  The 
drajjery  buyer,  on  his  part,  has  a 
task  of  surveying  an  increasingly 
growing  number  of  merchandise  re- 
.sources,  and  this  must  be  carefully 
planned,  so  that  selling  possibilities 
may  not  be  overUxiked. 

Ensemble  Selling 

Unit  sales  may  be  raised  throngh 
the  featuring  of  made-up  units  such 
as  ensembles  of  glass  curtains,  over¬ 
draperies  and  bedspreads,  not  in 
matching  but  in  related  fabrics. 
There  api^ears  to  be  a  greater  de¬ 
velopment  each  year  in  the  present 
trend  of  showing  various  elements 
of  the  interior  of  a  home  in  com¬ 
plete  units.  Judging  from  what  has 
already  taken  place  in  the  ready¬ 
made  drapery  field,  it  is  but  reason¬ 
able  to  assume  that  many  additional 
steps  in  the  promotion  of  both  drap¬ 
ery  units  and  other  related  home 
units  remain  to  be  worked  out  by 
the  industry’. 

New  merchandise  that  is  added 
to  drapery  department  lines  from 
time  to  time  presents  occasions  for 
jilanning  promotions  designed  to  at¬ 
tract  consumers  to  the  dejxirtment 
by  showing  new  fabrics,  insofar  as 
ix)ssible.  in  terms  of  their  various 
uses.  The  fabrics  suggested  for  liv¬ 
ing  rooms  can  be  shown  draped  over 
jMjles,  or  trees,  with  the  made-up 
unit  displayed  in  adjoining  locations, 
showing  the  suggested  window  treat¬ 
ment.  The  same  plan  can  l)e  car¬ 
ried  out  a  few  days  later  with  fab¬ 
rics  for  bedrooms,  followed  in  turn 
by  sun-rooms,  dining  rooms,  break¬ 
fast  rooms  and  game  rooms. 

Chintzes  are  lower  today  in  all 
the  better  traditional  patterns  for¬ 
merly  thought  by  the  oublic  to  be 
seen  only  in  the  specialty  shops  at 
more  expensive  levels.  This  also 
applies  to  woven  cottons,  this  group 


of  fabrics  lending  itself  to  promo¬ 
tion  as  a  result  of  its  wide  accept¬ 
ance  in ‘the  apparel  field. 

Fabric  Trends 

Texture  fabrics  will  be  increas¬ 
ingly  shown  in  all  new  lines  for 
spring.  The  pronounced  texture 
effects  that  have  individuality  are 
directly  in  line  with  featuring 
siionger  colors  as  well  as  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  trend  toward  avoidance  ot 
the  use  of  an  undue  number  ot 
colors  in  one  design. 

Some  fabrics  will  achieve  their 
texture  appearance  through  being 
loosely  woven,  thus  giving  them  an 
added  interest  owing  to  their  rough 
or  coarse  appearance.  Other  types 
of  textures  are  obtained  through  a 
change  in  the  type  of  weave,  such 
as  cotton  corduroys  and  small  scale 
ribbed  materials  presenting  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  crisp  piipie  appearance, 
which  are  now  strongly  on  the  in¬ 
crease. 

In  addition  to  the  corduroys,  the 
ribbed  qualities  that  will  be  shown 
include  vertical  as  well  as  diagonal 
riblied  materials.  Bedspread  type  of 
fabrics  that  will  prove  of  interest 
are  washable  colored  cottons  which, 
through  being  crinkled,  give  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  old  fashioned  quilting. 

Coincident  with  the  growth  of 
texture  interest,  it  is  noteworthy 
that  fewer  sheen  fabrics  are  being 
shown  this  season,  even  in  the  lower 
price  levels.  Cotton  fabrics,  due  to 
their  textured  appearance,  are  def¬ 
initely  reaching  a  dominating  pos¬ 
ition.  A  new  note  in  tweed  weaves 
showing  herring-bone  and  chevron 
is  now  appearaing  in  suitable  drap¬ 
ery  material,  both  in  linens  and  cot¬ 
tons. 

Modern  Settings 

Fabrics  which  will  particularly  in¬ 
vite  attention  this  spring  are  those 
designed  for  use  in  rooms  of  mod¬ 
ern  contemporary  settings.  Manu¬ 
facturers  and  converters  lines  will 
show  some  rejiresentation  of  the 
restrained  modern  patterns  and 
weaves.  Colors  and  textures  are  of 
jiaramount  interest  in  all  modern 
fabrics.  Reps  and  similar  weaves, 
corduroys,  homespuns  of  wool, 
cotton  or  jute,  as  well  as  stripes 
and  plaids  are  used  of  course. 

Drajieries  should  lie  straight 
hanging  and  very  full.  \'enetian 
blinds  are  especially  imixirtant  in 
building  up  drapen,’  treatments  for 
rooms  of  this  type. 
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Courtesy  ll’hitticr  Drapery  Co. 


Trianon  Satin — an  all  silk  satin  of  finest 
quality.  Designed  tWf/t  festoon.  Valance  and 
rosettes  adjustable  to  zvindou'  zvidtks.  Pleated 
tie  backs.  \o  trimming  is  used.  The  base  is 
cut  at  an  angle  and  faced  on  back  so  as  to  fall 
iM  ripple  effect.  The  facing  can  be  of  con- 
trasting  color  if  required.  Colors:  peach,  jade, 
mulberry,  bronze,  and  blue. 

Types  of  Designs 

The  types  of  design  that  are  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  printed  fabrics  this 
spring  introduce  mainly  18th  cen¬ 
tury  patterns  with  medium  scale 
florals  predominating.  For  1933  the 
two  general  18th  centun*-  decorative 
periods  having  definite  significance 
for  homefurnishings  sections  are 
English  18th  century  and  French 
18th  century.  The  latter  period  has 
already  attained  strong  emphasis  m 
the  home  furnishing  merchandise 
showings  of  the  Xew  York  stores, 
and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  vogue  will  receive  stronger 
country-wide  emphasis  the  forth¬ 
coming  year. 

The  Georgian  tyjje  of  living 
room  represents  a  type  of  decora¬ 
tive  settings  usually  associated  with 
English  18th  century'.  Rooms  of  this 
character  may  employ  silk  or  rayon 
damask  of  conventional  floral  de¬ 
signs  to  good  advantage,  also  print¬ 
ed  linens  or  chintzes  in  vigorous 
patterns. 

For  bedrooms  the  draperies  that 
may  be  recommended  are  printed 
cottons,  chintzes.  taflFetas  or  dam¬ 
asks  in  small  scale  patterns. 

For  French  18th  century'  rooms, 
drapery  and  furniture  fabrics  should 
possess  smoother  and  more  sophis¬ 
ticated  textures.  For  French  per¬ 


iod  displays,  more  elaborate  window 
treatments  are  in  order.  The  val¬ 
ance  type  of  drapery  usually  with  a 
swag  valance  is  called  for  in  both 
living  room  and  bedroom  treat¬ 
ments. 

Curtains  may  be  shirred  where 
designed  for  bedroom  use  or 
French-pleated  for  living  rooms. 
Plain  hemmed  glass  curtains  range 
from  the  more  loosely  woven  mesh 
ty'j)es  to  the  much  more  sophisticat¬ 
ed  ribl)ed  and  pique  types. 

Color  Trends 

.\s  to  color,  spring  lines  to  lie 
featured  in  drapery  department 
stocks  all  place  considerable  stress 
on  importance  of  strong  clear  col¬ 
orings — deep  and  intense  tones 
rather  than  pastels.  This  will  Ije  a 
very'  definite  1933  note  and  of 
marked  importance — in  the  printed 
fabric  as  well  as  in  the  texture 
woven  fabrics. 

Through  the  continued  increased 
use  of  whites  and  off  whites,  such 
as  eggshell,  beige  and  grey,  it  is 
readily'  practical  to  combine  in  one 
setting  a  white  or  oflF  white  length 
of  material  with  fabrics  of  intense 
colors,  embodying  such  shades  as 
strong  blues,  clear  yellows,  or  bright 
greens. 

By  maintaining  emphasis  on 
white  and  through  frequent  chang¬ 
ing  of  the  contrasting  deep  colors, 
it  w'ill  enable  the  alert  buyer  to 
combine  in  one  setting  the  main 
color  elements  applying  to  this  year’s 
outlook.  The  color  story  for  1933 
indicates  relatively  more  importance 
on  the  browns,  corals,  yellows  and 
blues.  .\s  accent  notes  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  with  the  brighter  and  clearer 
tones  in  the  above  shades,  whites, 
oyster  whites,  and  greys  will  be 
effective  key'notes.  With  the  placing 
of  more  stress  on  the  very  apparent 
trend  toward  the  modem,  more 
clear  greys  w'ill  l)e  introduced  for 
use  w'ith  yellows,  browns  and 
whites.  These  all  tone  into  very 
smart  color  schemes,  adaptable  for 
featuring  in  sun  rooms  and  game 
room  settings. 

Those  shades  of  green  which  are 
to  be  represented  in  stock  this  year 
are  hemlock  green,  which  is  a  rich 
forest  green,  and  nile  green.  Reds 
which  attained  popularity  w'ith  the 
rise  of  provincial  and  federal  .\mer- 
ican  styles  are  receiving  relatively 
less  consideration  than  the  yellow's 
and  brow'ns.  How'ever.  a  new'  shade 
of  red — sail  red  or  Mediterranean 


reds  W'ill  combine  smartly  with  yel¬ 
low'  and  brow'n.  As  to  the  indispen¬ 
sable  volume  colors  of  green  and 
rust,  the  shade  known  as  blue-green 
appears  still  to  enjoy  a  great  degree 
of  popularity.  In  the  case  of  rust, 
a  rust-orange  type  is  preferred. 
Relative  to  solid  colors,  it  will  be 
noted  that  plain  colors,  featuring 
strong  clear  tones  undoubtedly  w'ill 
prove  most  effective  in  expressing 
the  public’s  w'ishes,  this  trend  hav¬ 
ing  already  been  observed  and  hav¬ 
ing  already  met  w'ith  strong  accept¬ 
ance  in  the  apparel  field. 

Fast  Dyes 

Printed  fabrics  in  two-toned  qual¬ 
ities  with  designs  in  small  and  medi¬ 
um  scales  w'hich  present  a  sharp 
clean  cut  ai^jiearance  give  outstand¬ 
ing  prominence  of  steadily  increas¬ 
ing  in  relative  importance.  Inci¬ 
dentally,  the  improvement  in  dyes 
over  the  jxist  years  is  now  lieing  em- 
l)odied  in  the  current  offerings  of 
fabrics  and  is  causing  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  public  interest  in  fabrics  of 
sun  fast  and  tubfast  qualities. 

McKlern  colors  that  will  merit 
strong  representation  in  modern 
drapery  assortments  are  the  bright 
clear  shades  of  yellow',  blue,  brown, 
green  and  grey. 


Courtesy  H'hittier  Drapery  Co. 


Marseilles  Cloth  -a  smartly  styled  curtain 
suitable  for  French  Prox'incial,  Early  American, 
or  Moderne  interiors.  The  /d^»ric  is  of  a 
herring  bone  zveave  and  a  zihite  linen  3*^ 
scallop  is  used  for  trimming  un  facing  sides 
and  bottom.  This  curtain  was  designed  to  be 
used  with  zvhite  zvood  pole,  and  rings,  and 
zvhite  I'enetian  blinds.  Colors:  green,  Jtaliam 
red.  yellow,  rust,  blue,  tan,  and  purple. 
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Meeting  Present  Conditions  by  Doing 
the  Obvious  Things  Better 

By  ALBERT  E.  STEVENS 

Basement  Mamger, 

Gilchrist  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 


1AM  grateful  to  the  one  who 
suggested  this  particular  subject 
— Meeting  Present  Conditions 
by  Doing  the  Obvious  Things 
Better — because  I  should  dislike  the 
task  of  trying  to  propose  some  new 
and  revolutionary  plan  as  a  cure-all 
for  our  troubles.  No  one,  so  far  as 
I  know,  has  discovered  any  such 
panacea  for  our  business  ills.  There 
is  nothing  fundamentally  wrong 
with  our  present  or  our  previous 
methods  of  merchandising,  and  the 
present  economic  conditions  are  not, 
in  the  main,  the  result  of  these 
methods.  At  the  same  time,  we  are 
unwilling  to  passively  accept  con¬ 
ditions  as  they  are,  without  check¬ 
ing  to  see  that  we  are  doing  every¬ 
thing  possible  and  utilizing  to  the 
fullest  extent  those  fundamentals 
which  our  experience  and  best 
judgment  tell  us  are  the  most 
effective  methods  of  obtaining  max¬ 
imum  sales  and  profits,  even  under 
adverse  conditions. 

In  discussing  the  obvious  things 
that  may  result  in  better  sales  and 
profits,  I  shall  probably  be  guilty 
of  repeating  many  things  that  you 
have  heard  time  and  time  again. 
My  only  defense — and  I  offer  it 
here  at  the  l)eginning — is  that 
things  that  are  obvious  to  some  may 
suggest  a  new  thought  to  others, 
and  if,  among  a  host  of  platitudes, 
I  can  project  even  a  few  new  ideas 
and  a  few  practical  suggestions,  I 
shall  have  contributed  something. 

In  the  business  in  w’hich  we  are 
all  engaged,  that  of  selling  merchan¬ 
dise  at  a  profit,  the  variables  are 
Sales  Volume,  Initial  Markup, 
Markdowns,  and  Expense.  Where 
Sales  Volume  has  been  influenced 
to  such  an  extent  by  general  econ¬ 
omic  conditions  and  where  expenses 
have  in  most  cases  already  been 
pared  to  the  limit,  it  appears  that 
the  best  chance  of  increasing  profits 
lies  in  increasing  our  initial  markup 
and  decreasing  our  markdowns  and 


'Address  delivered  at  the  Downstairs  Divisional 
Meeting.  Merchandising  Session,  22nd  Annual 
Convention,  January  19,  1933. 


losses.  I  shall  touch  first,  however, 
on  some  features  that  may  have  an 
influence  on  sales  volume. 

Better  Selling 

Better  salesmanship  and  better 
selling  methods  are  much  discussed 
subjects  and  their  importance  and 
need  are  even  greater  now  than  ever 
before.  Without  going  into  this 
subject  in  detail,  it  seems  to  me  that 
one  highly  important  thing  that 
buyers  and  merchandisers  can  and 
should  do  to  a  greater  extent  than 
most  of  us  are  now  doing,  is  to  im¬ 
part  to  our  selling  force  a  more 
complete  knowledge  of  their  mer¬ 
chandise,  which  is  bound  to  result 
in  the  salespeople  presenting  it  more 
effectively  and  enthusiastically  to 
their  customers. 

Why  is  it  that  the  Buyer  can 
often  sell  a  difficult  customer  that 
the  average  salesperson  cannot  sell? 
Because  the  Buyer  knows  his  or  her 
merchandise  intimately,  knows  how 
it  is  made,  knows  the  kind  of  ma¬ 


terial  that  goes  into  it,  knows  in 
what  way  it  surpasses  other  similar 
merchandise,  remembers  perhaps 
how  difficult  it  was  to  secure  a  par¬ 
ticular  lot  to  sell  at  a  purchase  price. 
The  Buyer  is  sold  on  the  merchan¬ 
dise  and  can  therefore  speak  with 
conviction  and  with  authority  which 
results  in  her  selling  it  to  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  The  more  the  Buyers  can 
impart  this  same  knowledge  regard¬ 
ing  merchandise  to  all  their  sales- 
jieople,  so  that  they  too  can  speak 
with  the  same  conviction  and  au¬ 
thority  regarding  it,  the  greater 
will  be  the  chances  of  bettering 
sales  results. 

It  is  important,  in  my  opinion, 
for  Buyers  and  Assistant  Buyers  to 
be  on  the  selling  floor  during  the 
busy  parts  of  the  day,  actually  sell¬ 
ing,  inspiring  and  setting  a  pace  for 
their  salespeople,  making  note  of 
selling  weaknesses  among  their 
force,  to  be  taken  up  at  their  next 
meeting,  and  in  general  providing 
leadership  in  our  most  important 
function — making  sales.  Assistant 
Buyers  are  inclined  to  get  tied  up 
with  details  in  their  stock  rooms  and 
so,  in  our  Basement,  we  require  all 
our  Assistants  to  register  at  the 
office  at  11  and  3  o’clock  each  day, 
stating  that  they  are  on  the  selling 
floor  during  these  hours,  except 
for  their  own  lunch  periods. 

Space  According  to  Sales  Volume 

Sales  and  profit  results  may 
often  be  improved  by  realigning 
departments.  Those  capable  of  pro- 
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ducing  the  greatest  volume  under 
present  conditions  should  be  given 
sufficient  space  -to  produce  maxi¬ 
mum  results  and  those  departments 
which  do  not  warrant  their  present 
space  should  be  contracted.  This 
suggestion  may  seen  superfluous  but 
in  many  cases  the  old  department 
areas  and  boundary  lines  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain  long  after  the  con¬ 
ditions  demand  a  change.  All  space 
should  be  elastic,  and  departments 
should  be  expanded  or  contracted  as 
sales  conditions  require.  It  may 
prove  profitable  in  some  cases  to 
add  new  departments  or  new  lines 
of  merchandise.  In  other  cases,  in¬ 
creased  sales  and  profits  may  result 
from  condensing  regular  merchan¬ 
dise  and  adding  Bargain  Squares.  It 
is  a  curious  fact,  but  I  have  seen 
the  same  merchandise  at  the  same 
price  in  the  regular  department  and 
in  the  Bargain  Aisle,  the  former 
almost  deserted  and  the  latter 
crowded  with  customers. 

How  can  we  improve  our  adver¬ 
tising  and  make  it  more  effective? 
How  can  we  induce  customers  to 
buy  w'hen  they  are  not  in  a  buying 
mood  ?  How  can  we  make  our 
offering  stand  out  above  the  offer¬ 
ings  of  other  stores,  spread  over 
page  after  page  of  newspaper 
space?  There  is  no  new  or  original 
thought  that  I  can  offer  on  this 
subject.  Present  conditions,  how¬ 
ever,  make  imperative  more  careful 
planning  of  our  sales  program  as  a 
whole,  more  carefully  planning  of 
our  individual  advertisements,  more 
careful  weighing  of  items  as  to  their 


pulling  power  as  well  as  their  in¬ 
trinsic  value,  the  elimination  of 
doubtful  items  and  the  saving  of  all 
possible  advertising  money  to  enable 
us  to  make  a  more  spectacular  pre¬ 
sentation  of  those  items  which  have 
the  best  chance  of  going  across. 

No  Basement  should  fail  to  lay 
out  a  careful  advertising  program 
at  least  one  full  month  in  advance. 
Last  year’s  sales  figures  should  be 
studied,  department  by  department 
for  each  day  during  the  month,  the 
promotions  and  advertisements  that 
were  used  to  produce  these  results, 
and  competitors’  efforts  during  the 
same  period.  Armed  with  this  in¬ 
formation,  the  Buyer  should  lay 
out  a  careful  plan  that  will  insure 
getting  last  year’s  sales  results  and 
increased  sales,  if  possible.  The 
plans  of  the  individual  Buyers 
should  then  be  co-ordinated  and 
made  into  a  general  plan  of  oper¬ 
ation  for  the  Basement  as  a  whole. 
These  plans  should  not  be  rigid, 
but  should  be  changed  when  neces¬ 
sary,  provided  the  plans  are  as 
carefully  made  as  is  possible  at  the 
beginning,  and  provided  any  change 
in  plans  strengthens  rather  than 
weakens  them. 

I  believe  that,  for  a  Basement 
department  and  particularly  under 
present  conditions,  the  so-called 
feature  advertisement  containing 
one  item  dramatically  presented, 
has  the  best  chance  of  producing 
results.  There  are  exceptions  to 
this  rule  where  advertisements  con¬ 
taining  several  items  may  be  found 
productive:  (1)  during  the  natur¬ 


ally  busy  seasons  when  people  in 
general  are  in  more  of  a  buying 
mood  and  are  inclined  to  look  over 
our  offerings  to  see  if  they  contain 
items  that  they  need  and  contem¬ 
plate  buying,  (2)  during  Basement¬ 
wide  sales,  (3)  occasional  adver¬ 
tisements  where  an  outstanding 
feature  can  be  surrounded  by  par¬ 
ticularly  strong  items  in  smaller 
space. 

The  biggest  amount  of  advertis¬ 
ing  should  naturally  be  given  to 
the  departments  that  are  capable  of 
producing  the  greatest  volume,  or, 
in  the  words  of  a  well  known  ad¬ 
vertising  expert,  we  should  “play 
the  winners”.  Unfortunately,  the 
difficult  thing  is  to  pick  any  win¬ 
ners  these  days.  The  Buyers  of 
smaller  departments  may  ask  “How 
am  I  going  to  present  my  merchan¬ 
dise  to  the  public?”  If  a  store's  ad¬ 
vertising  budget  is  limited,  as  is 
the  case  with  most  stores,  the 
smaller  departments  must  confine 
their  advertising  to  Basement-wide 
sales  and  strong  specials  surround¬ 
ing  features,  or  they  can  make  use 
of  strong  unadvertised  specials  in 
their  departments.  It  should  be  re¬ 
membered  also  that  the  depart¬ 
ments  that  do  the  advertising  bring 
customers  into  the  store  who  will 
buy  in  other  departments,  if  the 
merchandise  is  right  and  is  attrac¬ 
tively  displayed. 

Displays 

Most  Basements  do  not  have  dis¬ 
play  windows  to  attract  customers. 
But  when  the  customer  is  already 
in  the  Basement,  better  interior 
displays  can  be  used  to  good  effect. 
Attractive  counter  displays,  mak¬ 
ing  use  of  forms,  T  stands,  and 
other  display  fixtures,  also  over¬ 
head  trims,  garment  forms  dressed 
with  snappy  costumes  and  bearing 
cards  containing  style  notations 
and  price,  can  be  utilized  to  ad¬ 
vantage  in  presenting  your  mer¬ 
chandise  in  its  most  attractive 
form.  Dark  corners  of  the  selling 
floor  can  be  brightened  w'ith  extra 
lights  and  displays.  We  had  a  wall 
counter  that  had  not  proved  very 
valuable  as  selling  space.  By  put¬ 
ting  up  large  signs  covered  with 
red  velour,  with  the  department 
name  in  large  cut  out  letters  and 
attractive  displays  of  merchandise 
under  the  department  name,  it 
brightened  up  this  selling  space  and 
attracted  customers  to  it.  We 
found  it  effective  in  promoting 
Bathing  Suits  to  decorate  the  wall 
with  scenes  at  the  sea-shore  and  to 
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M er  chand is  ing 


erect  gaily  colored  awnings  around 
the  pMjsts  in  the  department.  We 
have  an  Annex  which  is  somewhat 
off  the  beaten  path  and  we  have 
found  that  it  helps  the  sale  of  items 
from  the  Annex  departments,  lamps, 
curtains,  etc.,  to  display  samples  in 
the  main  section  of  the  Basement, 
with  signs  stating  where  these 
goods  are  on  sale.  We  have  found 
it  effective  in  special  sales  of  loung¬ 
ing  pajamas  and  house  dresses  to 
have  the  salespeople  dressed  attrac¬ 
tively  in  this  merchandise.  And  do 
your  signs  contain  a  selling  story? 
Do  they  read  “Dresses  $2.95”  or  do 
they  read  “Now  Rabbit’s  Wool 
Dresses  $2.95”?  Whenever  it  is 
possible  to  include  on  signs  a  brief 
description  of  the  chief  selling  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  merchandise,  it  helps  to 
sell  this  merchandise. 

Should  Have  Vital  Figures 

It  seems  obvious  to  me  that  Buy¬ 
ers  should  be  given  the  fullest  in¬ 
formation  regarding  the  vital  fig¬ 
ures  of  their  departments  if  we  are 
to  hold  them  responsible  as  man¬ 
agers  for  the  sales  and  profit  results 
of  their  departments.  We  entrust 
a  Buyer  with  the  spending  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  the 
purchase  of  merchandise  and  yet 
some  stores  provide  their  buyers 
with  the  scantiest  of  information. 
Our  store  long  ago  established  the 
principle  that  Buyers,  both  upstairs 
and  down,  must  rlso  be  Managers 
of  their  departments  in  every  sense 
of  the  word.  Our  President  has  a 


story  entitled  “The  Four  Walls” 
which  he  rei^eats  frequently  to  Buy¬ 
ers,  the  substance  of  which  is  that 
a  Buyer  is  responsible  for  every¬ 
thing  that  goes  on  within  the  four 
walls  of  his  department,  the  same 
as  if  it  were  his  own  store.  In  line 
with  this  policy.  Buyers  are  fur¬ 
nished  with  every  detail  regarding 
their  de]>artments.  They  receive  the 
usual  “tape”  three  times  a  week, 
showing  sales,  stocks,  purchases, 
markups,  markdowns  and  advertis¬ 
ing  expense.  They  receive  at  the 
end  of  each  month  a  profit  and 
loss  sheet  showing — in  addition  to 
sales,  stfKrks,  markup  and  mark- 
downs — the  detailed  expenses  of 
their  departments,  their  discounts, 
total  exj)enses,  gross  margin  and 
net  profits  both  for  th'  month  and 
cumulative  for  the  year.  They  also 
receive  various  other  records,  and 
no  detail  and  no  figure  concerning 
their  departments  is  kept  from 
them.  It  seems  to  me  reasonable 
that  better  sales  and  profits  are 
bound  to  result  where  we  have  a 
group  of  Buyer-Managers,  each 
conversant  with  all  the  facts  and 
figures  that  have  to  do  with  his 
department. 

Present  conditions  make  it  advis¬ 
able  for  Buyers  to  keep  in  closer 
touch  with  the  details  of  their  de¬ 
partment  operations.  During  the 
years,  when  sales  and  profits  were 
greater,  stores  kept  adding  services 
which  they  felt  at  the  time  were 
essential  but  which  changed  condi¬ 
tions  have  made  it  necessary  to  elim¬ 


inate.  We  had  expensive  unit  con¬ 
trols,  clerks  to  check  orders,  buy¬ 
ers’  clericals,  sometimes  several  as¬ 
sistants  in  a  department.  Since  cut¬ 
ting  out  these  services  it  now  seems 
apparent  that  most  of  them  were  at 
least  of  doubtful  value  and  that  the 
closer  jiersonal  supervision  of  the 
buyer  is  a  more  sensible  arrange¬ 
ment.  Recently  an  order  was  issued 
to  all  dejxirtments  in  our  store  uj)- 
stairs  and  down,  that  Buyers  per¬ 
sonally,  and  not  their  assistants, 
must  receive  the  salespeople’s  tallies 
at  the  end  of  the  day  and  note  the 
sales  amounts  on  the  Department 
"Flash”  report.  Buyers  are  urged 
to  scrutinize  salespeople’s  tallies 
closely  at  the  end  of  the  day  and  to 
show  their  salespeople  that  they  are 
keeping  themselves  posted  as  to 
salespeople’s  individual  shortcom¬ 
ings  or  merits. 

“Cash  and  Carry” 

“Cash  and  Carry”  is  a  slogan 
that  is  attracting  a  great  deal  of 
attention  these  'days.  We  have  had 
a  cash  and  carry  policy  ever  since 
our  Basement  started  fifteen  years 
ago.  All  goods  sold  for  cash,  no 
charge  accounts,  no  free  deliveries, 
no  C.  O.  D.’s  w'ithout  a  deposit,  no 
merchandise  held  for  customers,  no 
elevator  service,  no  expensive  fix¬ 
tures, — these  have  become  a  part 
of  our  creed  and  have  been  an  im- 
jKtrtant  factor  in  enabling  us  to' 
maintain  lower  prices. 

Now  that  upstairs  departments 
are  encroaching  so  much  on  Base¬ 
ment  prices,  it  creates  an  additional 
problem  for  the  Basement.  My  be¬ 
lief  is  that  it  is  better  not  to  be  too 
much  concerned  over  this  condition, 
even  when  upstairs  departments  en¬ 
croach  upon  your  best  selling  lines 
or  even  your  lower  price  lines.  In 
the  long  run  it  is  going  to  hurt  them 
more  than  it  will  hurt  us.  In  the 
meantime,  you  will  have  to  fight  it 
out  on  the  basis  of  better  selection, 
the  same  as  you  would  combat  the 
competition  of  other  Basements. 
If  you  are  a  Cash  and  Carry  Base¬ 
ment,  you  will  probably  find  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  keep  your  prices  a  little 
lower  than  the  prices  of  similar 
merchandise  in  upstairs  stores. 

As  I  stated  before,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  best  chance  of  increas¬ 
ing  profits  lies  in  increasing  our  in¬ 
itial  markup  and  decreasing  our 
markdowns  and  losses.  Before  go¬ 
ing  into  markups  and  markdowns. 
let  me  digress  for  a  moment  on  the 
subject  of  merchandise  itself.  In 
(Continued  on  page  761 
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The  Future  of  Guaranteed 
Merchandise 

By  R.  S.  YOUNG* 


R.  II.  Stearns  Co. 


There  is  no  part  of  the  store, 
where  durable  wear  assumes 
more  importance  in  the  custom¬ 
er’s  eye  than  in  the  textile  items 
of  the  household  division.  Here,  as 
in  no  other  department,  is  the  need 
for  frank  statement  of  the  merits, 
the  virtues,  the  possibilities  and  the 
defects  of  the  merchandise.  But 
guarantees  are  scarce — manufactur¬ 
ers  are  shy  of  them  and  some  retail¬ 
ers  are  skeptical  of  their  value  and 
fearful  of  the  amount  of  goods  that 
might  be  returned. 

Guidance  Needed 


,  Boston,  Mass. 


even  more  years,  but  retailers  in 
general  dislike  to  assume  this  guar¬ 
antee.  Returns  on  one  of  our  sheets 
are  said  to  be  of  1  per  cent. 
Can  there  be  a  risk  in  guaranteeing 
this?  Experience  tells  us  99-inch 
sheets  are  too  short,  but  many  even 
shorter  are  sold.  We  feel  that  108 
inches  is  a  proper  length.  Eighty- 
inch  blankets  are  too  short — we  be¬ 
lieve  they  should  not  be  less  than 
84  inches,  although  we  know  many 
are  sold  that  are  shorter  and,  of 
course,  at  lower  prices. 

Without  Benefit  of  Pedigree 


expectations  of  wear  arising  in  the 
customer’s  mind.  Transparent  vel¬ 
vets  had  to  be  sold  with  the  definite 
understanding  that  they  could  not 
be  guaranteed  for  wear.  A  very 
popular  handbag  made  of  black 
suede  leather  would  crack,  and  we 
so  advised  our  customers.  How¬ 
ever,  we  can  state  that  our  broad 
silks  are  pure  silk  and  pure  dye, 
but  no  guarantee  seems  feasible  to¬ 
day  against  color  fastness  in  all 
silks  or  all  other  materials.  Crepe 
de  chine  for  linings  and  underwear, 
on  the  other  hand,  can  be  sold 
without  fear  of  returns.  Doubtless 
the  united  insistence  on  the  part  of 
retailers  would  speed  the  day  when 
all  colors  may  be  considered  fast. 
Rayon  seems  already  to  have  reach¬ 
ed  that  desired  state. 

Use  Testing  Bureau 

Today  a  better  method  has  been 
devised.  When  the  need  appears 
for  a  new  number — say  at  $1.00 — 
we  take  several  numbers  from  re¬ 
liable  manufacturers  and  have  them 


When  does  a  young  house  man¬ 
ager  need  more  guidance  than  when 
she  is  purchasing  household  goods 
in  the  expectation  of  getting  many 
years  of  use  from  them?  Why  are 
retailers  reluctant  to  tell  exactly 
how  much  wear  can  be  expected 
from  goods  and  guarantee  that  she 
will  get  that  much* as  a  minimum? 

Part  of  the  answer  may  be  that  the 
consumer  is  said  to  be  unwilling  to 
pay  the  price  that  must  be  asked  for 
goods  made  well  enough  to  be  guar¬ 
anteed.  A  manufacturer  of  comfort¬ 
ers  says  that  the  cotton  sateen  in  -his 
product  can  be  made  fast  color,  but 
not  one  retailer  in  a  hundred  asks 
for  it  nor  would  they  pay  the  addit¬ 
ional  cost.  This  comforter,  in  colors 
that  fade  on  the  merchants’  shelves, 
cost  $4.25.  To  make  it  fast  color, 
guaranteed  as  such,  would  cost 
$5.00 — 75  cents  more!  No  blanket 
has  yet  been  made  that  would  not 
shrink  unless  properly,  expertly 
laundered — but  some  statement 
of  average  shrinkage  or  of  di¬ 
mensions  beyond  which  it  will  not 
shrink  with  average  laundering 
skill  would  help  a  customer.  Some¬ 
thing  more  than  a  statement  that  it 
is  all  wool,  and  of  a  certain  size,  is 
needed. 

Sheets  have  been  guaranteed  by 
the  maker  to  wear  two,  three  and 

•Address  delivered  before  the  Session  on  Do¬ 
mestics,  Linens  and  Blankets  of  the  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division,  Twenty-Second  Annual  Con¬ 
vention,  January  17,  1933. 


The  Statement  is  made  that  today’s 
customer  is  influenced  to  a  greater 
extent  by  eye  appeal  and  less  by  a 
knowledge  of  textile  values  than  her 
mother  was  25  years  ago.  We 
offered  two  blankets  at  $6.00.  One 
was  fluffy  and  light  and  had  been 
shrunk  back  6  inches — it  was  worth 
$6.00.  The  other  was  solid  and 
durable  looking  and  had  been  shrunk 
hack  24  inches — it  was  worth  $9.00. 
Even  though  both  were  offered  at 
the  same  price  the  $9.00  one  was 
outsold  8  to  1  by  the  other.  Per¬ 
haps  this  explains  why  a  retailer 
thinks  it  useless  to  guarantee  wear 
or  even  to  stress  it.  It  may  also  be 
true  that  some  merchandise  is 
bought  today  to  fill  a  gap  during 
these  depressed  times ;  the  custom¬ 
er  intends  to  buy  better  goods  when 
better  times  return.  It  is  unlikely 
that  the  cheap  article,  sold  without 
benefit  of  a  piedigree  will  make  her 
a  friend  of  the  store. 

The  question  of  guarantees  by  the 
retailer  is  closely  related  to  the 
store’s  adjustment  policy  and  grave¬ 
ly  concerns  those  who  feel  alarmed 
at  the  prospect  of  taking  back  all 
goods  that  prove  unsatisfactory. 
Last  year,  in  spite  of  an  extension 
of  the  guarantee  principle  to  more 
departments  and  a  great  increase  in 
“guarantee”  advertisements,  our 
store  losses  through  customers’  ad¬ 
justments  were  slightly  less  than 
3/10  of  1  per  cent.  Of  course  care 
must  be  exercised  to  prevent  false 


analyzed.  The  Testing  Bureau  does 
the  rest  and  when  we  introduce  the 
new  number  we  have  confidence 
that  it  will  be  just  as  good  as  we 
say  it  is.  Sometimes  we  analyze  our 
competitors’  stockings  to  detect 
their  superiority  before  falling  sales 
indicate  this  unpleasant  state  of 
affairs.  Periodically  we  send  all  our 
regular  numbers  for  analysis. 
Sometimes  we  find  that  a  slight 
change  in  construction  has  crept  in, 
that  an  outsize  stocking  was  being 
made  by  boarding  out  a  regulation 
one — very  difficult  for  the  eye  to 
detect  but  readily  apparent  to  the 
wearer.  In  short,  guaranteeing  mer¬ 
chandise  is  best  preceded  by  an¬ 
alyzing  it.  Many  stores  so  analyze 
their  merchandise  today  and  those 
■are  the  alert,  far-seeing  ones  where 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  product 
must  precede  the  use  of  the  order 
book. 

Another  way  of  stating  this 
might  be  to  say  that  Madam  Cus¬ 
tomer  has  every  right  to  believe  im¬ 
plicitly  what  the  store  has  to  say 
of  its  merchandise.  Has  no  mer¬ 
chant  here  ever  indulged  in  silent 
wonder  as  to  whether  the  ad  he 
read  in  the  morning  paper  would 
prove  absolutely  truthful  to  his 
wife  if  she  chanced  to  be  a  custom¬ 
er?  His  peace  of  mind  will  not 
be  upset  at  some  later  time  if  the 
merchandise  has  been  tested.  Some 
stores  maintain  their  own  testing 
(Continued  on  page  87) 
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•  every  ad-manager 

•  his  assistants 

•  each  merchandiser 

•  all  hnyers 

•  every  newspaper 

•  ad-agencies 

•  everyone 
interested  in 
retail  advertising 
should  have  this 
valuable  manual. 


^  The  Daily  Planning 
Giiide  will  be  printed! 

Have  You  Ordered  Your  Copy? 


What  is  the 

DAILY  PLANNING  GUIDE? 

It  is  a  reference  manual  consisting 
chiefly  of  SALES  CALENDARS  for 
every  month  in  the  year.  It  contains 
himdreds  of  promotional  ideas  which 
have  resulted  from  a  composite  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  promotional  experiences  of 
over  fifty  leading  stores  throughout 
the  country.  The  calendars  will  stress 
the  seasonal  importance  and  promo¬ 
tional  value  of  leading  departments 
and  will  furnish  ideas  for,  and  stim¬ 
ulate  “advance  thinking”  of,  the  im¬ 
portant  promotions  which  should  be 
included  in  every  store’s  calendar. 

Additional  Contents 
The  manual  will  include  supplement¬ 
ary  material  on  sales  planning,  store¬ 
wide  events,  internal  promotion,  his¬ 
torical  dates  of  promotional  value,  and 
other  important  technical  phases  of 
retail  advertising. 


Did  you  receive  our  “Thank  You”  card  for  your  order  for  the  DAILY  PLANNING 
GUIDE?  If  not,  we  advise  you  to  order  your  copy  promptly  to  be  certain  of  having 
it  reserved  for  you.  As  explained  in  our  letter,  we  have  sc\ieduled  a  production 
minimum  of  300  copies.  At  this  writing  more  than  250  orders  have  been  received 
from  big  stores,  small  stores — stores  of  all  sizes  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 


The  DAILY  PLANNING  GUIDE  will  be  the  only  compilation  on  the  market  which 
has  approached  the  improvement  of  retail  advertising — 


1.  That  profitable  selling  ideas  generally  result  from  a  study  of  other  selling  ideas; 

2.  That  promoting  at  the  right  time  will  eliminate  much  waste  in  retail  advertising; 

3.  That  by  having  “advance  thinking  time”  to  develop  mone  effective  ideas,  the 
advertisements  will  reflect  a  better-organized  and  better  conceived  promotional 
effort. 


The  manual  will  be  a  daily  reminder  that  on  a  certain  day  there  should  be  planned 
a  campaign  on  fur  storage,  or  the  opening  of  the  Summer  Sports  Shop,  clearances 
of  apparel,  or  major  departmental  events — in  addition  to  providing  hundreds  of  ideas 
showing  not  only  what  promotions  are  planned  but  how  they  are  planned. 


Physical  Description 
The  manual  will  have  160  pages  with 
type  set  in  two  columns,  bound  with 
durable  cover  stock,  size  x  11. 
It  will  be  ready  for  distribution  on  or 
about  April  5th.  Price  to  non-mem¬ 
bers,  $3.50  —  to  members  of  the 
N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  $2.00. 


Send  Your  Order  Today  to  the 

Sales  Promotion  Division 

N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  225  W.  34tli  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Belief  in  Advertising  and  Today’s 
Successful  Appeals 

By  GEORGE  BURTON  HOTCHKISS* 

Professor  of  Marketing, 

New  York  University,  Neu>  York,  N.  T. 


f(*rpHE  T  rade  of  Advertising  is 
now  so  near  perfection  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  propose  any 
improvement.”  So  wrote  Dr. 
Samuel  Johnson  in  1759.  His 
words  have  frequently  been  quoted 
as  if  they  were  intended  as  praise 
of  advertising.  In  reality  they  were 
merely  a  jxjlite  compliment  to  intro¬ 
duce  some  severe  criticisms  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  He  went  on  to  say : 

“But  as  every  art  ought  to  be 
exercised  in  due  subordination 
to  the  public  gcKxl,  I  cannot  but 
propose  it  as  a  moral  question 
to  these  matters  of  the  public 
ear,  whether  they  do  not  some¬ 
times  play  too  wantonly  with 
our  passion?  As  when  the  re¬ 
gistrar  of  lottery  tickets  invites 
us  to  his  shop  by  an  account  of 
the  prizes  which  he  sold  last 
year;  and  whether  the  advertis¬ 
ing  controversists  do  not  indulge 
asperity  of  language  without  any 
adequate  provocation?  As  in  the 
dispute  about  strops  for  razors, 
now  happily  subsided,  and  in  the 
altercation  which  at  present  sub¬ 
sists  concerning  Eau  de  Luce.  In 
an  advertisement  it  is  allow'ed  to 
every  man  to  speak  well  of  him¬ 
self.  but  I  know  not  why  he 
should  assume  the  privilege  of 
censuring  his  neighbor.” 

The  technique  of  advertising  has 
changed  a  great  deal  in  the  two 
hundred  years  since  Johnson’s  time, 
but  human  nature  has  not  changed 
much.  Appeals  to  the  passions — 
esjtecially  greed,  the  ruling  passion 
— and  attacks  on  competitors  are 
still  to  be  found  in  advertising — 
even  in  retail  advertising.  They  are 
still  being  denounced,  not  always  so 
sensibly  as  by  Dr.  Johnson. 

I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the 
moral  question  involved.  Purely  on 
business  grounds  the  retailer  can¬ 
not  afford  to  try  to  exploit  the  con¬ 
sumer.  On  the  contrary  he  should 
try  to  protect  the  consumer;  if  nec¬ 
essary,  protect  against  himself. 
Right  now  more  than  ever  before 
in  human  memory,  the  consumer 
needs  protection.  Unless  retailers 
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exert  themselves  to  protect  him,  I 
see  no  other  body  strong  enough 
and  close  enough  to  his  interests  to 
do  it. 

The  army  of  consumers  includes 
everybody,  but  they  are  not  effect¬ 
ively  organized  as  consumers.  They 
are  organized  as  groups  of  produc¬ 
ers  and  wage-earners  of  various 
sorts.  Nearly  all  of  them  think  of 
themselves  in  terms  of  their  group, 
whether  it  be  farmers,  manufactur¬ 
ers,  miners,  teachers,  government 
employees  or  ex-soldiers.  Some 
strong  groups  exert  tremendous 
leverage  to  obtain  and  maintain 
preferential  advantages  for  them¬ 
selves  to  the  detriment  of  the  entire 
body  of  consumers.  They  seek  to 
take  from  the  common  wealth  at  the 
expense  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Production  Overemphasized 

So  strongly  are  production  econ¬ 
omics  overemphasized  that  there  is 
a  dangerous  tendency  to  think  that 
work  itself  is  wealth,  and  that  pros¬ 
perity  consists  in  abundant  wages 
rather  than  an  abundance  of  the 
goods  that  wages  will  buy.  There  is 
an  even  more  dangerous  tendency  to 
use  the  machinery  of  government  to 
shift  burdens  from  the  shoulders  of 
this  or  that  favored  class  and  place 
them  on  the  backs  of  the  whole  con¬ 
suming  public.  Much  of  our  so- 
called  “relief”  has  consisted  of 
shifting  or  deferring  obligations. 

Merchants,  retailers  and  middle¬ 
men  are  in  the  fortunate  position  of 
having  no  uncertainties  about  relief. 
They  know  very  well  that  they  are 
not  going  to  get  any.  If  the  falling 
level  of  prices  makes  it  impossible 
for  them  to  sell  their  stock  at  a  nor¬ 
mal  profit,  that  is  their  bad  luck. 
Hence,  having  no  problem  of  their 
own.  thev  can  give  some  attention 
to  the  problem  of  the  consumer. 

In  fact  the  consumer’s  problem  is 
the  retailer’s  problem.  The  retailer 
comes  in  contact  with  people  only  as 
consumers.  He  caters  to  their 
needs,  aims  to  give  them  value  for 


their  dollars,  acts  as  their  agent 
in  buying.  His  survival  depends  on 
making  his  store  an  advantageous 
place  for  people  to  trade.  It  is  to 
his  interest  to  see  that  consumers 
get  a  square  deal. 

I  do  not  think  merchants  average 
higher  in  honesty  than  farmers, 
manufacturers,  mechanics  or  teach¬ 
ers,  but  I  think  they  average  just  as 
high.  In  previous  periods  of  falling 
prices  large  groups  of  retailers — 
not  through  dishonesty  but  through 
short-sightedness — clogged  the  chan¬ 
nels  of  distribution.  The  depression 
in  the  70’s  following  the  Civil  War 
saw  many  retailers  of  the  old 
school  reluctant  to  dispose  of  old 
stock  at  a  loss  or  to  buy  new.  Their 
l^enalty  was  elimination.  They 
opened  a  way  for  the  department 
stores,  mail  order  houses,  and 
chains.  These  in  turn  will  give  way 
to  new  forms  of  retailing  if  they 
fail  to  adapt  themselves  to  changed 
conditions. 

No  Moratorium  for  Merchants 

Unlike  some  types  of  enterprise, 
the  merchant  cannot  close  down  his 
operations  and  wait  for  l)etter  times. 
Nor  can  he  safely  assume  that  the 
present  is  merely  a  bad  period  to  be 
tided  over  and  then  magically  every¬ 
thing  will  be  all  right  again.  He 
cannot  sign  a  twelve  months  note 
and  then  say,  “Thank  God,  that  bill 
is  paid.”  There  is  no  moratorium 
for  him;  only  a  mortuary.  If  all 
business  men  likewise  were  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  make  the  best  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  situation,  as  if  it  were  normal, 
we  might  get  ahead  faster  to  the 
Ijetter  times  to  which  we  look  for¬ 
ward. 

The  prevention  of  new  trade  bar¬ 
riers  and  the  breaking  down  of  ex¬ 
isting  ones  seem  the  most  necessary 
steps  to  the  stimulation  of  trade  ac¬ 
tivity.  Acting  individually  they  can 
use  other  means  of  stimulation,  not¬ 
ably  advertising.  In  using  it,  they 
should  recognize  not  only  its  powers 
but  its  limitations. 

The  pa.st  few  years  have  given 
new  proof  that  it  is  impossible  for 
advertising  to  create  demand.  It 
never  has  created  demand.  Demand 
involves  two  factors:  willingness  to 
buy  and  ability  to  buy.  The  latter  is 
clearly  out  of  the  reach  of  the  ad¬ 
vertiser,  except  as  he  may  increase 
it  slightly  by  lowering  prices.  He 
can  stimulate  desire,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  change  the  direction  of  de¬ 
mand. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  stimulate  de¬ 
sire  w’hen  consumers  have  plenty  of 
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money  and  confidence  in  the  future. 
When  prices  are  rising  they  are 
readily  persuaded  to  mortgage  their 
future  to  satisfy  present  desires. 
But  when  prices  are  falling  and  the 
future  is  dark  with  uncertainty,  they 
present  an  entirely  different  prob¬ 
lem.  Nor  is  it  one  that  can  be  met 
by  concerted  campaigns  of  optim¬ 
ism. 

This  is  not  a  reflection  on  the 
power  of  advertising.  Such  cam¬ 
paigns  are  built  on  unsound  princi¬ 
ples  that  no  intelligent  merchant 
would  use  in  his  own  advertising. 

What  is  success  in  advertising, 
anyhow?  In  a  broad  sense,  it  con¬ 
sists  in  accomplishing  the  results 
you  aim  for.  But  there  are  long¬ 
time  results  and  short-time  results. 
Far  too  many  advertisers  of  all 
kinds  have  been  aiming  at  immedi¬ 
ate  effects  at  the  expense  of  the 
future.  It  goes  without  saying  that  a 
clearance  sale  must  bring  in  the  cus¬ 
tomers  immediately.  An  institution¬ 
al  advertisement,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  not  bring  a  single  traceable 
dollar  into  the  till.  Yet  it  may  be  the 
more  productive  in  the  long  run. 
Certainly  the  store  that  lives  ex¬ 
clusively  on  a  bargain  sale  diet  is 
apt  to  be  anemic  after  a  while. 

Giving  Away  Goods 

Any  advertiser  can  get  “results” 
by  giving  things  away.  He  can  give 
away  lots  of  samples  by  magazine 
advertisements  with  coupons.  He 
can  have  a  whole  staff  of  girls  mail¬ 
ing  o»it  horoscopes  requested  by 
radio  listeners.  It  is  no  great  trick 
to  give  things  away,  or  to  sell  them 
by  cutting  prices  below  replacement 
cost.  It  is  more  of  a  trick  to  lure 
the  public  by  bargain  bait  and  then 
palm  off  something  else  on  them. 
I  suppose  it  is  also  a  smart  trick  to 
dilute  honest  stocks  with  stale,  dis¬ 
carded  stuff  or  cheap  junk  made 
solelv  for  bargain  purposes  and  fit 
for  little  else.  Stores  that  indulge  in 
such  advertising  may  call  it  success¬ 
ful.  but  no  permanent  success  can 
be  built  on  such  a  basis.  In  fact, 
the'r  lives  would  be  short  if  it  were 
not  that  the  transient  pooulation  of 
a  large  city  supplies  margin  for  a 
tremendous  turnover  of  customers. 

The  amount  of  misleading  and 
fraudulent  advertising  is  possibly 
greater  than  a  few  years  ago.  Econ¬ 
omic  pressure  always  causes  some 
lapses  from  virtue.  The  Better 
Business  Bureau  should  certainly 
have  the  support  of  every  honest 
merchant  in  preventing  these  abuses. 


Nevertheless  I  decline  to  be  alarmed 
by  the  situation  or  to  believe  that 
public  faith  in  advertising  will  be 
permanently  destroyed.  If  this 
could  happen,  it  would  have  hap¬ 
pened  at  least  two  hundred  years 
ago.  After  a  fairly  extensive  study 
ot  advertising  history,  I  solemnly 
affirm  my  belief  that,  on  the  whole, 
twentieth  century  advertising  is  bet¬ 
ter  ethically  and  in  every  other  way 
than  advertising  in  the  17th,  18th, 
or  19th  century.  It  contains  a 
smaller  percentage  of  the  absolutely 
false,  no  more  exaggeration,  and  a 
vastly  greater  amount  of  genuine 
service  to  the  consumer. 

Service  to  the  consumer  is,  after 
all,  the  real  test  of  advertising  suc¬ 
cess.  From  his  point  of  view,  ad¬ 
vertising  has  no  reason  for  exist¬ 
ence  unless  it  tells  him  something 
he  needs  to  know,  or  wants  to  know. 
Advertising  is  of  some  service  to 
him  when  it  tells  what  goods  are 
available  and  where  and  at  what 
price.  It  is  of  far  greater  service 
when  it  tells  him  the  facts  that  en¬ 
able  him  to  buy  most  advantage¬ 
ously. 

Standardizing  Merchandise 

There  is  still  room  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  this  direction.  Jessie  Coles 
in  her  recent  book  “Standardiza¬ 
tion  of  Consumer’s  Goods”  reports 
an  analysis  of  145  advertisements 
of  textiles  and  clothing  in  maga¬ 
zines  and  one  newspaper.  She  class¬ 
ifies  the  terms  used  as  34  per  cent 
informative  and  66  per  cent  non¬ 
in  formative.  However,  she  classi¬ 
fied  all  reference  to  general  appear¬ 
ance,  style,  smartness,  etc.,  as  non¬ 
in  formative.  These  amounted  to 
about  37  per  cent.  It  may  be  that 
the  professor  of  home  economics 
was  in  error  in  supposing  that  such 
material  was  not  informative  to 
many  women  consumers.  Even  so, 
I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  her  that 
advertising  falls  short  of  its  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  giving  information.  And 
possibly  in  these  times  more  facts 
about  such  old-fashioned  qualities 
as  durability  would  be  welcomed. 

I  am  far  from  advocating  a  dry 
recital  of  facts.  Advertising  must 
be  good  to  look  at  and  interesting  to 
read.  I  see  no  inconsistency  between 
education  and  entertainment.  The 
laboratorj-  critic,  whether  engineer 
or  economist,  frequently  assumes 
that  if  an  advertisement  is  humor¬ 
ous  or  otherwise  emotional,  it  can¬ 
not  be  genuinely  informative.  He 
pictures  education  as  a  dull  process¬ 


ion  of  text-books  and  pedagogues. 
Some  of  the  greatest  jobs  of  educa¬ 
tion  have  been  done  by  novels  and 
the  theatre ;  by  newspapers  and 
magazines.  Whether  in  the  editorial 
columns  or  the  advertising  columns, 
information  must  be  palatable  if  it 
is  to  be  effective. 

I  believe  a  large  proportion  of  ad¬ 
vertising  men  sincerely  try  to  give 
the  public  truthful  and  serviceable 
messages.  Of  course,  they  do  not 
prate  about  these  ideals.  On  the 
surface  they  may  seem  hard-boiled 
and  cynical.  Like  newspaper  re¬ 
porters,  they  usually  have  a  dread 
of  seeming  hyixjcrites,  and  they 
know  that  those  who  talk  most 
about  their  virtues — whether  the 
virtue  by  i^atriotism  or  altruism — 
are  not  always  the  ones  who  are 
most  actuated  by  these  virtues. 

They  also  know  the  fallacy  of  the 
belief  that  it  is  easy  to  tell  the  truth 
and  hard  to  tell  a  lie.  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  has  pointed  this  out. 
Every  one  finds  it  difficult  to  tell  the 
truth.  Department  store  advertisers 
find  it  especially  difficult,  for  store 
buyers  are  not  all  George  Washing¬ 
tons,  and  besides  they  often  do  not 
know  the  facts  themselves.  Stores 
have  to  set  up  elaborate  machinery 
to  get  the  real  facts  about  merchan¬ 
dise.  They  have  the  difficult  job  of 
translating  technical  facts  into  terms 
the  consuming  public  can  under¬ 
stand. 

Studying  Consumer  Desires 

One  of  the  hopeful  signs  of  the 
past  ten  years  has  been  the  modem 
merchandising  tendency  to  discover 
the  desires  of  the  public  and  cater 
to  them.  Packaging,  store  and 
window  display,  deliveries,  terms, 
and  even  the  design  of  products 
themselves  have  been  remoulded  to 
fit  them  more  closely  to  public  taste. 
Some  merchandising  methods,  I  ad¬ 
mit  have  been  adopted  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  price  revisions.  But  the 
tendency,  if  carried  to  its  logical 
conclusion  will  ultimately  mean 
consumer  control  over  production 
and  distribution.  The  chief  ma¬ 
chinery  by  which  that  control  will 
probably  be  exercised  is  advertising. 
Advertising  will  no  longer  be  re¬ 
garded  as  something  that  can  force 
people  to  want  what  they  would  not 
otherwise  want.  It  will  rather  be  a 
means  of  discovering  their  wants 
and  supplying  them. 
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How  Can  Less  Space  Be  Used 
More  Wisely? 

By  I.  A.  HIRSCHMANN* 

Publicity  Director, 

Lord  and  Taylor,  New  York 


WHY  are  most  stores  so  badly 
run?  In  the  face  of  all  these 
meetings  and  the  laboratories 
at  our  disposal,  why  are  customers 
permitted  to  go  away  empty-handed 
from  one  store  to  another,  when  they 
have  the  money  to  spend  ?  Mer¬ 
chants  generally  admit  that  about 
20  per  cent  of  their  potential  vol¬ 
ume  walks  out  of  their  stores,  for 
lack  of  merchandise,  lack  of  good 
display  and  lack  of  intelligent  sell-* 
ing.  A  store  gets  all  excited  about 
a  new  cooking  school  or  a  new  radio 
program — and  a  woman  cannot 
come  in  and  buy  a  spool  of  black 
thread  when  she  wants  it.  We  can’t 
be  i^erfect,  but  in  my  opinion  very 
little  has  been  done  to  fill  these  obvi¬ 
ous,  confessed  gaps  in  the  last  few 
strenuous  years  in  our  operation — if 
anything  they  have  yawned  wider. 
Customers  I  speak  to  complain  bit¬ 
terly  about  stores  and  their  failure 
to  serve  them  in  staples,  intelligent 
selling  or  new  items  of  merchandise. 
They  complain  bitterly  about  things 
which  were  misrepresented,  ill-fit¬ 
ting,  prematurely  worn  out,  even 
among  the  better  stores. 

Slipping  on  Fundamentals  . 

Now,  why  talk  about  advertising 
if  the  fundamental  things  which 
make  or  break  a  business  are  not 
only  found  w'anting,  but  through  the 
stress  of  troubled  days,  are  slipping 
dangerously?  Assuredly  I  believe  in 
advertising.  Fd  be  a  fool  if  I  didn’t. 
But  there  are  stores  all  over  the 
country,  and  that  includes  New 
York,  that  I  believe  would  do  better 
by  themselves,  the  newspapers,  and 
the  customers  if  they  called  a 
moratorium  on  advertising  until 
they  got  their  houses  in  order. 
Many  of  them  cannot  even  make 
up  their  minds  what  kind  of 
store  they  want  to  be.  They  blow 
hot  and  cold,  keep  the  organization 
in  a  turmoil  and  expect  advertising 
to  pull.  Look  at  the  number  that 
have  slipped  off  the  good  standard 
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and  are  now  trying  desperately  to 
ease  back  into  their  hard-won  pos¬ 


itions  of  leadership  and  confidence. 
Who  tempted  them?  What  are 
they  doing  for  themselves,  their 
profits,  the  retail  business  as  a 
whole?  Why  did  so  many  mer¬ 
chants  go  out  for  volume  at  no 
profit,  I  ask  you?  I  cannot  under¬ 
stand  it. 

Why  are  merchants  permitting 
their  organizations  to  become  con¬ 
fused  with  merchandise  men  doing 
controllers’  work,  control  men  doing 
merchandise  men’s  work,  both  of 
them  doing  advertising,  and  no  one 


1.  Hitch  your  business  to  a  profit  star,  no  matter  what  the  volume. 

2.  Clean  your  skirts  of  internal  friction,  lack  of  concerted  objective, 
before  launching  into  any  advertising  program  for  the  spring. 
You’d  be  surprised  how  little  you  will  be  missed  by  staying  out 
of  the  papers  for  a  while — but  only  a  while. 

3.  Clean  up  your  advertising  physically  and  verbally.  Stop  the  lies, 
the  big  type,  the  miracle  claims.  Remind  yourself  twice  a  day 
that  manufacturers  are  not  philanthropists  and  the  heart  of  the 
buyer,  merchandise  man  and  advertising  man  in  turn  cannot  help 
but  beat  in  an  over-optimistic  vein.  Use  smaller  ads  but  spend 
more  time  and  money  on  making  them  look  well  and  reflect  an 
identity. 

4.  Where  budgets  are  small,  eliminate  the  insidious  method  of  appor¬ 
tioning  advertising  allowances  on  a  percentage  basis  to  departments. 
The  results  are  small,  frequently  unnecessary  ads  from  obscure 
departments.  Charge  advertising  against  a  merchandise  division 
so  you  can  advertise  only  leaders  in  a  convincing  way.  In  other 
words,  consider  the  store  as  the  customer  does — as  a  whole,  in¬ 
stead  of  individual  departments.  Advertising  ammunition  is  being 
split  up  into  choppy  little  ads. 

5.  Bring  back  the  column  idea  of  listing  small  items — easy  to  read — 
and  small  lots  of  merchandise. 

6.  Glorify  your  merchandise.  Dress  it  with  a  sort  of  halo.  Give  it  a 
news-reason  for  being.  The  exhibition  and  sale  of  Romanoff  Jewels 
sold  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  treasures  to  people  who  sup¬ 
posedly  didn’t  have  any  money  to  spend.  The  temptation  to  own 
treasures  from  the  royal  house  was  too  much  for  them  to  resist. 
Our  Young  New  Yorker  Shop,  dressed  up  in  the  smart,  flippant 
deb-style  with  characteristic  illustrations,  is  another  example  of 
successful  salesmanship  through  display  and  glorification. 

7.  Don’t  blame  the  newspaper  or  publications  for  failure  to  get  results. 
They’re  being  read  as  avidly  as  before — if  not  more  so.  Find  out 
what  you  can  do  to  make  your  merchandise,  your  advertising,  your 
store-name  mean  more  to  the  public. 

8.  Stop  thinking  that  by  the  easy  use  of  the  word  “quality”  as  a 
shibbeloth  you  can  fool  the  public  or  yourselves  into  believing 
that  you  actually  are  putting  quality  into  your  merchandise,  your 
advertising  and  your  selling.  You  cannot  employ  cheaper  sales¬ 
people,  train  them  less,  pay  less  for  the  preparation  of  advertising 
and  fall  for  the  so-called  “sale  promotion”  merchandise  day  in  and 
day  out  and  get  away  with  it  by  putting  the  word  “quality”  in  72 
point  type. 

9.  Try  new  advertising  combinations.  Radio  is  and  will  be  a  successful 
adjunct  to  newspapers  and  magazines.  There  is  no  reason  why 
effective  combinations  between  newspapers  and  radio  and  publica¬ 
tions  cannot  be  worked  out  on  a  cooperative  basis. 

10.  Spend  some  time  training  salespeople  to  show  and  talk  of  the 
merits  of  better  merchandise  so  that  a  customer  is  not  shown  the 
cheapest,  but  the  justification  for  spending  a  little  more  for  sounder 
things. 

11.  Above  all,  let’s  not  be  afraid  to  be  small  merchants,  not  in  the 
diminutive  sense  of  stature,  but  in  the  philosophical  sense.  The 
philosophy  of  being  a  successful  buyer  and  seller  ef  good,  worth¬ 
while  things,  instead  of  the  important  head  of  a  so-called  institution 
appeals  to  me  mightily  from  the  eventual  profit  point  of  view. 
Eixtraneons,  unrelated  services  which  gratify  some  one’s  vanity  must 
he  eliminated  once  for  all.  They’ve  had  their  inning. 
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really  doing  any  good  old-fashioned 
merchandising?  If  this  were  justi¬ 
fied  in  any  sense  during  the  cream- 
puff  days,  why  is  this  not  punctured 
once  for  all?  Where  are  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  yester-year?  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  merchandise  men — or 
controllers — and  of  course  not  with 
advertising  men.  But  I  have  with 
the  heads  of  these  companies  who 
refuse  to  recognize  the  shirt-sleeve 
era  (Technocracy  or  no)  when  it  is 
here.  The  time  is  past  when  a  mer¬ 
chant  or  a  merchandise  man  can  get 
away  with  playing  with  type-faces 
or  looking  at  layouts  instead  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  We’re  either  merchants 
or  we  aren’t  and  the  sooner  we  find 
it  out  the  better  for  all ! 

Don’t  misunderstand,  I  make  no 
apology  for  the  ad-man  who  has 
done  more  than  his  share  of  hyster¬ 
ical,  lying  advertising — especially  in 
this  price-baiting  era.  He  has  al¬ 
lowed  himself  to  be  browbeaten  into 
public  statement  that  artwork  and 
layouts  and  Art  Directors  and  good, 
clean  typography  have  no  place  in 
today’s  advertising.  If  we  learned 
anything  during  the  days  of  plenty, 
we  did  learn  that  good,  clean  typog¬ 
raphy  and  beautiful  illustrations  of 
our  merchandise  helped  sell  and 


that  they  had  a  definite  place  in  ad¬ 
vertising — ^that  it  was  better  to  run 
fewer  ads  and  to  give  them  identity 
with  the  store  than  to  run  large  om¬ 
nibus  pages  crammed  full  of  type 
to  satisfy  demands  of  buyers,  mer¬ 
chandise  men,  and  eventually  presi¬ 
dents.  Nothing  is  more  regrettable 
than  to  see  a  swing  back  on  the 
part  of  many  good  stores  to  the  old 
cluttered  up  advertising  that  seems 
certainly  to  be  the  result  of  pressure 
or  inability  of  the  advertising  man 
to  stand  up  on  his  feet  and  to  fight 
for  good,  clean  advertising  that  is 
easily  read  and  is  surrounded  with 
some  glamour  of  unusual  interest. 

And  while  I’m  asking  questions, 
why  are  stores  so  complicated?  You 
know  how  it  is  when  an  outsider 
comes  to  sell  your  store  an  idea. 
See  how  many  people  he  has  to  get 
by?  He  is  so  tired  before  he  gets 
around  to  the  numerous  executives 
that  he  loses  interest  in  his  own  idea 
and  the  store  loses  out.  Why  are  so 
many  stores  honey-combed  with  pol¬ 
itics?  You  know  what  I  mean.  I 
don’t  plead  for  the  millenium. 
Human  nature  doesn’t  change  much, 
even  with  the  dawn  of  technocracy, 
but  retail  organizations  are  notori¬ 
ous  for  politics  and  favoritism. 


And  why  do  stores  have  to  have 
so  many  meetings?  Is  it  because 
these  principals  of  the  business  lack 
conviction  and  cannot  make  up  their 
minds  between  themselves  ?  Or  is  it 
just  a  good  old  American  custom 
that  gives  telephone  operators  and 
secretaries  an  opportunity  to  use  the 
worn-out  alibi,  “He’s  in  conference’’ 
or  “He’s  all  tied  up’’  which  is  more 
literally  true.  In  my  limited  experi¬ 
ence  which  has  covered  some  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  meetings  and  confer¬ 
ences,  I  have  never  seen  anything 
accomplished  in  one  where  more 
i’’an  three  people  sat  over  a  prob¬ 
lem.  Yet  stores  are  virtually  honey¬ 
combed  with  meetings  to  decide 
minor  issues.  The  elimination  of 
some  thousands  of  meetings  in  de¬ 
partment  stores  would  speed  up 
business  and  serve  as  a  major  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  solution  of  the  de- 
*  pression,  I  believe. 

.•\nd  why,  pray,  have  mathema¬ 
ticians  been  permitted  to  control 
business?  Far  be  it  from  me  to 
deny  them  their  place,  but  by  nature 
they  cannot  have  a  promotional  flair. 
Today  of  all  times  when  we  need 
sound  promotion,  the  tendency  is  to 
contract  and  to  be  inanely  cautious 
— to  think  in  terms  of  rows  of  fig- 
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ures  and  a  piece  of  paper  instead  of 
merciumdise  and  customers.  I'm  all 
for  watching  pennies  and  eliminat¬ 
ing  waste.  But  at  what  point  does 
the  penny  pinching  throttle  initative, 
frustrate  the  spirit  of  a  merchandise 
man.  a  Iruyer  or  advertiser  who  is 
intent  upon  finding  a  new  way  of 
getting  Imsiness?  Nothing  was  ever 
done  by  not  doing  it.  Columbus 
didn’t  get  to  America  by  not  trying 
to  get  here.  American  business  was 
not  built  by  conservative  advertising 
or  not  daring  to  do  in  the  face  of 
other  nations.  I  warn  you.  gentle¬ 
men,  that  if  this  policy  of  fear  and 
caution,  and  indecision,  and  defeat¬ 
ism  continues  to  eat  into  the  core 
of  .American  business, — we’ll  arrive 
right  where  we’re  headed  for — de¬ 
funct  businesses.  .America  was  vig¬ 
orously  jiromoted  into  leadership  in 


the  world  of  affairs.  Is  this  spirit 
of  adventure  that  made  America, 
dying?  American  department  stores 
were  advertised  into  commanding 
positions  in  their  respective  com¬ 
munities — all  except  those  that 
dried  up. 

Call  this  a  diatribe,  call  it  undip¬ 
lomatic.  I  say  it  is  a  challenge — not 
to  ad-men,  they’ve  had  their  day — 
but  to  merchants  in  whose  hands 
rests  the  destiny  of  this  great  indus¬ 
try  of  ours.  I  ask  them  to  ask  them¬ 
selves  these  simple  questions  I  have 
enumerated.  And  then,  if  this  ap¬ 
pears  too  easy  a  way  out  for  me, 
let  me,  if  I  may,  presume  to  make 
a  few  simple  suggestions  which  may 
serv’e  as  a  guide  for  puzzled  retail¬ 
ers  in  the  troublous  days  ahead. 

(See  box  page  67  for  these  sug¬ 
gestions.  ) 


What’s  Wrong  With  Retail 
Advertising? 

By  HARFORD  POWEL* 

Treasurer, 

Abbott  Kimball  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City 


There  is  nothing  wrong  with 
retail  advertising.  .All  over  the 
country  it  is  doing  just  what  the 
stores  are  asking  it  to  do. 

Keep  this  in  mind.  Advertising 
is  simply  a  daily  picture  of  the  spirit 
and  the  price  policy  of  your  store. 
It  is  your  portrait  which  you  release 
to  the  newspapers  and  the  public 
every  day.  The  public  is  very  literal. 
It  doesn’t  know  that  when  you  give 
all  your  space  to  boys’  separate 
pants  at  79  cents,  you  really  hope 
the  gratified  customer  will  go  right 
up  to  the  seventh  floor  and  buy  a 
grand  piano. 

The  public  believes  just  what  it 
sees  in  the  newspapers,  and  no 
more.  It  doesn’t  judge  you  by  what 
you  used  to  be — only  by  what  you 
are  today. 

So  if  your  newspaper  advertising 
is  weazening  up  in  size,  and  regu¬ 
larity,  and  usefulness  to  the  reader 
and  variety,  and  general  interest, 
we.  the  public,  naturally  conclude 
that  you  are  weazening  up  in  size, 
and  usefulness  and  variety  and  in¬ 
terest.  We  have  no  second-sight, 
and  we  can’t  see  through  brick 

•Address  delivered  at  the  Sales  Promotion 
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walls.  If  you  offer  bargains  to  us 
all  the  time,  we  naturally  conclude 
that  you  are  stuck  with  a  lot  of 
stuff  which  is  very  hard  to  sell. 
In  fact,  if  you  carry  your  bargain 
advertising  to  a  noticeable  excess, 
we  customers  will  decide  to  wait  you 
out — just  as  any  batter  will  try  to 
wait  out  a  wild  |)itcher,  and  get  a 
free  ticket  to  first  base. 

Harold  S.  Vanderbilt’s  famous 
cup  defender,  “Enterprise,”  had  176 
sails.  They  were  costly,  and  the 
skipper  never  sjiread  more  than 
four  or  five  at  once.  The  merchants 
of  .America  now  have  thousands  of 
sales — let  me  read  you  the  names 
of  just  a  few,  actual  examples  taken 
from  current  newspapers: 

Clearance  Sale 
Warehouse  Clean-up  Sale 
Store  and  Warehouse  Clean-up  Sale 
January  Sale 
Greater  January  Sale 
Semi-Annual  January  Sale  (this 
merchant  must  have  accomplished 
calendar  reform.) 

Huge  .Annual  Storewide  Sale 

\'alue  Demonstration  Sale 

.Almightier  Dollar  Sale 

Spotlight  Sale 

Great  $100,000  Sale 

Great  $1.000  000  Sale 

Red  Tag  Sale 

G-eat  1  Day  Sale 

Great  3  Day  Sale 


70th  .Annual  Mill-End  Sale 
Semi-Annual  Discount  Sale 
78th  .Anniversary  Sale 
82nd  Birthday  Sale 
Pre- Inventory  Sale 
Final  Disposal  Sale 

.Anti  .so  on,  far  into  the  night.  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  we,  the  public, 
have  become  ctmfused?  We  are 
getting  bargain-sick  and  price-shy. 
In  buying  staple  articles,  we  don’t 
see  why  every  transaction  needs  to 
be  advertised  as  if  it  were  a  horse- 
trade.  We  don’t  understand  all 
these  sales.  W’e  can  understand  a 
remark  a  famous  merchant,  who 
served  a  long  apprenticeship  in  re¬ 
tailing  in  times  even  more  difficult 
than  these,  said  to  me.  “It  is  possi¬ 
ble,”  he  said,  “to  ‘sale’  a  store  to 
wreck.”  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  though  a 
daring  skipper,  would  agree  with 
him.  “Enterprise”  never  used  more 
than  a  tiny  fraction  of  her  possible 
sails. 

You  certainly  can’t  blame  the 
newspai)ers  if  all  your  bargain 
offers  don’t  pull.  The  great  fortress 
of  retail  advertising  is  newspaper 
space,  because  newspaper  editors 
have  taught  their  readers  to  believe 
implicitly  what  they  see  in  print.  It’s 
one  thing  to  believe  a  story,  and 
another  thing  to  act  on  it.  My  wife 
was  just  as  ready  to  Ijelieve  from 
the  newspapers  that  you  have  cut 
the  price  of  mink  coats  from  $1,850 
to  $975  as  to  believe  that  Calvin 
Coolidge  is  dead.  But  does  she  act 
in  any  way  on  either  of  those  news 
items?  Speaking  of  your  mink 
coats  alone,  doesn’t  she  notice  your 
comparative  prices,  and  decide  that 
in  a  few  weeks  you  will  be  panicky 
enough  to  cut  again? 

You  are  giving  the  newspapers 
the  story  the  big  stores  want  to  tell. 
I  have  brought  a  few  examples. 
With  a  few  honorable  exceptions, 
they  seem  to  tell  me  that  you  urgent¬ 
ly  need  what  little  cash  I  have. 
Highly  trained  advertising  people 
are  giving  me  this  message  and 
nothing  else.  My  wife  and  I  can’t 
tell  one  store  from  another  except 
by  its  logotype.  We  don’t  find  out 
from  newspapers,  any  more,  that 
one  big  store  in  New  York  will  give 
us  credit,  and  another  will  not.  We 
don’t  seem  to  discover  from  the 
newspapers  that  any  big  store  has 
more  than  four  or  five  depart¬ 
ments,  consecrated  to  two-pants 
suits,  and  ladies’  hats,  and  cut-price 
shoes  and  furniture.  Other  depart¬ 
ments  lurk  unseen.  As  I  have  tried 
to  say,  out  of  sight,  out  of  mind. 

In  twelve  inches,  a  standard  news¬ 
paper  like  the  New  York  Times 
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tells  me  how  United  States  Steel  is 
making  out  with  automotive  orders ; 
how  Germany’s  biggest  steel  and 
mining  concern  has  increased  busi¬ 
ness  m  the  last  quarter;  how  the 
Van  Sweringens  have  retained  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Cleveland  street  car  sys¬ 
tem  ;  and  what  are  the  current 
prices  for  silver  fox  furs  in  Mont¬ 
real.  In  one  hundred  and  twenty 
inches,  a  big  store  may  tell  me  only 
that  it  is  selling  hosiery  and  gloves 
at  low  prices — a  bit  of  “news”  that 
almost  every  customer  could  have 
guessed. 

Stores  need  more  newspaper 
space  now,  and  not  less.  We  con¬ 
sumers  feel  that  they  need  to  crowd 
more  interesting  news  into  it. 

Sir  James  Jeans  startled  people 
by  proving  mathematically  that  sev¬ 
en  monkeys,  strumming  on  type¬ 
writers,  will  in  a  certain  number  of 
million  years  write  the  complete 
works  of  Shakespeare!  If  you  will 
give  me  a  set  of  rublier  stamps 
reading  “Bargain  Sale” — “Amazing 
Values” — “Merchandise  at  the  Mer¬ 
cy  of  the  Public” — I  think  I  could 
write  next  week’s  advertising,  com¬ 
plete,  for  almost  all  the  stores  in 
A.merica.  But  which  of  us  would  be 
the  monkey — the  store  that  printed 
that  advertising,  or  I? 

One  thing  which  stores  cannot 
afford  to  do  in  this  emergency  is  to 
lose  the  personalities,  the  individu¬ 
alities,  which  they  have  been  care¬ 
fully  building  up  for  generations. 

Does  all  this  sound  ungracious? 
As  if  I  had  a  grudge?  No.  If  I 
had  five  hundred  Bok  Awards  of 
$1500  to  give  out  for  the  most 
efficient  retail  advertising  in  this 
country,  I  would  hand  them  right 
around  to  every  man  and  woman  in 
this  room.  You  have  efficiently  ac¬ 
complished  the  task  that  has  been 
set  you.  You  have  convinced  the 
American  public  that  the  stores  want 
volume,  not  profit. 

This  can’t  be  true.  But  if,  like 
myself,  you  have  been  buying  a 
large  bundle  of  the  nation’s  news¬ 
papers  every  day  for  three  weeks, 
and  reading  the  retail  ads  in  all  of 
them,  what  other  conclusion  can  you 
draw?  There  are  honorable  excep¬ 
tions,  as  I  have  said.  But  isn’t  it 
true  that  most  advertising  is  giving 
us  a  wholly  new  view  of  merchan¬ 
dising?  Doesn’t  it  make  it  seem 
that  every  transaction  is  a  haggle 
over  price,  a  battle  of  wits,  and  a 
horse-trade  between  a  distressed 
merchant  and  an  almost  penniless 
customer  ? 

We  city  people  expect  the  city  to 


support  us.  We  can’t  raise  our  food 
in  window  boxes  and  goldfish 
globes.  Unless  the  city  as  a  whole 
makes  a  profit,  all  its  people  suffer. 
We  suffer  when  the  biggest  busi- 


Ten  Important  Points 

1.  He  will  advertise  only  profitable 
items,  giving  preference  to  those 
which  increase  his  average  price 
check. 

2.  When  all  competitors  are  shriek* 
ing  bargains,  and  thus  cancelling 
out  each  other's  appeals,  he  will 
get  attention  by  talking  quietly 
about  quality  of  goods  and  ser¬ 
vice. 

3.  If  he  seems  to  have  some  fatal 
handicap  he  will  quickly  capi¬ 
talize  it. 

4.  He  will  observe  that  the  public 
never  stops  buying  what  it  wants. 
Instead  of  expensively  advertis¬ 
ing  what  he  wants  to  sell,  he  will 
cheaply  advertise  what  the  public 
is  demonstrably  anxious  to  buy. 

5.  Knowing  that  newspaper  spare  is 
precious,  he  will  never  regard  it 
as  large  rectangles  of  white  space 
to  be  filled  up  somehow  with  big 
type  and  ruts.  He  will  use  news¬ 
paper  spare  liberally,  and  give 
the  public  innumerable  chances 
to  get  interested. 

6.  By  using  intelligently  written 
counter  cards,  full  of  information, 
he  will  rob  himself  of  the  alibi 
that  his  salespeople  often  say  the 
wrong  thing. 

7.  When  using  the  radio,  he  will 
appraise  the  value  of  time  as  the 
radio  stations  do.  regarding  every 
second  as  a  valuable  unit,  and 
entrusting  it  to  a  recognized  ex¬ 
pert. 

8.  In  times  of  depression,  he  will 
remember  that  his  public  is  far 
more  interested  in  getting  work 
than  in  getting  bargains;  instead 
of  rebuking  them  for  hoarding, 
he  will  show  them  how  intelli¬ 
gent  buying  is  the  chief  prop  of 
employment. 

9.  In  times  of  depression,  also,  he 
will  win  many  bloodless  victories 
while  his  competitors  are  flying 
from  the  advertising  battlefield — 
or  misbehaving  upon  it. 

10.  If  he  is  blessed  with  good  adver¬ 
tising  writers  and  artists,  he  will 
bend  every  energy  to  keeping 
them  solvent,  productive  and 
happy. 


ness  in  our  city — the  retail  business 
— is  content  to  seek  an  almost  meta¬ 
physical  thing  called  “volume”  in¬ 
stead  of  a  concrete  thing  called 
profit.  Your  cut  prices  aren’t  en¬ 
riching  us.  They  are  impoverishing 
us.  I  don’t  want  to  save  $15.75  on 
an  overcoat.  What  I  want  is  work. 
More  business,  and  more  profitable 
business.  This  goes  for  the  lawyer. 


the  writer,  the  doctor,  the  builder, 
the  landlord,  the  taxi  driver,  the 
teacher— all  of  us. 

We  know  that  our  economic  in¬ 
terdependence  is  delicate.  We  have 
found  out,  in  the  past  three  years, 
that  no  kind  of  business  man,  not 
even  the  scoundrel  who  pays  starv¬ 
ing  women  $1.60  a  week  to  toil  in  a 
sweatshop,  can  grow  prosperous 
while  all  other  kinds  of  business 
men  grow  poor.  We  will  never 
climb  out  of  this  lx)g  on  any  such 
stepladder  as  lower  and  lower  prices. 

Therefore  the  great  retailers,  a 
considerable  number  of  the  leaders, 
have  taken  one  splendid  step. 
Through  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association,  they  have 
launched  a  National  Quality  Move¬ 
ment  which  will  convince  the  public 
in  the  long  run,  that  it  pays  to  buy 
good  goods — by  which  they  don’t 
mean  only  expensive  goods,  but  de¬ 
cent,  dependable  merchandise  made 
by  well  paid  workers,  and  sold  at  a 
reasonable  profit.  Out  of  this  profit 
can  come  steady  employment  for 
all.  A  bankrupt  factory  or  store 
can’t  pay  good  wages.  A  prosperous 
one  can.  It  is  just  as  simple  as  that. 

The  National  Quality  Movement 
is  just  a  reminder  that  we  hold  our 
fate  in  our  own  hands.  If  we  are 
doing  business  at  a  loss  today,  we 
certainly  won’t  get  rich  by  trying 
to  do  more  business  at  a  loss. 

Surely  the  quickest  way  to  strip 
us  of  our  remaining  purchasing 
power,  and  put  us  in  the  long  lines 
of  men  who  will  wait  tonight  in  the 
cold  for  a  free  bed  at  a  Salvation 
Army  shelter,  is  to  adjourn  such 
agencies  as  advertising  which  can 
contribute  to  the  rapid  sale  of 
goods. 

Are  factories  jwoducing  goods 
merely  to  be  warehoused  or  to  be 
sold  below  cost  ?  Are  merchants 
still  giving  preference  to  the  cheap¬ 
est  and  least  profitable  lines?  Then 
we  are  through.  There  is  no  gov¬ 
ernmental  action  that  can  keep  us 
going,  except  as  serfs.  Every  reput¬ 
able  company  that  could  advertise 
now,  and  does  not  advertise,  is 
hastening  the  day  of  serfdom  for 
us  and  for  all  its  own  members, 
straight  up  to  the  top. 

We  are  not  through,  of  course. 
Out  of  the  black  bog  into  which  we 
have  blundered,  and  from  which  we 
have  so  far  tried  to  extricate  our¬ 
selves  by  wriggling  further  down 
into  the  mire,  some  very  interesting 
people  are  going  to  emerge.  They 
always  do.  In  politics  we  call  them 
(Continued  on  page  95) 
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Problems  of  the  Smaller 
Volume  Store 

Digest  of  the  Forum  Discussion* 


After  a  very  successful  morning  meeting  devoted  to  the  problems  of 
smaller  volume  stores,  it  ivas  voted  to  hold  a  Forum  in  the  afternoon 
for  the  infornml  discussion  of  tnatters  of  common  interest.  The  substance 
of  the  afternoon’s  parley,  merged  with  the  discussion  following  the 
speeches  of  the  morning,  is  here  presented.  The  addresses  delivered  at 
the  morning  session  zverc  reproduced  in  the  February  issue  of  The 
Bulletin.  The  Editor 


Store  Meetings 

A  store  manager  who  wishes  the 
buyers  to  know  about  the  merchan¬ 
dise  of  departments  other  than  their 
own,  arranges  buyers’  meetings.  At 
one  meeting,  the  buyer  of  notions 
presented  an  excellent  garment  bag, 
the  best  item  she  had  at  the  time. 
The  infants’  wear  buyer  showed  a 
dainty  layette  and  her  exquisite 
handling  of  the  merchandise  was  an 
object  lesson  in  itself.  Inter-de¬ 
partmental  suggestive  selling  has  in¬ 
creased  as  a  result  of  these  meet- 
ings. 

Storewide  meetings,  held  by  some 
stores  once  in  two  weeks,  once  a 
month  or,  in  some  cases,  once  each 
season,  are  of  value  in  developing 
esprit  de  corps.  Meetings  of  execu¬ 
tive  groups  and  departmental  meet¬ 
ings  are  excellent  for  the  discussion 
of  problems  peculiar  to  the  group 
or  the  department.  These  may  be 
held  as  often  as  once  a  week.  ‘ 

The  best  time  for  meetings  is  in 
the  morning.  If  necessary,  employ¬ 
ees  may  be  asked  to  report  a  certain 
length  of  time  earlier  on  the  day  of 
the  meeting.  Compulsory  meetings 
held  after  closing  hours  are  emphat¬ 
ically  bad.  The  workers  are  tired; 
they  resent  being  forced  to  stay,  and 
are  likely  not  to  remember  what 
they  are  told  or  if  it  is  remembered, 
to  take  it  in  the  wrong  spirit. 

Demonstration  sales,  showing 
good  and  bad  selling,  were  recom¬ 
mended  for  departmental  meetings. 

Compensation 

Comments  on  different  systems : 
1.  Straight  salary 

Fairest  system  under  present 

•Discussion  at  General  Session  devoted  to 
Problems  of  the  Smaller  Volume  Store.  Twenty- 
Second  Annual  Convention.  January  17,  1933. 


conditions.  Salespeople  should 
not  be  penalized  for  lack  of 
opportunity  to  sell, 

2.  Salary  and  Commission 

The  better  salespeople  should 
be  paid  more  than  the  less 
able  ones.  There  is  no  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  the  stock  work 
done,  even  though  there  are 
no  separate  stock  girls.  Even 
the  marking  of  merchandise 
is  done  right  in  the  depart¬ 
ments. 

All  necessary  explanations  re¬ 
garding  the  work  and  the 
salary  are  given  by  the  em¬ 
ployment  manager  at  the  out¬ 
set. 

3  Drau'ing  Account 

A  few  departments  in  one 
store  are  operating  on  this 
basis,  paying  from  7  to  10 
pier  cent.  In  one  store  it  was 
tried  first  in  the  ready-to-wear 
departments  and  one  sales¬ 
man  more  than  doubled  his 
sales  as  a  result. 

4.  Quota  and  Commission 

Each  salespierson  has  a  sales 
quota  which  she  is  expiected  to 
cover  in  return  for  a  fixed 
salary.  Commission,  varying 
in  piercentage  with  depart¬ 
ments,  is  piaid  twice  a  year  to 
those  whose  sales  have  ex¬ 
ceeded  their  individual  quo¬ 
tas.  Any  whose  sales  have 
fallen  below  the  quota  set  are 
warned  of  a  possible  salary 
reduction  within  the  next  six 
months.  Another  organization 
pays  commission  three  times 
a  year. 

Deductions  from  Salaries  of  Buyers 
and  Executives  for: 

1.  Personal  Business:  Usually  de¬ 


ducted  but  exceptions  are  made. 

2.  Illness :  Allowance  of  three 
days  a  year;  some  exceptions. 
Depiends  on  how  good  a  job  is 
being  done. 

Merit  System 

Monthly  rating  of  sales  pieople  on 
following  points. 

1.  Loyalty 

2.  Adherence  to  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions 

3.  Knowledge  of  merchandise 

4.  Selling  ability 

5.  Amount  of  sales 

6.  Non-selling  work. 

Results  are  discussed  regularly 
with  the  store  manager  and  salaries 
are  adjusted  on  the  basis  of  the 
ratings. 

Stock  work  and  other  non-selling 
work  is  handled  much  more  satis¬ 
factorily  than  before  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  this  system.  The  old  system 
of  bonuses,  now  abolished,  was  felt 
to  be  unfair. 

The  assistant  who  takes  charge 
of  the  Merit  System  handles  also 
the  Error  System.  Errors  in  sales- 
checks  are  entered  on  slips  which 
are  distributed  to  the  persons  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  errors.  A  con¬ 
structive  explanation  is  given  in 
each  case. 

Salary  Cuts 

One  merchant  who  was  strongly 
opposed  to  a  horizontal  cut,  argued 
that  those  who  were  doing  the  best 
work  should  not  receive  the  same 
cut  as  others  who  were  worth  less 
to  the  organization.  However,  he 
was  overruled  and  the  horizontal 
cut  was  taken. 

Budgeting  Salaries 

One  organization  budgeted  every 
item  of  expjense,  making  a  total  of 
1 50  to  200  classifications.  Knowing 
approximately  what  the  sales  decline 
for  the  year  would  be,  salaries  were 
budgeted  on  that  percentage  of  de¬ 
cline.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  salary 
expanse  was  found  to  be  within 
one-half  of  one  p)er  cent  of  the 
budget  figures. 

Pensions 

Minimum  in  one  store  is  $10  a 
week;  a  maximum  of  $45  a  week 
is  being  paid  to  a  man  “who  made 
the  business  possible.” 

Many  of  the  older  employees  are 
more  valuable  than  younger  people. 

Advertising 

Fraudulent  Advertising 

One  merchant  reported  that  news- 
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papers  in  his  town  accept  advertis¬ 
ing  containing  exaggerated  and  un¬ 
truthful  statements.  He  thought 
that  if  the  merchants  in  different 
communities  were  to  unite  in  pro¬ 
test  against  fraudulent  advertising, 
it  would  be  stopped. 

In  answer  to  the  above,  suggest¬ 
ions  were  offered  as  follows: 

1.  Formation  of  a  Better  Business 
Bureau.  This  organization 
checks  advertising  and  reports 
violations  of  accepted  standards. 

2.  An  ordinance  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  prohibiting 
misleading  advertising  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
merchants  and  the  newspapers 
and  steps  taken  to  have  it  en¬ 
forced. 

3.  Some  states,  including  New 
York,  have  a  state  law  of  simi¬ 
lar  imjxirt.  This  can  and  should 
be  enforced. 

Building  Confidence 

A  representative  from  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  spoke  of  the  undermining 
effect  of  the  constant  references  in 
the  pajjers  to  further  reduction  in 
the  pay  of  government  employees. 
This  was  plainly  seen  in  connection 
with  the  Christmas  Savings  Clubs. 
A  total  of  $9,000,000  was  deposited 
and  within  four  days  of  its  release, 
60  per  cent  of  the  amount  had  been 
re-deposited  in  savings  banks.  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  stores  called  on 
the  managing  editors  of  the  leading 
papers  asking  them  to  run  articles 
on  why  the  public  should  not  be 
panicky,  advising  the  budgeting  and 
spending  of  income,  and  suggesting 
the  inclusion  in  front  page  stories 
of  rumored  cuts,  such  statements 
as:  “This  (amendment)  has  to 
reach  twelve  committees.  It  is  im¬ 
probable  that  the  legislation  could 
go  through.”  The  papers  cooper¬ 
ated  and  the  success  of  the  plan 
was  “astonishing.” 

Advertising  Ap^propriation  for  1933 

In  one  store,  where  a  loss  will  be 
incurred,  unless  the  1932  volume  is 
maintained  during  1933,  the  adver¬ 
tising  budget  has  been  increased  one 
thousand  dollars  a  month. 

Budgeting 

On  the  basis  of  expected  sales 
volume,  each  department  is  budget¬ 
ed  for  a  proportionate  share  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  volume  estimates 
are  not  false  figures  used  to  stimu¬ 
late  buyers  but  are  based  on  con¬ 
servative  expectations. 


Big  City  Store  Advertising 

Ideas  back  of  large  store  adver¬ 
tising  can  often  be  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  smaller  stores.  It  is  sel¬ 
dom  wise  for  the  smaller  organiza¬ 
tion  to  adopt  the  advertising 
schemes  of  big  city  stores  without 
change. 

Publicity  Stunt  for  Anniversary 
Sale 

Samples  of  merchandise  to  be  sold 
were  submitted  to  a  Jury  of  Cus¬ 
tomers  who  placed  the  selling  price 
on  the  merchandise  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  what  they,  as  customers, 
would  consider  ridiculously  low. 
The  merchandise  was  sold  at  the 
prices  set  by  the  jurors.  Photo¬ 
graphs  of  the  jury  judging  the 
merchandise  were  used  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising,  which  consisted  of  four 
pages  in  the  local  newspaper  that  is 
considered  the  best  medium,  and 
the  local  weeklies  of  nearby  towns. 
In  addition,  250,000  reproductions 
of  the  advertisement  were  distrib¬ 
uted  from  door  to  door. 

Results : 

1.  Focussed  attention  of  the  com¬ 
munity  on  the  store. 

2.  Gave  the  community  confidence 
in  the  values. 

3.  Created  extra  volume. 
Advertising  Rates 

In  answer  to  the  question  in  how 
many  cases  newspaj^er  advertising 
rates  had  been  increased  in  the  last 
three  years,  five  said  they  had  been. 

No  reductions  in  rates  were  re¬ 
ported  but  a  discount  of  from  5  to 
8  per  cent  had  been  granted  for 
early  payment  of  bills. 

Display 

Budget 

One  meml)er  asked  if  it  was  the 
general  practice  to  budget  the  dis¬ 
play  department.  The  lack  of  re¬ 
sponse  indicated  that  it  was  not. 
It  was  pointed  out  that  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  figure  was  .7  per 
cent  for  display  cost  in  1931  for 
stores  with  a  volume  of  under  half 
a  million.  One  store  is  guided  by 
the  monthly  figures  of  the  previous 
year. 

JVindojo  Display  System 

In  most  stores,  the  decision  as  to 
what  shall  be  displayed  in  the  win¬ 
dows  is  not  left  to  the  display  man¬ 
ager,  though  his  opinions  are  given 
consideration.  The  beauty  of  the 
windows,  while  important,  should 
be  secondary’  to  the  selling  of  mer¬ 
chandise. 


The  system  of  a  large  store  was 
described.  The  advertising  plan, 
prepared  at  least  a  month  in  ad¬ 
vance, ‘is  reviewed  by  the  display 
manager  and  the  advertising  mana¬ 
ger.  Items  are  assigned  display 
space  just  as  advertised  items  are 
given  newspajier  space. 

In  one  of  the  stores  represented, 
a  meeting  of  the  merchandise  ex¬ 
ecutives  is  held  every  Tuesday 
morning.  At  this  meeting,  with  the 
promotional  program  liefore  them, 
these  executives  plan  the  windows 
for  the  week  beginning  the  follow¬ 
ing  Saturday.  Plans  can  be  altered 
in  the  event  of  some  unexpected 
change. 

Interior  Display  Cases 

Every  Saturday  night  the  cases 
are  cleared  and  are  thoroughly 
cleaned  over  Sunday.  The  first 
thing  Monday  morning  a  meeting 
is  held  of  the  Display  Committee 
comjjosed  of  the  Display  Manager, 
the  Advertising  Manager  and  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  each  selling  depart¬ 
ment.  They  decide  what  colors  are 
to  be  featured  that  week  and  then 
all  the  cases  are  arranged  by  de¬ 
partment  managers  according  to  the 
color  scheme  chosen.  A  committee 
com])osed  of  the  three  department 
representatives  whose  displays 
ranked  highest  the  preceding  week, 
goes  around  and  judges  the  new 
displays.  Their  report  is  read  at 
the  next  meeting.  Prizes  are  some¬ 
times  given. 

Merchandising  Problems 

The  question  was  raised  as  to  the 
competition  of  the  $2.88  or  $2.95 
dress  carried  by  chain  stores.  About 
half  were  meeting  the  price  and 
half  were  not  attempting  to  com¬ 
pete.  While  a  few  carried  this  price 
line  in  the  regular  dress  department, 
the  majority  placed  it  either  in  the 
basement  or  in  the  house  dress  sec¬ 
tion. 

The  difficulty  of  selling  a  certain 
price  line  has  lieen  solved  by  one 
store  by  giving  a  P.  M.  to  sales¬ 
people  who  sold  any  of  that  mer¬ 
chandise  outside  the  store.  The 
P.  M.  is  eliminated  after  two  or 
three  months  when  the  line  has  been 
established. 

Markdo7vns 

A  list  of  the  older  merchandise, 
taken  direct  from  the  inventory 
sheets,  is  given  to  each  buyer  so 
that  he  can  enter  changes  in  price 
as  he  takes  markdowns  during  the 

(Continued  on  page  95) 
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The  First  Book  of  its  Kind 


Merchandisinfi  Electrical  Appliances 
is  developed  from  the  aiifjle  of  the 
merchandiser.  Based  on  a  three  year 
study  it  contains  timely  facts  and  sum¬ 
marizes  the  actual  exiieriences  of  those 
enga^'ed  in  Electrical  Appliance  mer- 


MERCHANDISING 

ELECTRICAL 


chandising. 

“it  will  provide  a  working  manual  for 
the  operation  of  an  Electrical  .Appli¬ 
ance  department” 

“it  should  he  read  by  every  .Advertis- 


APPLIANCES 

A  Constructive  Analysis  of  Electrical  Merchandising 


mg  and  Sales  Executive"  J'fjg  Electrical  Merchandising,  Joint  Committee 

“the  chapters  on  Consumer  Demand 


This  timely  study: 

( 1 1  Gives  a  detailed  review  of  the 
factors  which  govern  consumer 
demand  for  electrical  appliances 

(2)  Discusses  the  technique  of  retail¬ 
ing  electrical  appliances,  giving 
concrete  figures  by  appliance,  on 
markup,  markdown,  turnover, 
installment  sales,  and  service 
policies 

(3 1  Shows  how  to  sell  electrical  ap¬ 
pliances — gives  a  complete  sales 
calendar  —  analyses  headlines 
and  appeals 

Offers  a  thorough  review  of 
manufacturers  and  wholesalers 
merchandising  policies 

Presents  a  complete  analysis  of 
problems  of  trade  relations  and 
cooperation  as  they  relate  to 
electrical  appliance  merchandis¬ 
ing 


Leaders  of  merchandis¬ 
ing  have  made  this  work 
possible. 

Membership  of  Committee 
is  as  follows: 

D.  F.  Kelly,  Chairman,  Presi¬ 
dent,  The  Fair,  Chicago,  Ill. 

J.  F.  Owens,  Vice-Chairman. 
Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr.,  Oklahoma 
Gas  and  Electric  Company, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

R.  J.  Atkinson,  Past  President, 
National  Retail  Hardware 
.'\ssn.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 

Harry  F.  Capi>el,  Past  President, 
National  Retail  Furniture 
Assn.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Lew  Hahn,  Hahn  Department 
Stores,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y., 
President  National  Retail  Dry 
GchkIs  Association. 

•Mfred  B.  KiKh,  The  I.asalle 
and  Koch  Company,  Toledo, 
Ohio. 

B.  H.  Namm.  The  Namni  Store, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

C.  E.  Ciroeshack,  Presi<lent, 
Electric  Bond  &  Share  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Frank  \V.  Smith,  President, 
New  York  Edison  Company, 
New  York,  N.  V'. 

Paul  S.  Clapp,  Vice-President, 
Columliia  (las  &  Electric 
Corp.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


(5) 


throw  a  new  light  on  Electrical  .Appli¬ 
ance  merchandising” 

“installment  sales,  service  and  guaran¬ 
tee  iKilicies,  testing,  advertising,  and 
other  merchandising  topics  are  dis¬ 
cussed” 

“this  lK)ok  takes  you  lieyond  the  ordi¬ 
nary  detail  .  .  .  every  one  who  is 
alert  to  present  day  trends  will  wel¬ 
come  this  hook” 


TURIS  OVER  for  an  outline  of  information  this  book  contains  for  you 
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What  This  Book  Contains 
At  A  Glance 


I.  ELECTRICAL  MAGIC  IN  THE  HOME 

This  chapter  analyzes  every  household  use  of  electricity  and  describes  the 
numerous  appliances  available. 

II.  MARKET  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  AN  ELECTRIC  AGE 

Analyzes  in  detail  Consumer  Demand  for  Household  Electrical  Appliances 
and  shows  how  the  market  may  be  extended  through  overcoming  sales 
resistance  and  through  adjusting  merchandising  policies  to  meet  the  demands 
of  consumers. 

in.  RETAILING  ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES 

A  review  of  all  retail  outlets  engaged  in  Electrical  .\ppliance  merchandis¬ 
ing,  giving  concrete  data  on  retail  sales  and  outlining  imjmrtant  trends 
in  distribution. 

IV.  DEPARTMENT  STORE  MERCHANDISING  OF  ELECTRICAL 
APPLIANCES 

Advantages  of  the  hardware  store.  Growth  of  electrical  appliance  distri¬ 
bution  through  hardware  stores.  Problems  and  policies  of  hardware  store 
merchandising. 

V.  MERCHANDISING  ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES  THROUGH 
UTILITIES 

The  utility  as  a  pioneer  merchandiser.  Utility  leadership  in  cooperation 
and  promotion.  Problems  and  policies  of  utility  merchandising. 

VI.  RETAIL  PRICE  POLICIES 

(Emphasis  on  methods  of  financing  consumers)  Facilities  for  financing 
consumers.  Statistics  of  installment  sales  by  commodity.  Increased  sales 
through  consumer  financing.  Summary  of  price  policies. 

VII.  SERVICE  AND  GUARANTEE  POLICIES 

Electrical  appliances  demand  servicing.  Service  department.  Length  of 
free  service.  Cost  of  servicing.  Reducing  number  of  service  calls.  Manu¬ 
facturer’s  guarantee  and  servicing.  Problems  of  installation. 

VIII.  TESTING  ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCES  AS  A  RETAIL 
PROBLEM 

Importance  of  testing.  Facilities  for  testing.  Protection  of  consumer. 

IX.  RETAIL  ADVERTISING  AND  SALES  PROMOTION 

The  use  of  media.  Budgeting  the  appropriation  for  electrical  appliances. 
Advertising  and  sales  Calendar.  Appeals.  Headlines.  Timed  promotions. 
Coordination  of  sales  promotional  efforts.  Cooperative  advertising  and 
promotion  of  appliances.  Manufacturers’  cooperation.  Dynamic  displays — - 
creative  displays — cooperative  displays. 

X.  THE  HOME  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT 

XL  SALES  TRAINING  FOR  APPLIANCE  SALESPEOPLE 

XII.  OUTSIDE  SELLING 

Extent  of  outside  selling.  Outside  selling  by  commodity.  Methods  of 
compensation.  Allocation  of  territory.  Relation  to  inside  selling.  Leads, 
demonstrations,  evening  calls.  Consumer  reaction  to  outside  selling. 

XIII.  MANUFACTURER  AND  WHOLESALER  DISTRIBUTION 

Selection  of  dealers.  Direct  distribution.  Distribution  through  owned  or 
controlled  channels.  Electrical  wholesalers.  Terms  and  di^ounts.  Brand 
policies.  Production  centers.  Imports  and  exports  of  electrical  appliances. 
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clicatcd,  and  referring  to  the  N.  R. 
D.  G.  A.  and  whatever  other 
sources  of  information  are  avail¬ 
able,  for  setting  up  a  standard  of 
turnover  for  each  department. 

For  example,  the  turnover  rate 
for  spring  in  a  given  department 
should  l)e  one  and  one-half  times, 
and  I  have  already  set  up  the  total 
sales.  From  these  figures  I  know 
instantly  that  the  average  stock 
must  be  a  certain  figure,  and  then 
simply  work  backwards,  using  the 
planned  sales,  the  planned  turn¬ 
over,  to  arrive  at  the  stocks  that 
will  give  that  turnover. 

Another  important  point  in  bud¬ 
geting,  is  to  have  your  peak  stock 
always  precede  peak  sales.  In  other 
words,  if  the  peak  sales  in  a  given 
department  are  in  Ajjril,  your  peak 
stock  should  be  during  March, — 
not  at  the  end  of  April. 

Markup 

The  next  step  in  budgeting  is  to 
determine  on  the  markup  percent¬ 
age,  and  right  here  I  think  we  people 
in  the  merchandise  division  must 
exert  all  the  pressure  we  can  in  our 
respective  stores  and  spheres  of  in¬ 
fluence  against  excessive  markups. 

I  believe  in  a  fair  and  normal 
markup,  but  I  do  not  believe  in 
going  on  and  pushing  the  markup 
beyond  a  level  which  is  economic¬ 
ally  sound.  If  we  do  that,  we  turn 
trade  away  from  our  store,  and  not 
only  from  our  store  but  also  from 
our  clientele.  If  the  silk  buyers,  as 
a  whole,  should  boost  the  markup 
too  much,  there  would  be  a  tendency 
away  from  that  particular  fabric, 
wouldn't  there?  I  think  our  policy 


in  the  merchandising  division  is 
to  hold  a  reasonable  markup, 
keep  the  markdowns  to  a  reasonable 
figure,  and  exert  all  the  pressure 
we  can  to  keep  down  the  overhead. 
The  constant  pressure  of  high  over¬ 
head  in  our  stores  as  a  whole  is  the 
thing  that  is  squeezing  all  our  mer¬ 
chandising  operations.  You  have 
heard  Professor  Nystrom  speak  of 
•  hat.  Professor  McNair,  of  Har¬ 
vard,  is  constantly  talking  about  it. 
Everyone  who  has  made  a  study  of 
figures,  will  agree  that  the  markup 
is  about  high  enough  and  we  should 
not  attempt  to  offset  an  extraordin¬ 
arily  high  expense  figure  with  ever- 
increasing  markup  figures. 

I  believe  in  normal,  reasonable 
markup  figures  and  certainly  nor¬ 
mal,  reasonable  markdown  figures, 
which  will  result  in  the  right  kind 
of  gross  profit,  but  you  can’t  go 
on  forever  penalizing  the  consumer 
with  a  higher  price  for  her  commo¬ 
dities,  and  that  is  what  it  amounts 
to  if  you  raise  the  markup. 

So,  after  we  have  studied  these 
figures  and  standards  and  set  up  the 
markup  figures,  our  markdown  per¬ 
centage  and  inventory  shortage  fig¬ 
ures,  then  the  Controller’s  office  can 
compute  what  the  gross  figures 
should  be. 

We  also  plan  the  cash  discount, 
in  relation  to  sales  or  cost  purchases 
which  is  often  the  determining  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  profit  or  loss  of  a  depart¬ 
ment.  After  that,  plan  your  direct 
expenses.  A  buyer  should  be  part 
and  parcel  in  controlling  direct  ex¬ 
penses.  I  refer  particularly  to  ad¬ 
vertising  expenses,  buying  ex¬ 


penses,  and  selling  expenses.  Those 
are  the  three  major  divisions  of 
direct  expense  in  which  the  buyer 
should  have  an  important  part  in 
controlling. 

Certainly  the  buyer  should  be 
very  much  interested  in  controlling 
the  selling  expenses.  The  way  I 
work  on  the  selling  expense  budget 
is  to  check  back  for  a  period  of 
years  to  determine  the  selling  ex- 
l^ense  percentage  for  each  selling 
department,  by  months  and  for  the 
year,  and  base  the  amount  that  can 
l)e  spent  on  the  relationship  of  the 
standard  percentage  so  established 
to  the  planned  sales. 

You  can  readily  appreciate  how 
important  it  is  to  plan  the  sales 
correctly  and  to  set  up  a  corre¬ 
sponding  planned  selling  cost  in 
dollars  to  control  these  expenses. 

I  do  this  at  the  Ijeginning  of  each 
season,  and  the  percentages  to  sales, 
and,  of  course,  the  dollars  of  bud¬ 
geted  expenses,  will  vary  by  months 
but  result  in  predetermined  percent¬ 
age  to  sales  for  the  season  and  year. 

The  illustrate,  in  July  your  sell¬ 
ing  cost  may  be  7J4  per  cent,  and 
in  August  it  may  lie  6)/2  per  cent. 
In  December,  however,  it  may  be 
down  to  per  cent,  but  the  total 
pay  roll  for  the  season  must  be 
5-J4  per  cent  of  the  total  planned 
sales  for  the  season. 

After  the  plans  have  been  made 
and  are  in  operation,  the  merchan¬ 
dise  manager,  buyer  and  the  per¬ 
sonnel  department  check  the  actual 
pay  roll  with  the  planned  pay  roll 
to  see  that  the  planned  figures  are 
not  exceeded.  There  is  no  use  in 
the  world  to  set  up  budgets  and 
plans  unless  you  check  on  it  fre¬ 
quently  enough  to  be  sure  that  you 
are  staying  within  them. 

A  check  up  of  this  kind  is  done 
each  week  with  the  advertising. 
Through  the  departmental  expense 
summary  showing  the  actual  ex¬ 
penditures  for  advertising  expense, 
advertising  space,  both  by  days  and 
the  month,  I  am  constantly  inform¬ 
ed  of  how  much  has  been  spent  by 
each  department  for  advertising. 
Furthermore,  every  week  I  know 
how  we  are  coming  out  in  regard 
to  selling  expense  in  comparison 
with  our  plan.  There  may  be  a 
reason  for  deviation  and,  if  it  is  a 
good  reason,  I  don’t  hesitate  to  ap¬ 
prove  it.  In  other  words,  I  believe 
thoroughly  in  planning, — good, 
sound  planning, — but  I  believe  as 
much  that  good,  sound  operation 
and  good  merchandising  requires 
frequent  deviation  from  plans. 
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the  early  days  of  our  Basement,  our 
policy  was  to  buy  and  sell  only  un¬ 
derpriced  merchandise.  We  bought 
manufacturers’  surjdus  stocks, 
closeouts,  samples,  designers’  mod¬ 
els,  seconds,  merchandise  purchased 
at  a  low  price  for  cash,  bankrupt 
stocks,  stocks  of  stores  going  out  ot 
business,  etc.  In  recent  years  there 
has  not  been  so  much  merchandise 
of  this  kind  that  is  desirable.  In 
fact,  some  merchants  claim  that  all 
closeouts  are  somehotly’s  mistakes 
and  they  will  not  allow  the  purchase 
of  any  closeouts  but  insist  on  buy¬ 
ing  nothing  but  brand  new  mer¬ 
chandise.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
merit  to  their  claims  hut  it  is  my 
experience  that  by  careful  shopping, 
it  is  still  possible  to  obtain  a  con¬ 
siderable  quantity  of  desirable  un¬ 
derpriced  merchandise  and,  in  our 
city  and  in  our  basement,  we  find  it 
practical  and  profitable  to  have 
about  50  per  cent  of  our  stocks  in 
underpriced  merchandise  and  the 
Imlance  in  new,  fresh,  regular 
priced  merchandise,  mostly  in  the 
lower  price  lines. 

Whether  buying  job  lots  and 
other  underpriced  merchandise  or 
new.  fresh,  regular  priced  merchan¬ 
dise  it  is  equally  im])ortant  for  a 
Basement,  as  well  as  for  an  Up¬ 
stairs  Store,  to  pay  the  strictest  at¬ 
tention  to  quality,  fashion,  colors 
and  sizes.  The  time  has  gone 
by  when,  even  in  the  lowest 
priced  Basement,  price  alone  will 
sell  an  article.  Probably  because 
peo])le  have  less  money  to  spend  or 
have  learned  to  spend  it  more  care¬ 
fully,  they  demand  Ijetter  merchan¬ 
dise.  So  much  has  been  said  and 
written  about  quality  merchandise 
that  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
go  into  detail.  It  seems  to  me,  how¬ 
ever.  that  better  quality  merchandise 
is  as  essential  in  a  Basement  as  in 
an  Upstairs  Store.  This  does  not 
necessarily  mean  higher  priced  mer¬ 
chandise,  but  merchandise  that  is  at¬ 
tractive,  of  serviceable  material  and 
well  made.  There  is  no  longer  any 
place  in  a  Basement,  even  if  there 
ever  were,  for  garments  that  are 
literally  thrown  together  or  scantily 
sized,  or  made  of  materials  that  will 
not  give  satisfactory  service.  It  be¬ 
comes  increasingly  necessary,  un¬ 
fortunately,  to  sell  merchandise  at 
lower  prices  but.  if  we  cannot  get 
good  merchandise  to  sell  at  a  price, 
it  is  better  not  to  carry  such  mer¬ 
chandise  at  all. 


Basement  customers  also  demand 
merchandise  that  is  fashion-right. 
Try  to  sell  them  out-of-date  styles 
and  see  what  happens.  The  demand 
for  fashion  applies  to  merchandise 
no  matter  how  low  in  price  and  to 
customers  both  old  and  young.  Not 
long  ago,  in  walking  through  our 
Girls’  Coat  Department,  I  saw  a 
little  girl  of  about  ten  years  of  age 
trying  on  a  coat.  I  stopped  and  re¬ 
marked  to  the  mother  that  the  coat 
was  of  unusually  fine  material.  The 
mother  smiled  and  said,  “They 
don’t  care  about  material,  it’s  the 
style  they  want.’’  Imagine  that  com¬ 
ing  from  the  mother  of  a  ten  year 
old  child  who  was  buying  a  $3.95 
coat. 

Initial  Markup 

No  Buyer  in  our  Basement  is 
allowed  to  w’rite  an  order  without 
specifying  the  colors  and  sizes,  even 
in  a  job  lot.  Of  course,  in  a  job 
lot,  you  cannot  pick  your  own  colors 
and  sizes,  but  when  a  buyer  has  to 
set  them  down  on  his  confirmation, 
it  impresses  upon  him  their  im¬ 
portance  and  when  he  sees  how  they 
look  in  the  cold  light  of  actual  fig¬ 
ures,  he  may  change  his  mind  as  to 
whether  the  purchase  which  he  is 
contemplating  will  prove  to  l)e  a 
profitable  one. 

The  margin  between  what  consti¬ 
tutes  profit  and  loss  is  so  narrow 
and  there  are  so  many  factors  that 
are  always  tending  to  reduce  this 
margin,  that  it  seems  obvious  that 
we  should  begin  right  by  getting  as 
high  an  initial  markup  on  purchases 
as  is  possible,  always  remembering 
that  a  Bargain  Basement  must  offer 
real  bargains  and  always  keeping  an 
eye  on  competition. 

To  get  the  best  possible  initial 
markup,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Buyer 
should  be  careful  to  mark  merchan¬ 
dise  according  to  its  value  rather 
than  on  the  basis  of  what  he  paid 
for  it.  Particularly  in  job  lot  mer¬ 
chandise  can  additional  markup  be 
taken.  Even  in  regular  priced  mer¬ 
chandise  certain  styles  will  be  found 
that  will  readily  bring  a  higher 
price. 

Additional  markup  can  be  se¬ 
cured  by  carefully  scanning  every 
order  to  see  where  the  retail  can 
safely  be  raised.  Do  you  realize 
that  marking  an  article  99  cents  in¬ 
stead  of  95  cents  increases  the 
markup  4  per  cent,  which  is  more 
than  the  net  profit  made  by  the  av¬ 


erage  department  store ;  that  mark¬ 
ing  a  garment  $10.95  instead  of 
$10.75  increases  the  markup  nearly 
2  per  cent.  And  do  you  sell  any 
more  garments  at  $10.75  than  at 
$10.95,  provided  your  price  is  not 
dictated  by  competition? 

Buyers  are  frequently  influenced 
by  their  own  likes  and  dislikes  and 
prejudices  regarding  certain  prices. 
Buyers  sometimes  get  so  tired  of 
99  cents  for  example,  that  they 
want  to  mark  an  article  97  or  94 
cents,  the  first  price  resulting  in  a 
decreased  markup  of  2  per  cent  and 
the  latter  a  decreased  markup  of  5 
per  cent.  I  have  known  buyers  to 
feel  that  79  cents  was  an  unlucky 
price  for  them  and  for  this  reason 
want  to  mark  an  article  69  cents, 
all  of  which,  if  allowed,  would  de¬ 
crease  the  markup  an  appreciable 
amount. 

Some  Basements  and  low  priced 
Upstairs  Stores  ojierate  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  by  taking  a  very  low 
initial  markuj)  on  everything,  they 
can  undersell  all  competition,  make 
a  very  large  increase  in  volume, 
have  practically  no  markdowns  and 
therefore  make  greater  profits.  This 
is  all  right  if  you  can  do  it.  A  few 
successful  examples  of  this  policy 
may  l)e  pointed  out.  but  they  are 
few  and  far  between,  and  it  would 
be  a  dangerous  i)olicy  for  most 
Basements,  because  expenses  go  on, 
volume  does  not  jump  up  over 
night,  markdowns  unfortunately  oc¬ 
cur  just  the  same,  and  competitors 
do  not  lie  down  but  accept  the 
challenge  on  certain  marked  items 
and  thereby  nullify  the  impression 
that  the  store  sought  to  gain,  of 
having  the  lowest  prices  in  town. 

There  are  of  course  some  depart¬ 
ments  where  it  might  be  advantage¬ 
ous  to  take  a  smaller  markup  than 
in  others.  Dresses,  for  example, 
have  l)een  subject  to  such  keen  com¬ 
petition  that  some  Basement  depart¬ 
ments  are  tempted  to  take  a  lower 
markup  to  better  compete  with  the 
chain  dress  shops.  If  conditions  are 
such  as  to  warrant  it  in  your  own 
community,  it  might  be  a  good  plan 
to  try  out  this  method  in  one  de¬ 
partment.  If  the  volume  increases 
and  the  markdowns  decrease  so  that 
you  can  make  a  greater  profit,  this 
is  of  course  your  answer.  There  are 
other  departments  like  Cor.sets 
where  it  would  obviously  be  of  little 
advantage  to  take  lesser  markup. 

Get  All  Possible  Markup 

It  seems  to  me,  as  a  general  rule, 
that  we  should  get  all  the  markup 
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possible  on  our  every  day  purchases, 
beinjj  careful  that  we  do  not  over¬ 
price  our  goods  as  compared  with 
competitors’  prices,  and  should  make 
use  of  low  markups  to  provide  par¬ 
ticularly  outstanding  items  for  fea¬ 
ture  i)romotions,  Dollar  Days  and 
llasemeiit-wide  Sales.  You  will  find 
that  these  will  cause  a  sufficient 
drain  upon  your  markup,  so  that,  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  it  is  not  likely 
,  to  be  found  excessive. 

One  other  means  of  increasing 
profits  that  is  sometimes  over- 
looke<l  is  in  the  matter  of  discounts. 
It  may  or  may  not  l)e  advisable  to 
establish  terms  of  8  i)er  cent  or  10 
jKfr  cent  in  all  departments  and 
allow  the  additional  amount  to  l)e 
added  to  the  bill.  This  is  a  question 
that  might  develop  into  a  discussion 
which  is  not  pertinent  at  this  time. 
But  where,  in  a  certain  line,  the 
discounts  of  different  manufactur¬ 
ers  vary,  it  will  be  found  advisable 
to  insist  upon  the  higher  terms  as 
the  required  terms  of  the  dejjart- 
ment.  For  exanqde,  if  the  terms  of 
different  resources  in  a  certain  line 
vary  from  3  to  5  i)er  cent,  it  will 
prove  ])rofitable  to  establish  terms 
of  5  jier  cent  for  that  particular  de¬ 
partment  and  then  insist  on  getting 
these  terms  on  all  jnirchases,  even  if 
it  be  necessary  to  add  the  difference 
on  to  the  bill,  in  order  to  maintain 
these  terms. 

Control  Markdowms 

Markdowns  must  be  held  to  the 
lowest  ])ossible  amount,  in  order  to 
conserve  net  profit.  Without  going 
into  all  the  details  of  this  important 
subject,  I  will  simply  enumerate  a 
few  of  the  things  that  we  have 
found  to  be  most  effective  in  pre¬ 
venting  markdowns. 

Big  purchases  should  be  avoided. 
It  is  better  to  buy  often  and  in 
smaller  quantities.  It  is  seldom  nec¬ 
essary  for  a  Basement  to  buy  large 
quantities  of  merchandise  for  future 
use.  I  know  of  very  few  purchases 
that  we  have  made  during  the  pres¬ 
ent  year  that  could  not  have  been 
duplicated  or  bettered  the  next 
week  or  the  week  after. 

Plan  your  purchases  on  the  basis 
of  the  sales  volume  that  recent  past 


experience  shows  you  have  a 
chance  of  accomplishing,  rather  than 
on  the  sales  that  you  hope  to  ac¬ 
complish. 

Buy  your  merchandise — even  job 
lots — only  according  to  sizes  and 
colors  and  in  accordance  with  a  plan 
that  has  l)een  set  down  l)efore  you 
leave  for  the  market. 

Avoid  purchases  where  price 
rather  than  desirability  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  is  the  chief  attraction. 

Keep  very  little  merchandise  in 
your  stock  rooms  but  have  it  on  the 
selling  floor  where  customers  may 
buy  it  and  where  it  is  before  your 
eyes  at  all  times.  A  stock  room 
should  be  used  only  as  a  reservoir 
from  which  new  fresh  merchandise 
should  flow  daily  to  the  selling 
floor.  It  often  l)ecomes,  instead,  a 
storehouse  of  unwanted,  undesir¬ 
able,  slow  selling  merchandise. 

Keep  your  total  stocks  at  a  mini¬ 
mum  and  turn  them  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  It  should  lie  ]X)ssible  to 
turn  total  stocks  from  12  to  20 
times  |)er  year.  liast  year  we  turned 
our  total  sUKrk  15  times.  We  used 
to  turn  it  24  times  in  total,  and  one 
department  holds  the  record  of 
turning  52  times.  This  was  in  the 
“good  old  days”  when  there  was 
less  sales  resistance,  but  the  funda¬ 
mental  policy  is  the  same,  and  is 
even  more  important  under  present 
conditions,  although  harder  to  carry 
out.  .-\t  the  same  time.  Stock  Turn 
in  itself  is  not  the  goal.  It  is  merely 
a  means  to  the  end  of  securing 
greater  sales  and  profits.  Care 
should  be  exercised  that,  in  our 
efforts  to  obtain  a  high  rate  of 
stock-turn,  we  do  not  allow  our 
stock  of  merchandise  to  get  so  low 
that  decreased  sales  and  profits  will 
result. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  take 
markdowns,  take  them  quickly,  as 
merchandise  which  needs  to  be 
marked  down  becomes  less  valuable 
the  longer  it  remains  in  stock. 

Our  own  Basement  operates  un¬ 
der  the  Self-Acting  Reduction 
Plan.  After  merchandise  has  been 
on  the  selling  floor  12  selling  days, 
it  must  be  marked  down  25  per 
cent ;  after  18  selling  days  50  per 
cent;  after  24  selling  days  75  per 
cent :  after  30  selling  days  we  give 


it  away  to  charitable  institutions.  I 
hold  no  brief  for  this  plan  and  I  am 
not  urging  you  to  adopt  it,  as  we 
realize  that  it  has«ome  decided  dis¬ 
advantages.*  The  important  feature 
of  this  plan,  however,  is  that  it  sets 
a  time  limit  on  the  process  by  which 
all  slow  selling  merchandise  in  any 
store  must  ultimately  be  cleared  out. 
It  corrects  our  buying  mistakes 
cjuickly,  gives  us  the  money  to  put 
into  quicker  selling  and  therefore 
more  {)rofitable  merchandise,  and 
makes  our  buyers  more  careful  of 
what  they  buy.  A  plan  as  drastic  as 
this  may  not  be  needed,  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  would  be  to  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  any  Basement  Manage¬ 
ment  to  establish  some  kind  of  a 
time  limit,  in  your  minds  at  least, 
and  to  keep  your  stocks  moving 
rapidly. 

Summary 

To  summarize: — We  must  meet 
present  conditions  and  attempt  to 
l)etter  our  sales  and  profits  by  doing 
the  obvious  things  better, — by  lietter 
selling  methods  resulting  from  liet- 
ter  instruction  of  salespeople  in  the 
selling  points  of  their  merchandise; 
by  contracting  some  departments 
and  expanding  others ;  by  adding 
new  lines  of  merchandise  where 
possible :  by  making  our  advertising 
more  effective  through  better  plan¬ 
ning  and  more  spectacular  feature 
promotions ;  by  eliminating  non¬ 
productive  advertising ;  by  main¬ 
taining  Ijetter  displays  and  depart¬ 
ment  signs ;  l)y  making  Buyers  more 
responsible  Department  Managers 
and  furnishing  them  with  all  vital 
information  regarding  their  depart¬ 
ment  operations ;  by  improving  the 
quality,  even  of  low  price  merchan¬ 
dise  :  never  forgetting  fashion ;  by 
increasing  initial  markup ;  by  ob¬ 
taining  maximum  discounts ;  by 
minimizing  markdowns  through 
carefully  ])lanning  our  purchases, 
buying  often  and  in  smaller  quanti¬ 
ties,  keeping  stocks  low,  turning 
them  rapidly,  and  quickly  replacing 
slow  selling  merchandise  with  newer 
and  more  desirable  goods. 

*Since  this  address  was  delivered.  Gilchrist’s 
have  discontinued  the  Self  Actin'*  Reduction 
Plan  and  have  emphasized  the  Cash  and  Carry 
*'olicy.  with  more  complete  assortments  and 
lower  prices. 


BUYER-MANAGER 

Buyer  or  merchandise  manager  for  Ladies’  Ready-to- 
Wear  department  available.  Can  buy  style  merchandise 
to  sell  at  required  markup.  Maintains  customer  contacts, 
pushes  sales  and  analyzes  stocks  to  keep  business  active. 
C-32-33. 


DEPARTMENT  STORE  FOR  SALE 
Department  store  for  sale — established  35  years — vol¬ 
ume  about  $200,000.  Western  City  of  10,000  Farming 
and  diversified  resources.  Owner  desirous  of  taking  care 
of  other  interests.  C-35-33. 
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Motor  Truck  Legislation 

(Continued  from  pa^e  31) 


subscribed  to  them  because  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  paramount  interest 
in  the  subject  is  the  interest  of  the 
public  in  the  protection  of  its  high¬ 
ways  and  in  the  interest  of  those 
who  use  the  highways,  who  travel 
over  the  highways  in  private  pass¬ 
enger  automobiles.  And  so  you  will 
find  there  a  code  which  has  already 
been  endorsed  by  the  National 
Grange,  by  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  of  the  United  States,  and 
will  be  endorsed,  has  been  also  en¬ 
dorsed  by  the  American  Automobile 
Association,  which  is  made  up  of 
the  private  car  users,  and  there  is 
a  pamphlet,  if  you  please,  which 
contains  in  it  principles  which  are 
sound  in  the  interest  of  the  public, 
and  which  can  be  thoroughly  used 
for  guidance  of  those  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  your  behalf  on  legisla¬ 
tive  points. 

Highway  Users  Conference 

My  last  point  is  this,  that  it  is 
not  of  any  advantage  to  have  this 
information  unless  it  is  circulated, 
put  out  where  people  can  get  hold 
of  it  so  that  they  can  see  what  the 
position  of  the  various  groups  is, 
and  know  what  the  facts  are  con¬ 
cerning  both  forms  of  transporta¬ 
tion.  This  subject  was  made  one  for 
deliberation  by  several  leaders  in 
the  motor  and  the  rubber  and  the 
petroleum  industries  some  months 
ago,  and  as  a  result,  a  call  was 
issued  to  national  organizations  re¬ 
presenting  shippers  and  agriculture 
generally  to  come  together  to  dis¬ 
cuss  this  problem.  Out  of  that  has 
grown  what  is  known  as  the  Na¬ 
tional  Highway  Users  Conference. 
The  purpose  of  that  body  can  be 
very  briefly  described. 

Executive  Committee  Appointed 

First,  it  has  an  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  some  fifteen  men  repre¬ 
senting  all  these  different  groups; 
included  in  that  membership  is  Mr. 
Sheets,  who  is  the  Chairman  of  the 
Retailers  Advisory  Council  in  In¬ 
dianapolis.  That  organization,  as  I 
understand  it,  represents  the  retail 
hardware  people,  the  retail  dry 


goods,  the  drug,  the  grocery,  the 
jewelry,  the  garment  groups,  and 
other  retailers. 

These  men  are  sitting  around  the 
table  from  month  to  month  and  are 
discussing  these  various  bills,  these 
various  problems  as  they  come 
along,  with  a  view  to  getting  at  the 
facts  and  distributing  those  facts 
to  the  people  of  the  country.  They 
have  set  up  a  legislative  service, 
and  that  legislative  service  is  now 
making  a  daily  analysis  of  all  the 
bills  which  are  being  introduced  in 
all  of  the  forty-four  states  respec¬ 
ting  motor  vehicle  transportation. 
All  of  that  material  is  available  free 
of  charge  to  anybody  who  desires 
to  have  it.  It  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Press  Club  Building,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Highway  Users  Conference. 
It  is  simply  a  statement  of  fact, 
such-and-such  a  bill  was  introduced, 
it  provides  for  such-and-such  an 
increase  in  gasoline,  or  such-and- 
such  a  weight  restriction.  It  is 
there  for  you  to  have  and  to  use 
according  to  the  way  in  which  your 
interests  may  be  effected. 

Research  Agency  Established 

The  second  move  that  is  being 
taken  is  to  set  up  a  research  agency 


novelty  in  apparel  design,  we  have 
overlooked  one  of  the  most  valuable 
sources  of  inspiration  for  apparel 
design,  the  female  figure  itself.  Ap¬ 
parel  and  accessories,  no  matter 
what  the  style,  are  less  effective 
when  they  destroy  the  suggestion  of 
articulation,  of  bone  with  muscle, 
or  tension  of  certain  large  muscles, 
and  when  they  disregard  the  drap¬ 
ing  possibilities,  and  the  spacing  and 
proportions  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  figure,  which  the  Greeks  dis¬ 
covered  are  examples  of  the  utmost 
in  beauty. 


and  to  distribute  this  information 
as  broadly  as  possible. 

The ‘third  step  is  to  create  state 
highway  users  conferences  for  the 
purpose  of  discussing  this  subject. 

Now  let  me  just  say  a  word  or 
two  about  this  organization.  It  is 
not  in  any  sense  of  the  word  a 
super  organization  which  is  de¬ 
signed  to  take  away  the  functions 
of  any  existing  group.  The  first 
purpose  of  it  is  to  bring  together 
all  of  those  who  are  interested  in 
transportation,  let  them  sit  around 
the  table  and  decide  the  problem 
as  they  see  it  in  the  light  of  their 
own  State  interest  or  in  the  light  of 
their  own  particular  interest,  their 
group  interest  in  the  subject.  Hav¬ 
ing  done  that,  each  man  who  is  pres¬ 
ent  will  then  make  such  presenta¬ 
tions  to  the  legislature  as  he  thinks 
are  desirable  from  the  point  of  view 
of  his  own  group  and  his  organiza¬ 
tion  will  issue  such  publicity  as 
they  may  think  desirable. 

No  effort  is  being  made  to  con¬ 
trol  policies  or  to  take  over  the 
functions  of  any  other  group.  In¬ 
stead,  the  sole  purpose,  as  I  have 
said,  is  to  provide  those  who  are 
interested  in  motor  transportation 
with  facts  affecting  the  operation 
and  with  the  status  of  legislation 
l^ending  so  that  they  may  protect 
themselves  against  anything  which 
is  unfair  or  discriminatory  against 
their  interests. 


Although  almost  every  important 
bone  and  muscle  of  the  female  fig¬ 
ure  runs  vertically  or  diagonally — 
hardly  any  horizontally,  we  are  for¬ 
ever  plastering  our  dresses  and  en¬ 
sembles  with  horizontal  lines. 

In  the  short  space  allotted,  it  is 
only  possible  to  point  out  the  fact 
that  our  customers  are  being  sub¬ 
jected  to  optical  stimulations  that 
we  are  disregarding  in  buying  and 
selling  apparel  to  them — and  we  are 
disregarding  these  things  to  our 
very  great  loss  of  volume  and  profit. 
We  are  defeating  our  own  ends 


Increased  Volume  Through  the  Development 
of  Customer  Good  Taste 

(Continued  from  page  56) 
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Courtesy  Goldlac  S port sn ear  Co.,  Ine. 

A  Beach  Outfit — exemplifies  the  "mannish" 
trend.  A  Knitted  Pigue  Rib  Mess  Jacket  with 
the  Cartridge  sleeve,  and  striped  slacks. 

when  we  say  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  display  good  taste  in  buying  and 
selling  a  $2.00  bag  or  a  $10.00  dress. 

If  we  will  use  good  taste  in  buying 
and  selling  our  $10.00  dresses,  it 
will  not  long  before  the  native 
good  taste  of  the  wearers  of  these 
$10.00  dresses  is  sufficiently  im¬ 
proved  to  appreciate  the  subtleties 
of  a  $16.50,  $25.00  or  even  a  $39.00 
dress. 

Instruction  in  Dynamics  of  Color- 
Line-Mass  Should  Start  with 
Salespeople 

It  must  be  obvious  from  the  fore¬ 
going  that  a  knowledge  of  the  dy¬ 
namics  of  color-line-mass  as  they 
apply  to  apparel  and  the  customer 
must  be  part  of  the  equipment  of 
both  the  buyer  and  seller  of  apparel 
and  accessories.  The  contention  that 
this  is  impossible  has  been  largely 
to  blame  for  the  confusion  in 
apparel-accessory  merchandising  to¬ 
day.  The  people  to  begin  with  in 
your  organization,  and  the  people 
who  are  quickest  to  appreciate  its 
significance  are  the  salespeople.  A 
small  percentage  of  salespeople,  not 
over  10  per  cent,  are  intuitively 


gifted  with  a  sensitiveness  to  color- 
line-mass  that  experience  with  cus¬ 
tomers  soon  makes  expert.  But  with 
classroom  instruction  once  a  week, 
we  will  find  in  six  months  that  80 
per  cent  of  the  salespeople  can  be 
brought  up  to  this  high  peak  of  ex- 
l)ertness.  By  attending  the  classroom 
with  the  s^espeople,  and  by  a  little 
closer  observance  of  customer  in¬ 
dividuality  types,  the  buyer  soon 
becomes  just  as  “customer-type” 
conscious  as  she  has  been  heretofore 
style  conscious, — and  we  are  not 
inferring  that  she  is  to  become  less 
style  conscious.  The  most  effective 
class  instruction  is  to  have  sales¬ 
clerks  dress  other  clerks  each  class 
day  and  then  point  out  why  they  are 
right  and  why  wrong.  It  is  sur¬ 
prising  that  80  per  cent  of  the  class, 
almost  at  the  beginning,  will  be  cor¬ 
rect  in  deciding  a  thing  is  wrong, 
although  they  cannot  always  tell 
why  it  is  wrong,  and  what  will  be 
right,  until  several  months  of  in¬ 
struction  have  elapsed.  A  further 
aid  to  the  development  of  a  custom¬ 
er  type  conscious  organization  in 
coats,  dresses,  millinery,  sportswear 
and  shoes  is  to  have  clerk  make  out 
a  card  for  each  customer,  showing 
size,  customer  type,  hair,  skin  and 
eye  coloring.  This  record  enables 
clerks  to  recall  the  type  of  each  cus¬ 
tomer,  and  is  especially  useful  when, 
calling  the  customer  in  to  look  at 
new  merchandise  keyed  to  her  indi¬ 
viduality. 

Rewards  Ample 

It  will  take  months  of  reading 
and  “eye  training”  before  buyers 
will  be  able  to  quickly  associate 
color-line-mass  in  apparel  with  the 
color-line-mass  that  constitutes  a 
customer’s  face.  I  am  sure  that  if 
buyers  will  apply  their  usual  in¬ 
telligence  to  this  problem,  they  will 
not  find  it  difficult,  and  will  be 
amply  rewarded. 

Paris,  good  manufacturers,  and 
fashion  clinics,  have  gone  as  far  as 
they  can  in  helping  the  retailer  in 
his  job  of  adorning  the  consumer. 
If  he  continues  to  hope,  each  season, 
that  somehow  their  inventive  genius 
will  rescue  him  from  his  high  mark- 
downs  and  unsatisfactory  volume, 
he  is  going  to  be  mistaken.  With¬ 
out  knowing  just  why  she  wanted 
it,  the  consumer  has  each  season 
known  what  she  wanted,  and  has 
tried  very  hard  to  tell  him.  We 
venture  to  say  that  retailers  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  know  why 
sbe  wants  things  in  the  future  will 


be  the  ones  to  know  what  she  wants, 
and  will  increase  their  volume  and 
profits  accordingly. 

Suggestions  for  Supplemental  Reading 

Dry  Goods  Economist  for  February,  March, 
April,  May,  1933 — (Discussing  entire  sub¬ 
ject  of  Keying  Spring  1933  Styles  to  Cus¬ 
tomer  Individuality  and  Customer  Desire  for 
Apparel-Accessories  that  make  them  look 
youthful). 

Merchandise  Manager — August,  1932  (Cus¬ 

tomer  Types  discussed) — ^Jarvis. 

4.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Bulletin,  September,  1933 
(Customer  type,  etc.) — Jarvis. 

'Color  and  Line  in  Dress — Hempstead  (very 
important). 

'Costume  Design — Traphagen  (figure  propor¬ 
tions  and  Greek  Law). 

Psychology  of  Clothes — Flugel. 

Figure  Drawing — R.  G.  Hatton  (figure  pro- 
(lortions). 

Proportional  Form,  Colman  &  Coan  (the  Greek 
Law). 

.Vnatomy  for  Art  Students— Thomson  (for 
muscle  direction  and  shape). 

Design — R.  G.  Hatton  (elements  of  design). 
.\rt  Principles  in  Practice- -Poore  (for  basic 
I>rinciples  of  good  design). 

*A  color  notation — Munsel. 

•Color  in  Every  Day  Life — Weinberg. 

•Color  in  Art  and  Daily  Life — Bernstein. 

•In  the  case  of  conflicting  color  systems  men¬ 
tioned  in  l>ooks  on  color,  the  Munsel  system 
is  recommended  by  this  writer. 


Courtesy  Goldfield  &  Newman 

3-Piece  Trouser  Suit.  Made  in  fine  Men's 
(Vear  Flannel,  Silk  Lined  Jacket  hand  fin¬ 
ished  including  Silk  Scarf.  Colors — Skipper 
Blue,  Brown  and  Black  with  contrasting  Grey 
Trousers. 
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Electrical  Merchandising 


Manufacturers  Forecast  Trends  in  Electrical 
Appliance  Distribution 

{Continued  from  page  50) 


Another  advertiser  of  electric  cook¬ 
ers  will  rely  larjjely  on  the  news- 
l)ai)er  as  the  medium  for  his  selling; 
message.  Again  we  find  a  balance 
lietween  trade  paper  ailvertising 
and  the  use  of  Iwal  newspapers  as 
a  national  medium.  Manufacturers 
express  the  opinion  that  ItKalized 
advertising  is  very  eflFective  because 
it  can  he  coordinated  with  active 
dealer  and  distributor  merchandis¬ 
ing.  In  summary,  we  have  a  variety 
of  advertising  trends,  some  featur¬ 
ing  the  women’s  magazines  with 
their  api^eals  to  women ;  others 
balancing  their  national  media; 
others  relying  on  the  newspaper  as 
a  national  advertising  medium ;  and 
still  others  concentrating  on  trade 
papers  and  direct  mail.  Invariably 
where  the  manufacturer  markets 
his  prixluct  direct  to  retailers  he 
relies  u]>on  national  consumer  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Manufacturer-Retailer  Relations 
Cooperation  in  Selling 

At  the  Octoljer  7,  1932,  meeting 
of  the  Electrical  Merchandising 
Joint  Committee  the'  desirability  of 
maintaining  closer  relations  with 
manufacturers  was  emphasized. 
Our  present  survey  re-emphasizes 
this  fact  and  throughout  there  was 
the  definite  feeling  that  manufac¬ 
turers  and  retailers  should  begin 
to  view  merchandising  as  a  con¬ 
tinuous  process  and  work  together. 
Even  where  the  jobber  was  used,' 
the  manufacturer  e.xpressed  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  a  direct 
contact  with  retailers.  Such  a  move 
is  awaited  eagerly  in  all  quarters. 

Manufacturers  are  working  with 
retailers  in  an  effort  to  see  that  they 
are  not  overstocked  and  that  they 
do  not  get  tied  up  with  so-called 
merchandising  plans  which  are  un¬ 
sound.  Even  where  distribution  is 
100  ])er  cent  through  jobbers,  the 
manufacturer  maintains  contact 
with  the  retailer  through  direct 
representation.  One  manufacturer 
believes  it  is  his  dutv  to  aid  the 
retailer  to  secure  quality  merchan¬ 
dise.  This  is  the  result  “of  a  great 
amount  of  sub-standar(^  electrical 
products  which  have  l^een  placed 
on  the  market.  .\  i^articiilar  manu¬ 
facturer  believes  that  retailers 
should  have  some  ijractical  means 
of  testing  an  electric  product  before 
it  is  sold.  One  manufacturer  has 
the  following  plan  of  assisting  the 


merchant  when  merchandise  in 
stt)ck  is  rendered  obsolete,  or  is  out 
of  production,  or  changed  in  price. 
'I'he  plan  is  as  follows : 

1.  Take  back  the  surplus  mer¬ 
chandise  of  these  models  in 
the  dealer’s  stock  at  the 
])rice  he  has  paid. 

2.  Rebate  the  dealers  to  adjust 
the  machines  on  hand  to 
the  new  price. 

3.  (live  thirty  days’  notice  in 
which  to  liquidate  at  retail 
or  to  liquidate  at  wholesale 
with  our  help  the  surjilus 
stocks  they  do  not  want  to 
have  on  hand  at  the  time 
the  merchandise  becomes 
obsolete. 

Most  manufacturers  offer  aids  to 
sales  training  either  in  the  form 
of  a  complete  sales  course  or  in  the 
supply  of  literature  which  would 
enable  the  sales  persons  to  famil¬ 
iarize  themselves  with  the  i)roduct. 
These  things  are  supplemented  with 
meetings  with  the  sales  organiza¬ 
tions  and  other  direct  contacts. 
Other,  manufacturers  supply  demon¬ 
strators  who  spend  some  time  in  the 
store  and  assist  in  the  training  of 


salesi)eople.  One  program  includes 
traveling  cooking  schools  for  the 
various  ’sales  territories. 

Practically  all  manufacturers  re¬ 
port  the  usual  issuance  of  a  goodly 
supply  of  sales  helps,  which  are 
no  doubt  of  great  potential  value 
to  the  retailer.  However,  many 
manufacturers  comment  that  they 
are  at  a  loss  to  get  retailers  to  make 
adetpiate  use  of  these  materials. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  jiicture, 
the  retailer  complains  that  the  dis- 
])lay  materials  are  constructed  with¬ 
out  regard  for  the  character  of  the 
jiroduct,  the  imjjortance  of  the  jirod- 
uct  conqKired  with  the  other  mer¬ 
chandise  sold  in  the  same  store, 
and  the  particular  requirements  of 
various  retail  stores. 

With  such  an  undertone  t)f  price 
adjustments,  quality  merchandising, 
the  need  for  testing,  and  chaotic 
conditions  in  the  selection  of  deal¬ 
ers,  it  would  seem  that  the  Electri¬ 
cal  Merchandising  Joint  Committee 
could  render  an  important  service 
in  ])roviding  a  meeting  ground  for 
manufacturers  of  electrical  apjili- 
ances  and  their  retailers.  It  is  folly 
to  discuss  a  lowering  of  the  costs 
of  distribution  or  the  stabilization 
of  merchandising  or  controlled  pro¬ 
duction  or  controlled  selling  or  the 
eradication  of  unethical  trade  prac¬ 
tices  until  such  a  meeting  ground 
is  provided. 


WHAT  SHALL  I  DO? 

WHEN? 

Every  department  manager  must  ask  himself :  What  shall 
I  do  w’hen  this  merchaiulising  situation  arises  or  that  policy 
is  to  be  decided? 

The  most  important  consideration  in  building  a  profitable 
business  is  the  establishment  of  sound  merchandising  practices ; 
conse<juently  a  dependable  text  upon  that  subject  is  pre-emi¬ 
nently  useful. 

In  THE  BUYER’S  MAXU.\L  the  oiiinions  of  leaders  in 
retail  merchandising  are  summarized  and  presented  in  clear, 
concise  language. 

THE  BUYER’S  M.\XU.\L  covers  ]iractically  every 
])hase  of  merchandising — the  organization  of  the  merchandising 
division — ])lanning — buying — turnover — price  lining — control  of 
slow  moving  stock — markdowns — fashion — selling — promotion, 
etc. 

Bound  in  Cloth — 310  pages,  26  chapters 
Price  to  Members — $2.00  a  copy 
Please  mail  your  order  to  the 

Merchandising  Division 

N.  R.  D.  G.  A.,  225  W.  34th  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Distribution  Problems 


Does  Technocracy  Doom  Us? 
(Continued  from  page  23) 


plv  ot  tlie  world  to  reach  a  more 
normal  distrihution,  and  to  allow 
the  manufacturer  of  other  nations 
to  make  a  itrofit  so  that  they  can 
attain  buy  tttKKls  from  us — until 
that  time  the  United  States  must 
perforce  l)e  a  nation  whose  forte  is 
trade  and  not  production.  Until 
that  time  production,  in  spite  of  the 
'rechiuKTats'  belief  in  the  omni¬ 
science  of  machine,  must  take  sec¬ 
ond  ])lace  and  remain  in  the  back¬ 
ground. 

.\  debtor  nation  is  of  necessity  a 
producing  nation,  and  a  creditor 
nation  a  trade  nation. 

Whole  Family  Working 

.\  jtoint  of  view  they  evidently 
neglected  to  c(»nsider  is  as  follows: 
Before  the  war  when  the  man  of 
the  family  was  employed,  the  family 
was  considered  well  taken  care  of. 
Since  then  the  daughter,  the  young 
son  and  many  times  the  wife  have 
gotten  jobs.  They  did  it  originally 
localise  of  war  time  need.  Since 
then  they  have  continued  to  have 
jobs  in  order  to  give  the  family 
extra  luxuries — not  just  to  keep 
themselves  in  food  and  clothing. 
During  the  depression  they  are  not 
buying  the  luxuries,  yet  if  any  one 
of  the  group  is  out  of  work,  he  or 
she  is  considered  one  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the 
numl)er  of  women  who  have  gotten 
gainful  employment  since  the  start 
of  the  war  is  equal  to  the  number 
of  unemployed  now?  Or  put  it  an¬ 
other  way.  If  all  the  people  who 
have  gotten  jobs  to  give  the  family 
extra  lu.xuries,  were  removed  from 
their  jobs  and  the  unemployed  who 
need  work  to  sup])ly  the  necessities 
of  life,  rejdacefi  them,  would  we 
not  have  a  condition  of  employment 
com])arable  favorably  to  1914?  Or 
still  again,  has  not  the  number  of 
extra  ]ieo]de  wanting  jobs  increased 
even  more  than  the  numlier  of 
I)eo])le  thrown  out  of  work  by  labor 
saving  machines  ? 

No  we  need  not  fear  total  unem¬ 
ployment  because  of  the  perfection 
of  mass  production.  Water  in  a  U 
tube  still  reaches  its  own  level.  If 
it  gets  too  high  on  one  side  it  pushes 
down  and  raises  up  the  other  side. 
The  very  fact  that  production  is 
so  good,  means  that  it  will  get  less 
and  force  distribution  to  get  better. 

.\fter  the  war  in  a  certain  steel 


mill  they  made  armor  plate  so  good 
that  no  shell  would  pierce  it.  Then 
they  turned  around  and  made  shells 
so  good  they  would  go  through  any 
armor  plate.  Then  they  went  back 
to  the  armor  plate  again.  Just  so 
with  this.  At  present  production 
has  distribution  shot  full  of  holes. 
Now  we  will  see  distribution  made 
so  good  it  will  stop  production’s 
ability  to  overproduce. 

.\ny  student  of  history  will  tell 
you  that  since  the  lx;ginning  of 
time,  nature,  or  whatever  your  faith 
])laces  in  charge  of  our  destinies 
has  allowed  various  civilizations  to 
rise  to  a  certain  peak  and  then  they 
are  forced  into  a  decline.  If  this 
has  hai)pened  since  the  dawn  of 
knowledge  without  man’s  l>eing  able 
to  do  anything  about  it,  there  seems 
no  evidence  of  any  sujierior  power 
in  TechncKracy  which  would  be  able 
to  stop  its  doing  this  again.  The 
civilization  based  on  production  has 
come  and  is  going,  and  the  civili¬ 
zation  based  on  distribution  is  in 
the  ascendant.  The  only  difference 
from  former  times  is  that  where 
it  used  to  l)e  a  civilization  of  one 
country,  now  it  is  a  civilization  of 
the  whole  world. 

Balanced  Unemployment 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
distribution  and  production  will 
climb  up  gradually,  first  one  and 
then  the  other,  until  we  have  less 
employment.  But  it  will  be  balanced 
unemployment  where  every  man 
will  have  a  job,  but  a  job  in  which 
he  will  have  more  spare  time  than 
work.  What  is  wrong  with  that  in 
the  distant  future?  By  that  time  the 
human  race  will  have  studied  leisure 
enough  to  know'  how  to  handle  it. 
They  are  not  ready  for  it  now. 

What  the  Technocrats  could  teach 
us.  if  they  were  w'illing  to  be  a  little 
more  conservative  and  practical,  is 
the  fact  that  money  is  nothing  more 
than  a  measuring  stick  for  labor. 
That  is  all  we  can  buy  with  it. 
Even  raw  materials  have  no  value 
until  labor  is  expended  on  them. 
Therefore,  in  order  to  protect  the 
value  of  money  we  must  protect  the 
value  of  labor. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  we  have 
gone  ahead  rather  recklessly  w'ith 
mass  production,  particularly  so  be¬ 
cause  of  the  over-stimulation  of  the 
war.  W'^hen  w'e  have  cut  out  a  step 


in  production  with  a  new  invention 
or  a  new  machine,  all  the  saving  has 
gone  into  the  ultimate  price  of  the 
article.  In  order  to  protect  labor^ 
and  thus  imrchasing  power,  wages 
must  go  up  every  time  such  a  sav¬ 
ing  is  accomplished.  In  other 
words,  when  jobs  are  made  fewer 
by  greater  efficiency,  the  jobs  that 
are  left  must  Ik*  more  valuable. 

Of  course  this  is  nearly  a  closed 
book  as  far  as  ])roduction  is  con¬ 
cerned  and  almost  imixjssible  to  do 
anything  with  excejrt  as  a  slow  pro¬ 
cess  of  adjustment. 

How'ever,  as  we  enter  into  an  age 
based  on  distribution,  we  should 
keep  in  mind  that  whenever  we 
make  an  imi)rovement  through 
greater  efficiency,  new  invention, 
lower  tariff,  better  government,  etc. 
the  saving  thus  derived  must  lie 
divided  four  ways  into  shorter 
hours,  more  employment,  higher 
wages  and  then  the  lower  ultimate 
price  of  the  article. 

Tempo  Speeded  Up 

The  reason  this  necessity  has  not 
been  felt  before  is,  that  life  in  gen¬ 
eral  used  to  l)e  so  much  slower  that 
a  firm  could  carry  out  a  jxilicy  for 
a  long  time,  jjerhaps  a  generation 
or  two,  and  the  results  of  that  policy 
would  not  come  back  at  them  in 
that  time.  Now,  however,  with  the 
increase  in  speed  of  trans^xjrtation 
and  communication  and  the  general 
sj)eeding  up  of  everything  through 
mechanization,  loss  in  imrchasing 
TKJwer  through  lower  value  of  labor 
is  felt  in  a  good  deal  less  than  a 
generation. 

Thus  the  TechiKKrats  should 
point  out  that  it  is  not  kindness  of 
heart  to  protect  the  value  of  labor, 
but  rather  it  is  just  plain  common 
sense,  since  money  is  nothing  but 
the  labor  it  represents,  to  protect 
the  value  of  the  money  we  are  all 
so  anxious  to  get  by  protecting  the 
value  of  labor. 

No,  production  has  not  overpro¬ 
duced  itself,  nor  distribution  reach¬ 
ed  its  peak,  nor  are  we  to  be  forced 
off  the  price  basis,  until  every  want 
throughout  the  world  is  filled — and 
want  also  based  on  a  world  wide 
standard  of  living  higher  even  than 
any  the  United  States  has  yet  ex- 
lierienced.  When  that  time  comes, 
then  we  are  free  to  admit  that  the 
world  will  l)e  fed,  clothed,  housed, 
amused  and  transported  without 
money  merely  by  some  central 
power  pulling  a  lever.  .And,  what 
a  dull  world  that  will  be ! 
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Controllers*  Forum 


Cash  and  Carry 

(Continued  from  page  30) 


achieved  a  sales  volume  which  most 
of  us  would  be  proud  to  boast 
about. 

The  major  items  of  expense  in 
the  Harvard  common  figures  for 
specialty  stores  doing  a  volume  of 
over  $2,000,000  in  1931,  are  as 
follows:- 

Payroll  16.9 

Real  Estate  Costs  5.4 

Advertising  4.5 


These  three  headings  account  for 
26.8  per  cent,  all  other  expenses 
aggregating  9.4  per  cent  additional. 

Against  these,  let  me  quote  the 
following  figures  for  one  successful 
cash  and  carry  operation,  in  the 
specialty  store  group. 


Payroll  Within  7% 

Real  Estate  Costs  “  2 

Advertising  Nil 


These  three  major  headings  total 
less  than  9  per  cent  as  against  26.8 
shown  as  the  common  figures  for 
other  stores.  Here  you  have  clear¬ 
ly  a  margin  of  almost  18  per  cent 
in  favor  of  the  low  cost  operation 
to  which  I  refer,  with  a  few  per¬ 
cent  more  saved  in  the  other  ex¬ 
pense  classifications. 

The  low  ojjerating  expense  ratio 
is  due  largely  to  the  rapid  turn  oi 
stock,  which  in  the  case  of  the  cash 
and  carry  operation  to  which  I  re¬ 
fer,  averages  twenty  five  turns  of 
stock  per  annum,  as  against  6.8  for 
specialty  stores  cited  in  the  Har¬ 
vard  figures.  Net  sales  average 
$100  per  square  foot  per  annum, 
as  against  $39  typical  for  specialty 
stores,  and  $20,000  net  volume  per 
employee  per  annum,  as  compared 
with  $8,300. 


Treat  As  Separate  Entity 

There  is  no  doubt  that  here  and 
there  an  attempted  cash  and  carry 
installation  will  be  doomed  before¬ 
hand  to  dismal  failure.  The  more 
nearly  the  cash  and  carry  operation 
is  treated  as  a  separately  integrated 
entity,  instead  of  as  merely  another 
department  within  the  store,  the 
greater  its  chances  of  success  will 
be.  Otherwise,  consciously  or  un¬ 
consciously,  the  viewpoint  of  mer¬ 
chandising  and  operating  execu¬ 
tives,  steeped  in  their  many  years  of 
conventional  department  store  tra¬ 
dition  and  superstition,  will  produce 


a  hybrid  compromise  between  the 
old  and  the  new,  which  will  only 
lose  some  of  the  old  business,  and 
may  not  gain  enough  of  the  new 
to  offset  it. 

In  other  words,  unless  the  plan¬ 
ning  of  a  cash  and  carry  installa¬ 
tion  is  done  courageously,  boldly 
breaking  with  traditional  practice 
when  necessary,  the  results  will  in 
all  likelihood  be  disappointing. 


Scientific  Planning  Necessary 

Where  already  skeletonized  sales 
forces  are  further  reduced  with  the 
adoption  of  the  cash  and  carry 
method,  intelligent  planning  of 
stock  arrangement,  the  position  of 
central  cash-and-wrap  desks,  and  so 
forth,  must  be  introduced  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  elimination  of  sales 
help  and  for  the  protection  of  the 
store.  All  such  planning  must  be 
with  reference  to  a  new  determin¬ 
ing  principle,  the  psychology  of  the 
customer  who  is  expected  in  a  large 
measure  to  make  her  own  selection, 
and  consummate  her  own  transac¬ 
tion.  My  experience  has  been  that 
department  store  executives  have  al¬ 
ways  registered  horror  at  the  mere 
mention  of  socalled  self-service.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  as  much  as  10  or 
15  per  cent  of  the  business  in  many 
department  stores  results  from  cus¬ 
tomers’  self-service.  I  have  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  bargain  tables  so  preva¬ 
lent  in  department  stores,  where 
most  customers  do  their  own 
chosing  and,  in  effect,  serve  them¬ 
selves.  The  department  store,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  permit  this  type  of 
transaction  to  go  to  its  logical  and 
efficient  conclusion.  When  the  cus¬ 
tomer  has  made  her  own  selection 
at  a  bargain  table  and  is  ready  to 
part  with  her  money,  the  store 
throws  obstacles  in  her  path  by  in¬ 
sisting  on  the  intervention  of  a  sales 
clerk  to  take  the  cash  and  wrap  the 
merchandise.  There  are  usually  far 
too  few  sales  clerks  available  for 
this  purpose,  so  that  they  not  only 
contribute  nothing  to  the  transac¬ 
tion,  but  actually  serve  to  slow  up 
sales. 

Needless  to  say,  every  store  that 
will  entertain  the  thought  of  cash 
and  carry  will  have  its  own  unique 
problems  to  meet.  Let  me  digress 
for  a  moment.  A  friend  of  mine, 
while  in  Shanghai  on  a  round-the- 


world  cruise,  heard  of  a  local 
Chinese  tailor,  famous  for  his 
ability  “to  copy  men’s  clothes  very 
faithfully.  My  friend  brought  this 
tailor  a  piece  of  choice  woolen 
goods  he  had  bought  in  England 
and  requested  him  to  reproduce  an 
old,  favorite,  expensively  tailored 
suit  of  my  friend’s.  A  few  days 
later  the  Chinaman  delivered  the 
new  suit  and  the  old  one  on  ship¬ 
board.  Needless  to  say  the  new  suit 
fitted  perfectly,  and  was  an  accurate 
copy  of  the  old  one.  In  fact,  after 
the  ship  sailed  my  friend  discovered 
that  two  buttons  were  omitted  from 
the  vest,  a  small  patch  was  sewed 
on  the  seat  of  the  trousers,  and  a 
cigarette  burn  was  visible  in  the 
lapel  of  the  coat,  all  faithfully  re¬ 
produced  from  the  old  suit.  In 
planning  a  cash  and  carry  operation 
(or  for  that  matter  any  operating 
or  merchandising  innovations)  there 
is  too  frequently  a  tendency  to 
single  out  some  outstandingly  suc¬ 
cessful  example,  and  to  copy  it 
faithfully,  patches,  cigarette  burns 
and  all,  rather  than  to  analyze  the 
factors  which  have  made  for  the 
success  of  the  operation  in  one 
case,  and  then  applying  these  fun¬ 
damental  factors  intelligently  to 
one’s  own  business. 

I  have  seen  at  least  one  instance 
where  cash  and  carry  innovations 
were  frankly  copied  from  other  suc¬ 
cessful  operations,  and  where  glar¬ 
ing  defects  of  the  successful  oper¬ 
ation  were  transplanted  all  too 
faithfully. 

Lower  Markup  Essential 

This  brings  me  to  what  I  con¬ 
sider  should  be  the  prime  objective 
of  a  cash  and  carry  operation,  and 
that  is  substantial  increase  in  vol¬ 
ume  due  to  a  definitely  lower  mark¬ 
up,  recognizable  not  only  by  the  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  and  copy  writers 
but  also  by  the  customers. 

If  your  customers  are  conscious 
of  real  savings,  you  will  find  that 
not  only  will  they  pay  cash,  and 
carry  their  purchases,  but  that  your 
volume  will  increase  materially.  A 
substantial  increase  in  volume 
means  that  beside  saving  a  few  per¬ 
cent  on  delivery  expense,  direct 
sales  expense,  etc.,  all  your  oper¬ 
ating  expenses  expressed  as  per¬ 
centages  of  net  cash  and  carry  vol¬ 
ume,  have  dropped  correspondingly. 

All  of  which,  you  will  agree,  is 
a  highly  desirable  state  of  affairs 
today. 
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Another  Buffalo  Store 

The  J.  N.  Adam  &  Co. 

installs 

National  Charge  Phones 


President  W.  |.  Brunmark 
Tells  Why  They  Changed 

0  ’’More  economical  operation.” 

0  "Better  service  to  customers.” 

0  "Closer  control  of  credit  accounts.” 

0  "Low  installation  cost.” 

It  is  an  established  fact  that  in  stores  and  depart¬ 
ments  where  National  O.  K.  Charge  Phones  are  used, 
customers  do  less  looking  and  more  buying,  because 
salespeople  do  less  waiting  and  more  selling. 

Like  The  J.  N.  Adam  &  Co.,  thousands  of  other 
department  stores  have  speeded  up  their  service  to 
customers  and  materially  reduced  operating  costs  by 
installing  National  Cash  Register  equipment  for  both 
cash  and  charge  sales. 
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We  have  made  a  special  study  of  the  problems  that 
must  be  met  in  department  store  management  today. 
Much  valuable  information  has  been  collected.  We 
are  ready  to  pass  these  facts  on  to  you  at  your 
request  without  cost  or  obligation.  Address  your 
inquiries  to  The  National  Cash  Register  Company, 
Department  Store  Division,  Dayton,  Ohio. 
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The  Training  and  Development  of  Buyers 

(Continued  from  page  42) 


Getting  Full  Production 
from  Buyers 

W'e  liave  spent  plenty  of  time 
studying  how  to  get  maximum  pro¬ 
duction  from  salesjwople  but  very 
little  in  trying  to  get  full  produc¬ 
tion  from  those  jKfople  who  have 
the  organization’s  money  to  invest. 
We  are  just  as  aware  of  the  in¬ 
equalities  of  production  among  de¬ 
partment  heads,  but  we  cloak  our 
inertia  in  coming  to  grips  with  the 
problem  with  the  confronting  alibi 
that  there  is  no  time  in  retail  busi¬ 
ness  to  do  anything  about  it.  Yet 
we  have  evidence  of  some  who  have 
found  a  way.  Some  stores  and 
some  merchandise  managers  already 
have  a  reputation  for  the  depart¬ 
ment  heads  developed  under  their 
supervision.  The  itersonnel  de])art- 
ment  has  put  in  its  time  studying 
people,  the  way  in  which  they  work 
and  how  they  work  most  effective¬ 
ly.  The  merchandise  division  has 
concentrated  on  the  best  methods 
of  buying  and  selling  merchandise. 
Surely  the  two  divisions  should  pool 
their  information  and  seriously  at¬ 
tack  the  problem  of  securing  the 
most  effective  work  from  the 
people  who  head  the  payroll.  To 
be  most  successful  such  cooperation 
must  recognize  certain  axioms  fun¬ 
damental  to  the  success  of  any  pro¬ 
gram.  It  must  have  authority  be¬ 
hind  it.  The  head  of  the  house 
must  feel  its  need.  Together  with 
the  merchant  quoted  in  the  article 
“Building  For  Efficient  Manage¬ 
ment”  in  The  Bulletin  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation,  he  must  lie  convinced  that, 
“Successful  retailers  have  been 
those  who  have  built  permanent  or¬ 
ganizations  and  built  them  from 

within.  All  the  successful  enter¬ 
prises  of  our  day  recognize  that 
organization  counts  for  more  than 
any  other  factor.”  He  must  recog¬ 
nize  the  weakness  and  impatience 
evident  to  the  same  merchant  who  is 
again  quoted,  “But  the  search  for 
the  Holy  Grail  goes  everlastingly  on, 
chiefly  because  store  owners  are 

either  too  lazy  or  have  not  the 

ability  to  train  their  own  execu¬ 

tives.” 

The  program  must  be  frank  and 
outspoken,  avoiding  the  usual  face¬ 
saving  devices  known  to  ourselves 
as  well  as  to  oriental  countries.  It 
must  say  so  the  whole  organization 
can  hear  it,  “Our  objective  is  to 


get  the  best  our  department  heads 
have  to  give  and  if  they  do  not 
know  how  to  give  it,  then  we  will 
work  with  them  to  get  it.”  And 
further  in  its  honest  thinking  it 
must  recognize: 

1.  That  the  old  buyer  was  not 
entirely  wrong. 

2.  That  the  new  buyer  is  not 
jierfect. 

3.  That  action,  w  i  t  h  o  u  t 
thought  and  analysis,  will 
not  put  a  department  on  its 
feet. 

4.  That  thought  and  analysis 
without  action  will  not  put 
a  department  on  its  feet 
either. 

A  Program 

Of  course  there  must  be  a  de¬ 
finite  plan  followed.  The  starting 
jxiint  is  a  fairminded  inventory  of 
the  individuals  concerned,  and  a 
clear  analysis  of  their  strong  and 
weak  points.  An  earlier  meeting 
has  discussed  the  method  of  rating 
executives  so  that  will  only  lie  re¬ 
ferred  to  here  as  the  starting  point 
for  the  job-training  program. 
When  the  rating  has  lieen  done,  the 
next  step  is  to  l)oil  down  the  in¬ 
formation  to  the  significant  facts  in 
regard  to  each  individual  to  be 
dealt  with.  One  individual  may 
need  to  learn  how  to  delegate  work 
so  that  he  is  not  constantly  lost  in 
detail.  Another  may  need  to  learn 
more  about  the  financial  side  of  his 
job.  In  each  case  the  merchandise 
manager  and  the  personnel  depart¬ 
ment  should  come  to  a  conclusion 
as  to  what  thing  is  most  vital  to  the 
improvement  of  the  individual’s 
job. 

Then  each  person  should  be  in¬ 
terviewed  in  regard  to  the  com¬ 
posite  picture  ]>resented  by  the  an¬ 
alysis  of  his  rating.  No  one  pre¬ 
tends  to  take  these  ratings  as  in¬ 
fallible.  They  simply  indicate  the 
impression  an  individual  makes  on 
his  superiors  and  his  associates.  It 
may  or  may  not  correspond  to  the 
picture  he  has  of  himself.  But  it 
does  provide  a  jioint  of  departure 
for  the  attempt  to  secure  better  job 
performance.  Before  the  interview 
is  scheduled,  it  is  a  good  idea  to 
supply  the  department  head  with  a 
rating  blank  so  that  he  knows  just 
what  things  will  be  discussed.  The 


first  time  our  buyers  were  rated, 
the  most  significant  thing  was  their 
sincere  interest  in  finding  out  how 
they  were  rated  on  certain  jxiints. 

In  spite  of  the  self-assurance  which 
must  be  their  stock  in  trade,  most 
buyers,  1  find,  are  aware  of  their 
shortcomings  and  want  to  know 
what  can  be  done  aliout  them.  They 
will  take  constructive  criticism  from 
someone  they  respect. 

Daily  Training 

With  the  individual  interviews 
accomplished,  the  day-by-day  train¬ 
ing  liegins.  Naturally  a  large  mea¬ 
sure  of  this  job  training  must  of 
necessity  fall  to  the  merchandise 
manager.  A  comment  was  made  re¬ 
cently  that  the  demands  on  the  time 
of  the  merchandise  manager  pre¬ 
vent  his  doing  training.  But  job 
training,  the  influencing  of  thought 
habits  and  work  habits  is  a  matter 
of  methods  rather  than  time.  Any¬ 
one  responsible  for  supervising 
other  people  must  give  directions 
and  l)e  consulted  for  his  advice.  It 
is  the  use  of  these  contacts  that 
is  important  in  job  training.  These 
relationships  are  often  handled  so 
that  thinking  is  stultified  not  helped. 

The  signing  of  the  markdown 
form  is  so  frequently  an  occasion 
for  explosive  denunciation  instead 
of  an  analysis  of  the  mistakes  re¬ 
flected  by  it ;  the  plan  for  handling 
a  promotion  of  merchandise  lie- 
comes  a  flat  command  instead  of  a 
study  of  the  most  effective  way  to 
get  results :  stock  inspection,  a 
tirade  against  jirior  stock  instead  of 
a  lesson  in  manipulation;  the  re¬ 
view  of  the  monthly  sheet  the  basis 
for  further  recrimination  instead  of 
an  analysis  of  how  the  figures  got 
that  way  and  what  needs  to  be  done 
in  subsecpient  months  to  improve 
them.  The  field  of  job  training  lies 
in  changing  the  traditional  manner 
of  handling  these  contacts  with  sub¬ 
ordinates  so  that  thinking  is  stimu¬ 
lated  and  constructive  exchange  of 
ideas  takes  place. 

Referring  to  his  merchandise 
manager,  one  buyer  said  to  me, 
“Oh.  I  don’t  go  near  him  unless  I 
have  to.  What’s  the  use,  there  is 
no  satisfaction  in  it.  He  won’t  go 
over  anything  with  you,  I  just  do 
the  best  I  can  and  pray  for  a  break.” 

Using  Discrimination 

Recently  I  was  in  a  merchandise 
manager’s  office  when  a  buyer 
brought  in  a  list  of  items  to  be 
marked  down  for  clearance.  In¬ 
stead  of  signing  the  record  and 
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/\RE  YOU  INTERESTED  IN 
REDUCING  ACCOUNTING  COSTS 


IF  YOU  have  reduced  accounting  expenses 
to  the  limit  with  your  present  set-up,  you 
may  be  interested  in  learning  what  Bur¬ 
roughs  can  suggest  in  the  way  of  new  and 
improved  machines  and  features — new  and 
improved  accounting  procedures — which 
make  further  economies  possible. 


BURROUGHS  TYPEWRITER 
BOOKKEEPING  MACHINE 
Its  many  automatic  features  make  it 
the  popular  machine  in  hundreds  of 
stores  for  postinn,  in  one  operation, 
combinations  of  records  requirinn 
typewritten  description. 


BURROUGHS  AUTOMATIC 
BOOKKEEPING  MACHINE 
The  machine  most  commonly  used  in 
department  stores  for  all  txmkkeep- 
ins  not  requirins  tjfpewrinen  descrip¬ 
tion.  Posts  combinations  of  relatra 
records  in  one  operation. 


Your  local  Burroughs  representative  is  in  a 
position  to  tell  you  about  these  new  ma¬ 
chines  and  new  features,  and  to  show  you 
how  the  advantages  they  provide  can  be 
applied  profitably  to  your  own  accounting. 


May  we  suggest  that  you  call  the  local 
Burroughs  office,  or — if  you  prefer — write 
direct  to  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Com¬ 
pany,  Second  Boulevard,  Detroit,  Michigan. 


BURROUGHS  DESK  DUPLEX 
ADDING  MACHINE 
Adds  two  seu  of  figures  at  one  time 
and  provides  a  separate  total  of  each 
set:  adds  groups  of  figures,  furnishing 
a  total  of  each  group  and  a  grand 
tottl  of  group  totals  without  relisting. 


BURROUGHS  ELE'~i  RIC 
CALCULATOR 

A  light  key  touch  actuates  the  motor 
. . .  and  the  motor  insuntly  completes 
the  operation,  each  key  registering 
its  full  value  on  the  dials. 


THE 

MAY  COMPANY 


The  May  Company  of  Denver, 
Colorado,  uses  Burroughs  ma¬ 
chines  in  handling  many  phases 
of  its  accounting  work.  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  types  of  machines 
used  is  a  particularly  fine  in¬ 
stallation  of  Burroughs  Type¬ 
writer  Bookkeeping  Machines. 


DENVER 

COLO. 
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Personnel  Problems  and  Practices 


“bawling  him  out’’  for  the  total 
figure  he  began  at  the  top  of  the 
list  and  asked,  “Why  do  you  put 
that  in?’’  At  about  the  third  item 
the  buyer  caught  on  to  what  the 
merchandise  manager  was  driving 
at  and  began  to  discriminate  be¬ 
tween  the  items  himself.  This  item 
was  still  seasonable  and  could  be 
sold  throughout  the  month  at  the 
same  price.  Another  could  easily  be 
sold  on  a  booth.  In  the  final  an¬ 
alysis,  part  of  the  markdowns  were 
saved  by  wiser  manipulation  and 
the  buyer  made  an  advance  toward 
thinking  out  his  plans  more  care¬ 
fully.  One  merchandise  manager 
grew  tired  of  having  a  particular 
department  always  carry  a  heavy 
prior  stock.  Every  piece  of  mer¬ 
chandise  over  three  months  old  was 
ordered  off  the  floor  and  laid  out 
on  tables  in  a  separate  room.  Then 
with  the  buyer  each  lot  of  merchan¬ 
dise  was  inspected  and  the  ques- 
ion  asked.  “What’s  wrong  with  it?’’ 
When  they  had  finished,  a  strong 
lesson  in  selection  and  discrimina¬ 
tion  had  been  administered. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  six 
months’  period  one  merchandise 
manager  requires  each  of  his  buyers 
to  submit  a  short  “prospectus.”  as 
he  calls  it,  covering,  first,  the  mis¬ 
takes  made  in  the  previous  season 
and.  second,  the  objectives  to  be 


attained  in  the  next  period.  When 
these  records  are  gathered  together, 
the  merchandise  manager  has  an  ex¬ 
cellent  idea  of  how  each  buyer 
thinks.  When  a  prospectus  reads, 
“Having  inherited  a  very  serious 
stock  condition,  I  had  to  spend  the 
last  season  unloading  other  people’s 
mistakes ;  now  I  can  buy  what  the 
customer  wants  at  the  right  price 
lines,”  it  reveals  worlds  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  that  person’s  thinking. 
On  the  other  hand  another  indivi¬ 
dual  will  face  things  more  squarely 
and  report: 

1.  Did  not  watch  for  the 
close  of  the  season  care¬ 
fully  and  stop  buying  soon 
enough. 

2.  Bought  too  heavily  for  pro¬ 
motions. 

The  more  tangible  the  attitude  of 
the  buyer  becomes,  the  more  easily 
can  the  merchandise  manager  see 
what  training  need  to  be  given  and 
the  more  easily  can  he  use  to  ad¬ 
vantage  every  opportunity  that 
arises.  A  merchandise  manager  is 
usually  a  steadier  person  than  a 
buyer  and  has  a  better  perspective 
on  the  job  than  his  subordinate. 
The  buyer  is  wrapped  up  mentally 
and  emotionally  in  the  immediate 


or  imminent  situation.  Because  the 
merchandise  manager  can  see  far¬ 
ther  he  often  loses  patience  with 
the  buyer’s'  shorter  vision  and  tem- 
jxjrary  blindness.  He  is  irritated 
with  him  instead  of  realizing  the 
need  for  guiding  him.  Buyers  do 
swear  by  merchandise  managers 
who  work  with  them,  not  boss 
them. 

Finally,  such  a  ])rogram  must  be 
followed  persistently.  In  depart¬ 
ment  store  life  so  many  ideas  are 
started  with  enthusiasm  and  drop¬ 
ped  before  their  value  is  really 
tested.  We  find  it  hard  against  the 
pressure  for  quick  results  to  carry 
on  a  long  time  program.  We  are 
now  in  a  reconstruction  period. 
Perhaps  we  can  recognize  the  need 
of  carrying  on  more  than  one  form 
of  building  program.  To  meet  pre¬ 
sent  conditions,  every  organization 
needs  to  call  on  all  the  resources 
at  its  disposal.  One  resource  is 
continually  l)eing  overlooked  and 
mishandled,  the  man  power  on 
which  gO(Kl  management  is  built. 
Surely  1933,  a  year  to  be  charact¬ 
erized  by  economy  and  conserva¬ 
tion,  is  one  in  which  to  start  to 
study  and  to  use  more  intelligently 
pent-up  human  skill,  securing  for 
ourselves  the  commodity  we  need 
so  badly.  Quality  in  our  Executive 
Organization. 
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EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT  OPENINGS 

STORE  MANAGEMENT  EXECUTIVE 

Complete  knowledge  of  store  management  and  operations. 
Particular  experience  in  supply  management  and  control,  and 
supervision  of  buying  of  all  supplies  and  equipment  for  a  large 
group  of  department  stores,  as  well  as  individual  store  pur¬ 
chasing.  C-20-33. 

RECEIVING  AND  MARKING  ROOM 
SUPERINTENDENT 

Would  this  be  the  millenium  in  your  store  receiving  depart¬ 
ment?  (1)  Invoices  received,  checked,  marked  and  passed  for 
payment  in  12  hours;  (2)  buyers  satisfied  with  the  service; 
(3)  department  personnel  happy  at  their  work;  (4)  low  cost. 
I  have  done  these  things  in  two  stores  before  at  a  reasonable 
remuneration  for  myself,  plus  the  management  cooperation. 
At  an  interview  or  in  a  letter  I  can  furnish  you  with  proof  of 
the  foregoing.  C-21-33. 

CONTROLLER  OR  CREDIT  MANAGER 

Executive  with  ten  years  department  store  experience  seeks 
new  connection  due  to  reorganization.  As  treasurer  and  con¬ 
troller  has  organizetl  accounting,  control,  credits,  collections, 
budgeting,  and  entire  system  of  store  doing  volume  of  one 
million.  College  graduate  with  analytical  mind.  Salary  of 
secondary  importance.  Highest  references  as  to  ability  and 
integrity.  C-22-33. 

DISPLAY  MANAGER 

Nationally  known  display  manager  seeks  a  connection  with 
large  department  store,  or  chain  group.  Years  of  experience 
with  some  of  the  country’s  outstanding  denartment  stores. 
Moderate  salary — best  of  references.  C-23-33. 


BUYER— SILKS.  WOOL,  COTTON 
Buyer  silks,  wool,  cotton;  eleven  years  experience  with  two- 
leading  New  York  department  stores ;  good  executive ;  complete 
knowledge  of  market;  age  42  years;  married.  C-24-33. 

MERCHANDISER.  BUYER  AND  PROMOTER  FOR 
MAIN  FLOOR  DEPARTMENTS 
Successful  three-in-one  operator,  whose  up-to-the-minute 
buying  and  suggestive  selling  plans  secure  turnover  and  markup 
that  assures  real  net  profit.  Don’t  wait.  Write  at  once  for 
interview.  C-25-33. 

CONTROLLER— ASSISTANT  TO  PRESIDENT 
Thirteen  years  experience  as  General  Executive,  Auditor  and 
Comptroller,  including  merchandise  and  expense  control ;  stand¬ 
ardized  chain  systems,  purchase  agent.  Connected  with  large 
chain  stores,  large  department  stores,  manufacturing  plans, 
chartered  accountants.  A  qualified  analyst  on  merchandising, 
operations,  planning  and  financial  activities ;  conversant  in 
writing  and  talking  with  store  heads;  plant  presidents  and 
handling  buyers.  Thirty-three  years  of  age,  -American,  Pro¬ 
testant,  married,  well  educated.  C-27-33. 

MANAGERIAL  EXECUTIVE 
Young  operating  and  merchandising  executive.  35,  married, 
Wharton  School  training.  Formerly  in  business  for  self.  Total 
11 54  years  as  manager,  superintendent  and  buyer  in  department 
stores,  also  advertising  and  display.  Recently  made  analyses 
of  retail  stores,  supervisory  work  and  management  of  per¬ 
sonnel,  payroll  adjustments,  stock  control  methods,  disposing 
of  surplus  merchandise,  holding  store  meetings  for  personnel 
instruction.  Accounting  and  credit  experience.  Locate  any¬ 
where  if  with  future.  C-28-33. 

BUYER-MANAGER 

Millinery  and  ready-to-wear  buyer  or  manager  of  specialty 
store  available.  Good  references  concerning  character,  ability 
and  past  experience.  C-34-33. 
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The  Future  of  the 
Guaranteed  Merchandise 

{Continued  from  page  63) 

laboratories  and  determine  in  ad¬ 
vance  the  merits  and  defects  of 
their  merchandise.  However,  there 
are  stores  whose  relation  to  their 
laboratories  is  much  the  same  as 
that  of  a  man  to  his  lawyer.  A 
prudent  man  retains  a  lawyer  to 
keep  him  out  of  trouble,  but  an  un¬ 
wise  man  goes  to  a  lawyer  only 
after  he  has  got  in  trouble.  The 
wise  store  uses  a  testing  bureau  to 
disclose  merchandising  defects  be¬ 
fore  it  is  too  late. 

We  once  tested  all  the  glove  silk 
bloomers  on  sale  in  Boston  at  a 
certain  price,  including  our  own. 
We  were  amazed  at  the  variation  in 
shrinkage,  bursting  strength,  width 
and  length,  stitch  count  and  the  silk 
content  of  the  cloth.  Excessive 
loading  or  absence  of  loading,  rayon 
mixed  with  silk  and  not  sold  as 
such,  and  many  other  interesting 
facts  were  revealed,  but  we  had 
some  confidence  that  as  a  result  we 
could  lx;  fairly  sure  our  bloomer 
was  as  good  as  any  on  the  market. 
.\djustments  dropped  to  rare  events 
ar;d  we  saw  why  certain  numbers 
had  l)een  selling  well  for  years. 


THE  LINCOLN  .  .WHEN  YOU'RE  IN  NEW  YORK 

’3  A  DAY  SINGLE  ‘4  A  DAY  DOUBLE 

5  minutes'  walk  to  your  wholesale  sources,  whether 
it's  clothing,  furs,  millinery,  jewels,  himiture.  Check 
your  style  reports  in  the  swank  Fifth  Avenue  shops — 
three  blocks  erwery  ...  in  the  evening,  you're  within 
strolling  distance  of  everything  of  interest  in  New 
York's  night  life. 

'The  Lincoln.  1,400  sunlit  rooms,  each  with  both-ond- 
shower,  servidor  and  radio.  And  the  service  is  excellent! 

Restaurant,  Grill  and  Cafeteria 
Luncheon  65c  and  85c  Dinner  $1  and  $1.25 

JOHN  T.  WEST,  Monagar 


Quality  Improved 

Quality  is  a  word  to  conjure  with. 

Today  we  hear  it  used  almost  as  a 
commonplace;  sometimes  with  fact 
and  performance  of  many  years  be¬ 
hind  it  and  sometimes  just  as  a  new 
word  to  tone  up  an  advertisernent. 

There  are  stores  whose  very 
names  are  synonymous  with  high 
quality,  stores  whose  names  have  al¬ 
ways  been  held  in  high  respect  by 
the  trade  and  the  public  alike.  These 
stores  have  lowered  their  prices 
but  not  their  grade.  High  grade  of  guaranteed  merchandise?”  If 
products  are  selling  at  30  to  45  per  public  confidence  in  merchandise 
cent  of  their  1920  prices  and  the  has  been  weakened  by  false  adver- 
quality  has  been  improved.  In  fact  tising  claims,  if  extravagant  state- 
many  articles  were  never  so  well  ments  have  led  people  to  buy  and 
made  as  totlav.  Why,  in  the  face  regret,  the  time  has  arrived  for  for- 
of  the  fact  that  record  breaking  ward  looking  merchants  to  stick  to 
low  prices  of  raw  materials  have  honest  merchandise  and  to  be  dead 
made  good  merchandise  cheaper  sure  their  goods  are  as  good  as  the 
than  ever  before,  has  it  been  neces-  ad  says  they  are.  How  can  this 
sar>'  to  promote  inferior  goods?  aim  be  served  better  than  by  offer- 
The  public  disappointment  over  the  ing  merchandise  that  is  guaranteed? 
purchase  of  low  grade  goods  is  Style  merchandise  can  hold  its 
slowly  but  surely  rising — true  econ-  guarantee  of  correctness  and  auth- 
omy  has  not  been  served — confi-  enticity,  and  hunches  and  private 
dence  in  stores  has  been  weakened,  buyers’  opinions  are  out.  Styles 
Perhaps  herein  lies  the  answer  must  come  from  proved  sources 
to  a  question — “what  is  the  future  and  freaks  must  go — staple  goods 


NEW  YORK 
44th  to  45th  STREET-8th  AVENUE 

NOW  UNDER  NEW  MANAGEMENT -"A  RELIANCE  HOTEL' 


must  demonstrate  the  durability  and 
utility  that  exist  in  the  customer’s 
mind  at  the  time  of  purchase. 

“Caveat  Emptor”  is  dead,  so  far 
as  in  translating  “Let  the  buyer  be¬ 
ware” — we  mean  by  the  buyer  Her 
Majesty  the  customer.  These  times 
demand  that  the  store  beware — be¬ 
ware  of  selling  anything  which  be¬ 
trays  the  public  confidence,  either 
through  ignorance  or  intent  to  de¬ 
ceive,  beware  of  printing  a  single 
assertion  which  it  cannot  back  by 
cold  blooded  analysis  and  a  state¬ 
ment  of  fact;  the  merchandise  that 
is  analyzed  and  guaranteed  offers 
you  the  brightest  hope  for  the 
future. 
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A  Basic  Wage  Plan  for  Selling  Employees 

(Continued  from  page  28) 


careful  study  it  is  felt  that  7  percent 
is  a  fair  average  of  return  in  a  sell¬ 
ing  department  in  a  given  period, 
then  if  there  is  a  reduction  in  this 
returned  merchandise  percentage, 
brought  about  by  more  intelligent 
selling,  and  the  department  percent¬ 
age  is  reduced  to  6  and  percent, 
then  one-half  of  the  savings  of  the 
department  should  be  distributed  to 
the  salespeople  in  the  department 
on  a  pro  rata  basis  of  income  earn¬ 
ed.  That  is,  if  a  salesperson  has 
earned  5  percent  of  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  salaries,  then  5  i)ercent  of 
the  amount  to  be  distributed  should 
l)e  given  to  this  salesi^erson.  This 
is  fair  from  two  angles.  First,  if 
this  j)erson  has  sold  a  large  amount 
of  the  department’s  merchandise 
and  as  a  result  of  this  intelligent 
selling,  the  percentage  of  returned 
merchandise  of  the  dejiartment  has 
been  reduced,  then  she  is  entitled  to 
a  greater  share  of  the  savings  than 
the  person  who  has  not  sold  as 
much  merchandise.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  method  of  distributing 
the  returned  merchandise  bonus 
will  encourage  the  salesjieople  to 
be  high  l)onus  earners,  so  that  they 
may  get  a  greater  proportion  than 
would  be  otherwise  {xissible. 

I  have  just  outlined  to  you,  very 
generally,  extracts  from  a  manu¬ 
script  which  is  shortly  to  be  pub¬ 
lished.  Time  does  not  permit  a  de¬ 
tailed  discussion  nor  an  explanation 
of  how  to  determine  the  figures  for 
Standard  Volume,  Standard  Salary, 
Goal  Volume,  Goal  Bonus,  etc.  I 
can  only  say  here  that  these  figures 
can  l)e  determined  with  a  reason¬ 
able  amount  of  effort,  and  at  not 
too  great  an  expense.  There  are, 
however,  administrative  provisions 


which  it  is  necessary  to  mention,  as 
follows : 

Separate  calculations  must  be 
made  to  reconcile  the  varying  prob¬ 
lems  of  full-time  employees,  part- 
time  employees,  per  diem  employees, 
and  those  with  non-selling  functions, 
such  as  assistant  buyers,  heads  of 
stock,  mail  and  telephone  order 
clerks,  etc. 

Provisions  must  be  made  to  handle 
cases  in  which  a  salesperson  falls 
below  standard  in  a  given  week, 
thereby  incurring  a  penalty  charge, 
but  who  is  absent  the  following  week, 
and  instead  of  making  sales  during 
that  absentee  period,  has  merchan¬ 
dise  returned. 

It  is  necessary  to  provide  a  way  in 
which  an  employee  absent  one  or 
two  days  of  a  week  may  be  able  to 
earn  standard  salary  by  unusual 
effort. 

Provision  must  be  made  for  a  special 
method  of  paying  new  employees,  the 
first  week  they  are  with  the  organ¬ 
ization.  In  some  departments  it  may 
be  necessary  to  set  up  a  separate  plan 
for  one  line  of  merchandise,  and  a 
different  plan  for  the  balance  of  the 
department.  The  necessity  of  doing 
this  may  arise  because  the  depart¬ 
ment  may  have  tables  or  bargain 
squares  within  their  own  area,  using 
special  girls  all  the  time  for  this  type 
of  selling,  or  a  large  department, 
such  as  a  Notion  department,  may 
have  certain  girls  assigned  to  certain 
classes  of  stock. 

Points  of  Outstanding  Importance 

This  plan  permits  a  weekly 
settlement  with  employees  for  both 
Salary  and  Bonus — it  eliminates 
peaks  and  valleys  in  the  weekly  in¬ 
come  of  employees — it  provides  a 
constant  stimulant  to  aggressive 
selling,  and  through  its  penalty  fea¬ 
ture  discourages  sluggishness.  Fin¬ 
ally.  it  establishes  a  definite  selling 
cost  ratio  for  each  week  of  the 
season  and  thus  permits  a  more  de¬ 
finite  control  of  selling  expense. 


What  the  Proposed  Bankruptcy  Reform  Legislation 
Means  to  the  Retailer 

(Continued  from  page  26) 


“Under  the  present  system  there 
is  no  incentive  for  a  debtor  to  bring 
his  estate  into  the  baiikruptcy  court 
as  scMui  as  he  knows  he  is  insol¬ 
vent.  The  theory  of  many  bank¬ 
rupts  is  so  to  deplete  the  estate 
that  there  are  insufficient  assets  on 
haml  to  warrant  any  investigation 
of  the  case.  But  even  if  the  bank¬ 
rupt  was  not  crooketl,  there  is  no 
compelling  reason  for  him  to  bring 


his  estate  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  bankruptcy  court  until  compelletl 
to  do  so.  The  result,  of  course, 
is  that  the  bankrupt  lives  off  his 
estate  as  long  as  his  creditors  allow 
him — for  the  present  law  provides 
no  penalty.  In  the  debates  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  the  18^)8  bill,  this 
defect  was  clearly  pointetl  out  by 
one  merchant,  who  said : 

"The  present  bill  (the  .\ct  of 


1898)  stops  short  where  it  most 
needs  to  go  forward,  and  that  is 
in  the  discharge  of  the  honest 
debtor.*  ’No  matter  how  badly  or 
foolishly  he  has  conducted  his 
business,  unless  there  is  open 
and  avowed  dishonesty,  he  goes 
scott  free  from  all  indebtetl- 
ness. — If  the  bill  becomes  a  law, 
we  make  the  prediction  that  the 
average  payments  made  under  it 
will  not  net  over  30  per  cent  to 
the  creditor”. 

“Well,  the  bill  did  finally  pass 
and  the  fear  of  the  merchant  has 
been  crystalized  six  times  over  in¬ 
to  a  reality  for  the  merchant  of 
1932.” 

The  records  show  the  average 
dividend  paid  unsecured  creditors 
amounted  to  5.1  per  cent  in  1931. 

If  the  conditions  referred  to  are 
to  he  changed  we  must  be  aroused 
out  of  our  indifference.  Writing 
amendments  and  resolutions  are 
not  sufficient.  It  took  from  1881  to 
1898  to  pass  the  present  .\ct.  It  is 
intolerable  to  believe  we  must  wait 
seventeen  years  to  secure  the 
changes  we  believe  are  necessary-. 
Your  committee  on  Bankruptcy  Re¬ 
form  urges  you  to  press  these 
amendments  vigorously  with  your 
Senator  and  Representatives.  Get 
everyone  you  know  to  join  you  in 
this.  .\s  for  your  Committee,  we 
conclude  the  task  assigned  to  us  by 
presenting  the  following  resolution: 

RESOLVED 

That  the  Controllers’  Congress  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation  in  annual  convention  as¬ 
sembled  in  the  city  of  New  York. 
January  16-20.  1933.  endorses  in 
principle  the  proposed  Iwinkruptcy 
amendments  in  behalf  of  retailers, 
and  urges  each  and  even,’  member 
of  the  National  Retail  Dr\’  Goods 
Association  to  do  everv’thing  in  their 
pow’er  to  enact  into  law  these 
amendments;  these  amendments  be¬ 
ing,  viz. : 

1.  Barring  necessaries  of  life  from 
discharges  and  shifting  the  bur¬ 
den  of  proofs  as  to  debts  con¬ 
tracted  within  four  months  of 
bankruptcy  to  the  debtor; 

2.  Limiting  voluntary  bartkruptcy  to 
those  who  owe  a  minimum 
amount  of  unsecuretl  indebted¬ 
ness  ; 

3.  Suspending  discharges  where  the 
bankruptcy  has  been  brought 
about  by  speculation,  extrava¬ 
gance.  and  kindretl  causes : 

4.  Utilization  of  the  services  of  ser¬ 
vice  aiul  adjustment  bureaus  in 
amortization  or  settlement  of  the 
debts  of  individuals. 
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Record  of  Progress 


Again,  in  1932,  careful  insurance  buyers  sought  sound 
protection  at  a  saving.  And  again  in  1932  the  business 
of  made  impressive  gains. 


Premium  Income  increased  to .  $15,098,377.73 

Assets  as  of  December  31st  increased  to .  $16,031,781.14 

Dividends  Paid  to  Policyholders  increas'^'^  ‘o  .  .  $  2.726.144.61 

Net  Surplus  ( in  addition  to  voluntaiy 

reserves)  increased  to .  $  2.336.954.24 

Automobile  Premiums  increased  to .  $11,494,692.62 


Specify  depression-proof  coverage  for  Automobile. 

Workmen's  Compensation  and  other  casualty  insurance. 

I  Insurance  buyers  tiill  find  our  annual  state¬ 
ment  interesting.  It  contains  a  complete  list  of 
investments.  Copies  will  be  sent  upon  request. 

(AMERICAN) 

LUMBERMENS  MUTUAL  CASUALTY  COMPANY 

OF  ILUNOIS 

JAMES  S.  KEMPER,  President 
Home  Office:  Mutual  Insurance  Bldg.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

WORLDS  GREATEST  AUTOMOBILE  MUTUAL 
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Selling  Men’s  Wear — If  Ever 

{Continued  from  page  37) 


relax  and  stand  naturally,  half  your 
alteration  difficulties  will  disap¬ 
pear. 

Selling  Habits 

Only  by  scientific  study  of  sales¬ 
men’s  habits  does  one  realize  the 
amazing  number  of  so-called  cloth¬ 
ing  salesmen  who  do  not  know  the 
importance  of  getting  the  customer’s 
coat  not  only  off  but  away  off,  far 
enough  from  the  scene  of  the  in¬ 
tended  sale  as  to  make  it  just  a 
little  difficult  for  him  to  decide  to 
leave  the  store  suddenly.  The  most 
successful  salesman  gets  the  vest 
off,  also.  How  many  of  you  ever 
discuss  in  your  selling  by  suggestion 
the  desirability  of  a  customer’s  add¬ 
ing  to  his  wardrobe?  The  customer 
may  have  no  wardrobe  and  may 
be  standing  at  that  minute  right 
square  in  the  middle  of  his  trunk, 
but  they  love  to  have  you  think  that 
they  actually  have  a  wardrobe. 
There  are  so  many  tricks  and  psy¬ 
chological  methods  in  the  handling 
of  men  that  the  list  of  the  subjects 
that  can  be  taken  up  at  departmental 
meetings  in  men’s  stores  to  increase 
sales  and  to  eliminate  lost  sales  or 
needless  adjustments,  seems  almost 
endless.  For  example,  a  man  buys 
a  pair  of  shoes,  brings  them  back 
at  the  end  of  a  couple  of  days  and 
says  that  they  are  burning  his  feet 
and  that  the  shoes  must  have  been 
tanned  with  some  acid.  What 
should  you  do?  The  most  effective 
procedure  is  to  suggest  to  him  that 
he  wear  lisle  stockings  for  a  couple 
of  days  and  that  these  lisle  stock¬ 
ings  will  stop  the  burning.  The 
customer  takes  your  advice  and  in 
two  more  days  of  wearing  he  has 
broken  the  shoes  in  and  you  never 
hear  from  him  again  concerning  the 
complaint.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  his 
only  trouble  had  been  the  normal 
grief  that  comes  with  breaking  in 
a  new  pair  of  shoes,  and  you  merely 
induced  him  to  be  patient.  Men 
will  usually  take  your  advice  on  the 
proper  size  and  last  for  their  foot, 
offering  a  far  different  problem 
from  women. 

Do  your  salespeople  actually  trv 
on  a  bathrobe  for  a  customer?  It 
will  eliminate  nearly  half  of  your 
lost  sales.  Does  your  fitter  make 
it  a  practice  to  say  to  the  customer 
as  he  steps  to  the  fitting  stand. 
“That’s  a  ver\'  nice  suit  vou  have 
there.”  It  may  sound  sillv  to  you 
but  I  suggest  you  try  it  for  a  week. 

The  Bulletin 


You’ll  be  surprised.  I  was !  Do  you 
hang  your  stock  by  lot  number 
rather  than  by  size?  If  you  do  I 
suggest  that  you  try  and  find  out 
why  and  I  warn  you  not  to  accept 
the  buyer’s  explanation.  Ask  your 
salespeople  whether  or  not  this  sys¬ 
tem  does  not  make  selling  more 
difficult.  Do  you  take  up  at  de¬ 
partmental  meetings  specific  ex¬ 
amples  of  how  customers  are  won 
and  lost?  For  example,  —  we  all 
know  that  men  prefer  to  trade 
where  they  believe  their  trade  is 
thoroughly  appreciated  and  yet,  how 
few  salespeople  are  ever  properly  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  importance  of  say¬ 
ing  to  a  customer,  “I  really  enjoyed 
waiting  on  you.  I  hope  you  will 
always  look  me  up  personally  if 
there  is  anything  you  want  to  look 
at.”  You  will  note  that  the  sales¬ 
man  does  not  mention  “buying” 
anything,  but  mentions  “looking”  at 
things,  thereby  carrying  out  the 
policy  that  looking  incurs  no  obli¬ 
gation  to  buy.  On  the  other  hand, 
— how  frequently  we  refer  to  a  fat 
man  as  being  stout  or  a  peanut  of 
a  man  as  being  small,  instead  of 
using  “large”  for  the  fat  man  and 
“less  than  average  height”  for  the 
runt. 

New  Ideas 

Men’s  specialty  stores  as  a  rule 
get  quite  excited  about  any  new 
idea  to  stimulate  business.  Depart¬ 
ment  stores  depend  mainly  on  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  and  special  values.  I 
am  not  speaking  against  advertis¬ 
ing  but  I  am  critical  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  in  not  creating  business 
by  other  means  as  well,  particularly 
when  some  of  the  other  methods  do 
not  involve  the  high  costs  of  adver¬ 
tising. 

How  many  of  your  men’s  cloth¬ 
ing  salespeople  try  to  create  busi¬ 
ness  on  a  dull  day  by  telephoning 
to  a  customer  on  the  theory  that 
you  have  a  particular  article  in  your 
hand  at  the  moment  which  you 
know  would  interest  them?  It  may 
be  an  overcoat,  it  may  be  a  particu¬ 
lar  stripe  in  a  shirt. — but  the  main 
point  is  that  it  is  one  article  you 
want  him  to  see  and  which  you  are 
afraid  will  be  sold  before  he  has  a 
chance  to  see  it.  It  will  stick  in 
the  customer’s  mind  and  arouse  his 

of 


curiosity  to  the  extent  that  more 
than  half  the  time  the  customer  will 
drop  in  and  say,  “Let’s  see  this 
thing  you  are  so  crazy  about.” 
There  is  a  secondary  psycholog>'  in 
this  method  of  building  sales  in  that 
the  customer  is  actually  concerned 
as  to  whether  somebody  else  will 
get  the  article  if  it  is  exactly  what 
he  wants. 

Letters  to  Customers 

One  of  the  most  neglected  op¬ 
portunities  for  creating  new  busi¬ 
ness  comes  in  a  form  that  is  work¬ 
ing  out  surprisingly  in  one  or  two 
energetic  stores.  At  practically  no 
expense  a  mimeographed  letter  with 
the  customer’s  name  and  address 
typed  in  to  match,  and  apparently 
signed  with  pen  and  ink  by  the 
salesman,  is  placed  in  the  breast 
pocket  of  each  suit  after  it  comes 
from  the  alteration  room  and  before 
it  is  delivered  to  the  customer.  This 
stock  letter  always  has  to  do  with 
something  other  than  the  garment 
purchased.  It  may  speak  of  a 
tuxedo  attractively  priced.  It  may 
speak  of  what  the  prices  are  going 
to  be  for  topcoats  during  the  coming 
season,  or  it  may  merely  be  a  letter 
based  on  the  fact  that  if  anything 
later  turns  out  to  be  unsatisfactory 
to  get  in  touch  with  the  salesman,  as 
this  particular  store  stands  100  per 
cent  on  a  policy  of  doing  everything 
possible  to  satisfy  the  customer. 
The  total  cost  is  about  25  per  cent 
of  the  time  of  a  $16  typist  who 
spends  the  rest  of  her  time  on  direct 
mail  card  records  and  at  the  same 
time  she  types  the  card  for  the 
direct  mail  record  she  also  pre¬ 
pares  the  letter  and  envelope  for  the 
delivery  desk. 

Special  Order  Customers 

We  recently  took  a  special  order 
for  a  suit  from  one  of  the  fattest 
men  I  ever  saw.  He  was  so  fat 
that  his  children  stood  under  him 
when  it  rained!  He  was  a  stranger 
to  the  store  and  in  his  conversation 
with  the  clothing  salesman,  he  said, 
“About  the  only  things  a  man  as 
fat  as  I  am  can  buy  ready  made  are 
a  handkerchief,  a  necktie  and  an 
umbrella.”  The  clothing  salesman, 
with  possible  impertinence,  said  to 
him,  “May  I  go  on  record  as  saying 
that  w’e  would  appreciate  getting 
that  business  from  you,  as  well  as 
your  clothing  business.”  The  next 
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part  of  the  story  is  that  the  fat 
man  answered,  “You  are  absolutely 
right,  and  you  are  going  to  get  all 
of  my  business.  I  have  been  in 
three  stores  during  the  past  week 
and  not  one  of  them  offered  to  make 
me  a  ready-made  suit  as  a  special 
order.”  Incidentally,  there  is  a  lot 
of  money  in  selling  fat  men.  You 
may  remember  the  schoolboy’s 
definition  as  to  what  an  adult  is. 
He  said  that  an  adult  is  a  man  who 
has  stopped  growing  everywhere 
e.\cept  in  the  middle. 

How  many  of  your  salespeople 
in  your  men’s  department  are  defi¬ 
nitely  working  outside  the  store  to 
induce  the  people  they  meet  to  come 
into  your  store?  They  will  tell  you 
that  they  do  but  I  happen  to  know 
that  they  don’t.  Why  they  don’t 
is  more  than  I  can  figure  out  but  I 
happen  to  know  through  some  very 
detailed  investigating  that  they  do 
not  actually  ask  their  friends  and 
acquaintances  to  come  into  your 
store. 

Christinas  Jewelry 

I  would  suggest  that  you  give  a 
little  thought  to  what  you  might 
have  done  in  your  men’s  store  last 
Christmas  in  the  matter  of  selling 
men’s  jewelry%  We  are  too  fond  of 
dismissing  the  subject  of  Christ¬ 
mas  jewelry  with  the  time-honored 
joke  that  it  is  the  first  thing  that 
turns  green  in  the  Spring.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  is  an  unbe¬ 
lievable  potential  sales  possibility  in 
key  chains  —  dress  stud  sets  —  tie 
clips — collar  pins  and  cuff  links  in 
a  sufficient  range  of  colors  that  a 
man  can  wear  a  pair  to  match  the 
color  of  his  shirt. 

_  May  I  mention  the  new  school 
of  salesmanship  methods  which  has 
been  gaining  in  importance  for  the 
past  five  years  as  a  substitute  for 
high  pressure  selling.  It  is  knowm 
as  “putting  romance  into  style  and 
quality’’  or  “dramatizing  the  history 
of  an  interesting  piece  of  merchan¬ 
dise.’’  It  calls  for  intensive  knowl¬ 
edge  of  your  merchandise  and  there 
is  a  steadily  increasing  demand  on 
the  part  of  ambitious  salespeople 
that  they  be  given  more  and  more 
infonnation  about  their  merchan¬ 
dise. 

None  of  us  like  to  appear  dumb, 
even  when  we  are.  The  present 
hand-to-mouth  buying  methods, 
lx)th  by  the  public  and  our  own 
merchandise  divisions,  is  making  a 


EXJOY 
A  XEW 


steadily  increasing  need  for  intelli¬ 
gent  salesmanship. 

“Romancing”  Merchandise 

The  men’s  business  is  filled  with 
I)Ossibilities  for  “romancing  mer¬ 
chandise,”  but  unfortunately  very 
few  stores  are  capitalizing  or  taking 
advantage  of  the  opportunities 
available.  We  have  only  to  think 
of  what  a  little  romancing  has  done 
for  Harris  Tw'eeds  to  visualize  the 
possibilities  open  for  progressive 
merchandising. 


HOTEL 


In  conclusion,  it  is  obvious  that 
after  all,  our  main  problem^  of 
selling  men’s  wear  are  two:  first, 
lack  of  customers  and,  second,  the 
steadily  decreasing  average  sale  — 
thus  putting  me  somewhat  in  the 
position  of  Vice-President  Garner, 
who  once  said  in  a  speech,  “The 
only  two  things  that  West  Texas 
needs  to  make  it  the  most  wonderful 
region  in  America  are  more  water 
and  more  good  citizens”  —  and  a 
voice  from  the  back  of  the  hall 
called  out.  “That’s  all  Hell  needs.” 


.  .  .  where  luxurious,  sunfilled 
rooms  offer  every  up-to-the-minute 
convenience  and  comfort.  Private 
bath.  Radio  with  your  choice  of 
programs.  Servidor  and  other  ser¬ 
vice-superiorities. 

.  .  .  where  restful,  uninterrupted 
sleep  is  INSURED  by  night-time 
quiet,  specially  designed  mattresses, 
crisp  sheets,  soft  pillows  and  fluffy 
blankets. 

.  .  .  where  rates  start  at  $3.00  for 
one — $4.00  for  TWO — in  keeping 
with  the  times.  Now  you  can  enjoy 
NEW  hotel  luxury. 

HOTEL 

GovernorClinton 

C.  W.  RAMSEY,  Jr^  MANAGER  hh 

1200  Rooms  and  Baths 
from  S3  for  one.  $4  for  two 

Seventh  Avenue  at  31st  Street 
AEW  YORK  CITY 

Opposite  Pennsylvania  Station 
B.  &  O.  Buses  Stop  at  Door 
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A  New  Era  in  Merchandising  Requires 
New  Methods  of  Packing 

{Continued  from  page  32) 


ufacturers  making  use  of  Mullen 
tested  containers,  and  agreeing  in 
every  way  to  specifications  of  Offi¬ 
cial  Classification,  in  which  they 
have  packed  their  merchandise  and 
recased  it  in  wooden  cases,  either 
of  the  veneer  type  or  of  a  heavier 
and,  as  mentioned  before,  undesir¬ 
able  construction. 

This  misuse  of  containers  again 
adds  to  the  cost  of  transportation 
of  such  merchandise  across  the  con¬ 
tinent,  and  in  many  instances,  places 
your  merchandise  in  an  unfavorable 
light  (due  to  the  excessive  trans¬ 
portation  cost  of  this  merchandise) 
as  against  other  competitors  who 
are  more  progressive  and  who  have 
acquiesced  to  the  consignee’s  Traffic 
Department  wishes  in  their  shipping 
instructions  of  using  lighter  con¬ 
tainers. 

We  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
calling  the  attention  of  a  dress  man¬ 
ufacturer,  located  in  Philadelphia, 
to  the  improper  means  of  packing 
used  by  their  shipping  department, 
and  also  a  velvet  manufacturer  lo¬ 
cated  in  Massachusetts  who  was 
using  a  wooden  case  in  forwarding 
their  velvet.  Both  of  these  pro¬ 
gressive  manufacturers  acquiesced 
to  our  request  that  they  change  from 
wooden  cases  to  corrugated,  Kraft, 
strawboard  containers.  The  result 
has  been  the  means  of  saving  the 
manufacturers  money  for  the  cost 
of  containers  and  a  saving  to  the 
receiver  of  the  products  in  the  cost 
of  transportation.  This  is  the  result 
of  co-operative  effort. 

There  is  another  feature  which 
should  be  watched  verv  carefullv. 


as  it  is  reflected  in  the  cost  of  mark¬ 
ing  of  such  types  of  merchandise 
and  means  an  added  expense  to  you 
as  the  owner  of  such  goods,  and 
further  should  mean  an  added,  un¬ 
necessary  exiiense  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer  of  such  merchandise. 

I  sjjeak  in  particular  of  certain 
types  of  hosiery,  the  container  of 
which  is  usually  wrapped  in  cello¬ 
phane,  and  sometimes  cellophane 
stuffers  are  used  in  the  shipping  or 
packing  of  this  merchandise. 

If  your  selling  departments  efo 
not  make  use  of  these  stuffers  in 
the  selling  of  the  merchandise,  and 
it  is  undoubtedly  an  agreed  fact 
that  the  cellophane  wrapped  around 
the  outside  of  the  container  of  the 
hosiery,  does  not  in  any  way  assist 
the  selling  of  the  merchandise  or 
the  stocking  of  the  merchandise, 
the  practice  should  be  discontinued 
without  further  questioning,  as  an 
unessential,  added  cost  of  producing 
the  merchandise  in  question. 

.Another  feature  in  your  work 
w’hich  will  result  in  added  economy 
in  the  operation  of  your  department 
and  will  assist  very  materially  in 
reducing  the  cost  of  marking  cer¬ 
tain  classes  of  merchandise,  is  the 
manner  of  packing  or  folding  of 
such  merchandise  in  the  containers. 

Mr.  R.  G.  Brown,  Manager  of 
the  Receiving  Department  of  the 
J.  L.  Hudson  Company  of  Detroit, 
is  one  of  the  leaders  of  this  new 
idea,  and  he  has  done  some  very 
wonderful  pioneer  work  along  this 
line. 

We  will  quote  a  letter  which 
speaks  for  itself  and  one  which  can 


be  used  to  advantage  by  all  con¬ 
cerned,  and  will  assist  all  of  us  in 
the  accomplishment  of  the  desired 
end.  THe  letter  follows : 

“We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  matter  of  folding  your  Silk 
Pajamas  and  believe  you  will  be  able 
to  cooperate  with  us  without  any 
additional  expense  to  you  whatever. 

“The  garments  should  be  folded  so 
that  the  waist  band  of  the  pants  will 
be  next  to  the  neck  band  of  the 
jacket.  If  the  folding  is  done  in  this 
manner,  we  are  then  able  to  attach 
the  two  garments  together  as  we 
price  mark  them  and  the  customer  is 
able  to  unfold  the  garment  without 
detaching  the  two  pieces.  We  are 
sure  that  this  method  of  folding  will 
oblige  other  stores  as  well  and  will 
consequently  be  appreciated  by  them. 

“We  will  thank  you  kindly  for 
your  attention  to  this  detail  and  ask 
that  you  acknowledge  receipt  of  this 
communication,  adclressing  your  re¬ 
ply  ‘.\ttention  Receiving  Depart¬ 
ment’.” 

All  of  the  foregoing  are  examples 
of  what  can  be  accomplished  with 
concerted  effort,  and  will  show  na¬ 
tural  increased  profits  to  your  store 
because  of  the  lessened  transporta¬ 
tion  costs  involved  and  eventually 
because  of  the  lessened  cost  of  the 
merchandise  in  question,  for  the 
manufacturer  eventually  will  be  able 
to  sell  the  merchandise  to  your 
buyer  cheaper,  if  these  suggestions 
are  followed. 

Concerted  action  by  all  retail  de¬ 
partment  stores  in  the  United  States 
will  bring  about  direct  savings  to 
all  of  us  in  proportion  to  the  volume 
of  business  we  do,  and  should  be 
accejitable  to  both  manufacturer 
and  retailer. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  you  will 
help  yourself  by  helping  others,  as 
only  through  concerted  action  can 
we  obtain  the  maximum  results. 


How  the  Training  Department  Works  With  the 

Sales  Promotion  Manager 

(Continued  from  page  45) 


have  to  omit  the  “.Advertised”  and  interior  display  do 
both  the  advertising  and  selling,  and  we  venture  to 
say  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  Interior  Dis¬ 
play  as  a  separate  arm  of  selling  and  as  a  new  selling 
science  will  play  an  important  part  in  the  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Program  of  every  store. 

The  third  of  these  courses  is  that  given  by  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager  for  Assistant  Buyers  and  those  of 
similar  calibre.  It  is  based  on  the  theory  that  it 
wouldn’t  do  buyers  much  harm  to  really  know  some¬ 
thing  about  advertising  and  it  might  do  them  some 
good.  So  we  try  to  give  these  young  people  something 
better  to  say  to  the  advertising  department  than :  “I 
don’t  know  why,  but  I  just  don’t  like  my  ad.” 

We  try  to  teach  them,  for  example,  how  verv  costly 
advertising  space  is ;  that  they  should  try  other  arms 


of  selling  before  resorting  to  expensive  newspaper  ads ; 
that  it  isn’t  the  size  of  the  space  but  what  goes  into 
it  that  counts;  where  newspapers  go  and  who  reads 
them;  that  if  the  first  edition  of  a  newspaper  is  on 
the  streets  at  10  a.  m.  you  can’t  rush  an  ad  into  it 
at  10:30;  that  customers  don’t  necessarily  read  an  ad 
just  because  we  have  “something  to  get  rid  of”.  We 
show  them  the  various  processes  in  making  up  an  ad 
— ^the  drawings,  electrotypes,  type  and  the  finished 
page  mat — so  that  they  will  realize  the  difficulties  of 
ripping  an  ad  to  pieces  an  hour  before  press  time  and 
the  value  of  getting  things  right  and  correct  in  the 
first  place.  In  other  words,  it  is  part  of  our  Training 
program  to  have  our  advertising  people  know  as  much 
about  merchandise  as  the  buyers,  and  the  buyers  as 
much  about  advertising  as  the  writers  thereof — or  as 
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close  to  that  point  as  is  good  for  the  soul  (and  dis¬ 
position  )  of  either.  We  believe  they  both  lienefit  there¬ 
by. 

This,  then,  is  a  brief  sketch  of  how  Training  in  our 
store  helps  in  Sales  Promotion.  One  thing  more  we 
have  added  to  our  program  since  the  first  of  this  year 
at  the  request  of  our  Sales  Promotion  Committee.  It 
is  new  with  us,  though  it  is  not  new  with  concerns 
in  other  fields  (notably  manufacturing),  and  may  not 
be  new  to  many  stores.  It  is  an  attempt  on  our  part 
to  apply  to  Retail  Selling  the  same  intensive  Selling 
Training  that  would,  for  example,  be  given  to  field 
salesmen  by  a  manufacturer  of  Vacuum  Cleaners.  We 
do  not  hope  to  do  a  job  as  thorough  as  that,  but  at 
least  that  is  our  goal  and  the  most  encouraging  sign 
we  have  yet  observed  is  the  fact  that  some  of  our 
oldest  and  hardest  boiled  salespeople — the  type  who  in 
most  stores  just  can’t  “learn  nothing  from  nobody” 
are  taking  to  it  like  ducks  to  water  and  are  its  loudest 
(favorable)  critics. 

We  call  it  the  January-February  Sales  Conference 
and  all  salesi)eople  must  attend — one  half  the  force  at  a 
time,  main  store  in  the  morning,  basement  in  tbe  after¬ 
noon.  The  difference  between  this  and  the  average 
Training  Activity  is  in  its  thoroughness  and  in  the 
fact  that  they  go  there  and  stay  there — instead  of 
getting  odds  and  ends  of  training  in  odd  moments. 
They  hear  speakers  both  from  the  store  and  from  out¬ 
side,  they  have  discussions  and  demonstrated  sales,  they 
must  spend  time  shopping  other  stores,  they  have  out¬ 
lines  to  fill  in,  and  questionnaires  to  fill  out  and  ex¬ 
aminations  to  pass.  Why  I  even  notice  one  period 
devoted  to:  “What  the  customer  expects  in  service” — 
whoever  heard  of  the  customer  being  brought  into  a 
Retail  Conference  before? 

Each  salesperson  will  spend  IOJ/2  hours  at  this  Sales 
Conference  during  the  present,  if  not  pleasant,  months 
of  January  and  February.  We  shall  doubtless  make 
many  mistakes  and  learn  much  from  them  for  the 
next  Sales  Conference.  But  we  believe  this  new  ex¬ 
periment  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  in  Training 
and  proof  that  here,  at  Filene’s,  we  have  growing  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  importance  of  the  Training  Department 
in  any  program  of  Sales  Promotion. 

BUYER  OR  MERCHANDISER 


$E<TIONt,  TOO! 

Handeloks  are  the  ideal 
method  of  wrapping! 

Does  your  Cash-and- Carry  section  attract 
as  many  customers  as  it  might?  Do  many 
women  say  ** thumbs  down”  to  this  branch  of 
your  store  —  because  they  object  to  the  incon¬ 
venience  of  carrying  ordinary  parcels? 

Packages  must  be  attractive,  easy-to-carry  and 
they  must  reflect  quality  merchandise —or  you  will 
miss  a  large  and  important  part  of  your  potential 
market!  Handeloks — Wolf  Brothers’  patented 
Carry  Bags — make  cash-and-carry  customers  of 
women  who  hesitate  to  carry  ordinary  parcels. 


Thoroughly  experienced  buyer  and  merchandise  manager  for 
men’s  and  women’s  ready-to-wear  departments  available. 
Knows  markets  and  merchandising  methods.  C-29-33. 

EXECUTIVE— SERVICE  DEPARTMENTS 
Twelve  years  experience  delivery,  warehousing,  auditing,  ad¬ 
justments,  mail-order,  timekeeping,  advertising,  inventorying, 
stockkeeping,  catalogue  work,  and  other  service  phases.  Twelve 
years  as  service  editor  assisting  stores  with  all  service  prob¬ 
lems,  etc.  Would  make  a  valuable  assistant  to  store  owners. 
Age  42.  C-30-33. 

ADVERTISING  MAN.\GER 
Thoroughly  experienced  advertising  manager  available.  Cap¬ 
able  of  preparing  advance  sales  plans,  making  layouts  and 
writing  copy.  Has  always  shown  originality  without  losing 
sight  of  the  fact  that  advertising  must  do  a  very  definite  selling 
job.  Excellent  references.  C-31-33. 

BUYER-MANAGER 

Thoroughly  experienced  merchandiser — street  floor,  men’s 
and  women’s  ready-to-wear  experience.  Has  good  style  sense, 
knowledge  of  sales  promotion  methods.  Keeps  in  touch  with 
new  trends  in  merchandising  and  applies  them.  Pleasing  per¬ 
sonality  and  real  executive  ability.  Future  possibilities  given 
first  consideration.  C-26-33. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  COPYWRITER 
Fashion  copywriter  and  advertising  manager  available.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references.  Previous  work  in  advertising  research  a 
sound  basis  for  creative  copywriting.  C-33-33. 


And  for  their  regular  departments,  especially 
the  Ready -to -Wear  sections,  scores  of  lead¬ 
ing  department  stores  have  found  that 
Handeloks,  by  saving  delivery  costs,  add 
an  extra  16c  mark-up  on  every  sale. 

Find  out  more  about  this  modern 
method  of  wrapping.  Write  for  com¬ 
plete  information. 

WOLF  BRO$« 

Complete 

Bag  and  Envelope  Service 

322  No.  12th  Street 
Philadelphia 
Penna. 
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Unemployment  Insurance 

{Continued  from  page  34) 


sation  for  accidents  and  sickness, 
and  unemployment  insurance  may 
prevent  the  shrinkage  of  purchasing 
power  involved  in  the  risks  of  in¬ 
dustrial  life,  they  too  will  promote 
the  same  end  of  sustaining  purchas¬ 
ing  power — and  thus  good  business. 
It  is  the  crux  and  essence  of  good 
business  to  equalize  the  discrepancy 
between  the  power  of  industry  to 
produce  and  the  power  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  to  buy.  The  value  of  all  the  in¬ 
vestment  in  this  country  is  depend¬ 
ent  upon  maintaining  the  flow  of 
income  in  sufficient  volume  to  in¬ 
sure  the  consumption  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  the  nation’s  industries.  Un¬ 
employment  insurance  would  really 
be  massing  reserves  of  consuming 
power  for  use  at  any  weak  point 
in  the  economic  line.  Unbusiness¬ 
like?  And  if  you  are  considering 
the  business  aspect,  think  this  over. 
Unemployment,  let  it  be  admitted, 
is  properly  a  cost  of  industry,  and 
when  industry  does  not  help  pay 
this  cost  it  is  actually  begginq  sup¬ 
port  for  its  burdens  from  the  tax¬ 
payers  and  the  community. 

The  great  cry  about  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  is  that  it  invites 
government  interference  in  business. 
The  answer  to  this  lament,  if  an¬ 
swer  is  needed,  is  that  the  plan  of 
unemployment  insurance  simply 
utilizes  the  machinery  of  govern¬ 
ment  for  the  purpose  which  consti¬ 
tutional  government  exists.  Any 
plan  which  relies  on  voluntary  action 
is  practically  impossible  of  achieve¬ 
ment  today.  Yet.  only  by  securing 
uniformitv  can  the  restrictive  com¬ 


petitive  factor  be  removed,  and  the 
way  opened  to  the  initiation  of 
remedial  action.  Certainly,  we  want 
to  guard  against  the  intrusion  of 
government  or  politics  where  such 
intrusion  will  be  harmful,  but  by  the 
same  token,  we  should  not  hesitate 
to  utilize  our  governmental  machin¬ 
ery  for  the  purposes  for  which  it 
exists. 

Many  abuses  have  been  pointed 
out  in  existing  unemployment  in¬ 
surance  schemes.  Naturally  so. 
Industrial  compensation  in  America 
too  has  shown  many  abuses,  but 
the  essential  basis  is  sound,  worthy 
and  practical,  and  we  would  not 
abandon  it.  We  are  in  a  position, 
of  studying  these  abuses  and  short¬ 
comings  of  existing  systems  and 
guarding  against  them. 

Unemployment  insurance  has 
been  called  a  dole  for  one  employe 
to  another. 

I  must  ask  you  to  consider  your 
own  protection  by  life  insurance, 
or  fire  or  accident  insurance.  In¬ 
surance  is  something  you  pay  for  to 
protect  you  in  case  of  hazard,  but 
it  is  something  you  don’t  want  to 
have  occasion  to  collect  on.  You 
are  glad  to  have  others  collect  on 
it.  What  would  happen,  the  oppon¬ 
ents  of  unemployment  insurance 
cry,  to  the  share-the-work  plan? 
Just  stop  to  think  of  this.  Under 
a  share-the-work  plan  the  success¬ 
ful  employe  is  asked  to  give  up  to 
50  per  cent  of  his  earnings.  Under 
unemployment  insurance  he  gives 
up  1  per  cent. 

For  business  management  the 


whole  question  of  the  inevitability 
of  unemployment  insurance  pre¬ 
sents  a.  .significant  picture.  Under 
the  asjject  of  any  unemployment 
insurance  plan  the  importance  of 
management  expands  far  beyond 
any  past  or  present  conception.  If, 
in  its  earliest  stages,  management 
concerned  itself  with  welfare  pro¬ 
jects  for  employes,  and  if  gradually 
it  began  to  think  in  terms  of  or¬ 
ganization  of  man  power  for 
smooth,  satisfying  and  harmonious 
functioning,  it  perhaps  would  be 
looking  forward  to  its  real  function 
as  the  agent  for  executing  the 
plans  of  business  and  society  in  a 
larger,  better  sphere  of  human  pro¬ 
ductivity  and  security. 

The  plea  must  here  and  now  be 
entered  for  an  open-minded  atti¬ 
tude  on  the  question.  Prejudices 
based  on  traditional  concepts  of  the 
fitness  or  unfitness  of  certain  ideas 
in  our  economic  system  cannot  solve 
our  problems ;  neither  can  short¬ 
sighted  antagonism  based  on  the 
great  pressure  of  today’s  business 
problems.  The  idea  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  insurance  has  lieen  charged 
with  a  variety  of  objections,  but  no 
really  satisfactory  or  dependable 
substitute  has  yet  been  offered. 
Whatever  improvements  in  our 
present  method  we  can  work  out 
without  insurance,  we  still  have  to 
face  the  fact  that  he  who  employs 
cannot  entirelv  control  the  forces 
which  affect  his  capacity  for  em- 
plovment.  We  must  not  take  an 
attitude  of  defeatism  or  resigna¬ 
tion  to  the  inevitability  of  unem¬ 
ployment  insurance.  Rather,  we 
must  study  and  prepare  ourselves 
to  meet  knowingly  and  wisely  all 
the  problems  this  new  phase  of  busi¬ 
ness  planning  will  add  to  our  craft. 
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month.  Just  prior  to  the  end  of 
each  month,  actual  inventories  of 
this  old  merchandise  are  taken  and 
checked  against  the  physical  line. 
The  items  are  collected  in  the  de¬ 
partment,  the  work  being  done  by 
the  clerks  along  with  their  other 
duties.  Quantities  are  entered  in  a 
new  column.  The  lists  are  sent  to 
the  office  where  they  are  summar¬ 
ized  and  reviewed  by  the  buyer  and 
controller  in  conference,  particular 
attention  being  given  to  large  quan¬ 
tities  that  are  not  moving.  When 
there  is  a  great  deal  on  hand,  the 
buyer  places  it  on  counters  in  the 
department  and  he  and  the  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  go  through  it  to¬ 
gether.  Care  must  be  exercised  in 
such  a  case,  not  to  take  too  many 
markdowns  at  once.  It  is  wiser  to 
concentrate  on  a  certain  portion  or 
line  and  enlist  the  efforts  of  the 
clerks  in  moving  that  in  a  given 
month.  Something  else  may  be 
pushed  the  next  month. 

This  system  has  not  caused  ex¬ 
cessive  markdowns.  By  bringing 
the  merchandise  out  of  hiding  once 
a  month,  the  salespeople  become 
familiar  with  it  and  try  to  think  of 
ways  of  moving  it.  They  have  done 
very  well. 

A  second  merchant  said  that  a 
similar  system  is  carried  out  in  his 
store  every  six  months  but  that 
never  more  than  25  per  cent  of  the 
original  retail  price  of  the  old  mer¬ 
chandise  is  realized. 

Buyers  and  Buying  Offices 

In  one  store,  buyers  gather  their 
own  unit  control  figures  with  no 
assistance  from  the  office.  These 
buyers  are  required  to  sell  in  their 
departments  and  are  made  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  supervision  and  train¬ 
ing  of  their  own  salespeople. 

The  most  satisfactory  basis  of 
operation  is  on  a  straight  salary 
paid  by  the  store  represented.  When 
the  service  is  partly  paid  for  by 
commissions  which  the  resident 
buyer  receives  from  manufacturers, 
both  practices  and  merchandise  are 
likely  to  be  unsatisfactory  to  the 
store. 

Im>entory 

One  merchant  reported  his  ex¬ 
perience  with  a  machine  known  as 
a  counting  scale.  The  amount  of 
yardage  is  obtained  by  the  simple 
process  of  weighing  a  bolt.  The 
merchant  spoke  as  follows: 


“Formerly,  at  inventory  time  we 
had  to  start  measuring  our  goods 
right  after  Christmas  and  it  took  us 
practically  the  whole  month  of 
January  to  measure  the  merchandise 
in  order  to  have  it  ready  on  inventory 
night.  VV'e  begin  now  about  a  week 
before  inventory  and  weigh  the  mer¬ 
chandise  for  an  hour  every  morning 
before  the  store  is  actually  doing 
much  business  and  in  one  week,  ap¬ 
proximately,  we  have  all  our  mer¬ 
chandise  in  the  yard  goods  depart¬ 
ment  measured  for  inventory  with 
the  exception  of  the  heavier  silks 
and  woolens  which  cannot  be 
weighed  on  the  scale  because  it  has 
only  a  twenty-pound  capacity. 

“When  we  took  markdowns  a 
couple  of  years  ago,  I  am  frank  to 
confess,  it  was  mostly  guesswork, 
because  we  didn’t  have  a  measuring 
machine  and  we  used  to  go  around 
and  estimate  how  much  mrechandise 
we  had  on  hand  in  certain  items 
being  put  on  sale.  Now,  with  the 
scale,  it  takes  about  half  an  hour 
to  measure  any  merchandise  being 
marked  down  for  a  sale  and  we  know 
we  have  an  accurate  figure.  Our 
shortages  in  the  past  year  and  a  half 
have  been  reduced  considerably,  and 
at  the  present  time  in  the  silks  and 
wash  goods  they  are  lower  than  the 
Controllers’  Congress  average  for  all 
stores  in  our  classification.  We  are 
very  well  satisfied  with  the  scale  and 
consider  it  a  good  investment.” 

Adjustments 

Most  requests  for  credits  and  re¬ 
funds  are  handled  in  the  selling  de¬ 


Caesar,  or  Charlemagne,  or  Crom¬ 
well,  or  Lincoln.  Each  fits  his  time. 
In  retailing  we  call  them  A.  T. 
Stewart,  or  Marshall  Field,  or  John 
Wanamaker,  or  Rowland  H.  Macy, 
or  Montgomery  Ward.  I  need  not 
prolong  that  list.  Somebody  of  sim¬ 
ilar  calibre  is  going  to  emerge  very 
soon.  It  is  depressions  like  the  pres¬ 
ent  one  which  give  such  men  their 
start. 

What  will  the  next  great  mer¬ 
chant  do?  It  would  pay  every  man 
in  this  room  to  give  the  most  faith¬ 
ful  answer  he  can  to  that  question. 
I  am  sure  that  among  us  we  can 
write  his  advertising  policy,  right 
now.  We  may  not  be  able  to  guess 
his  technique.  He  will  surely  use 
newspapers,  radio,  and  other  exist¬ 
ing  carriers  of  advertising.  He  may 
go  heyond  them,  and  write  his  name 
with  a  Mistering  ray  on  the  full 
moon.  That  sounds  fantastic.  Every 
outstanding  merchant  has  done 
things  which  seemed  just  as  fantas- 


partment  and  are  authorized  by 
either  floorman  or  buyer.  In  case  of 
imposition  on  the  part  of  the  cus¬ 
tomer,  she  is  sent  to  the  Adjust¬ 
ment  Desk.  The  policy  there  is  to 
“strike  a  medium”  in  this  way: 
“These  hose  have  been  out  for  some 
time.  You  paid  $2.00.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  allow  you  $1.00  and  you 
can  have  the  hose  back.” 

Expense  Reduction 

Electric  current  saved  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ways: 

1.  By  placing  new  reflectors  on 
lights,  the  use  of  smaller  hulbs 
was  made  possible. 

2.  A  study  of  the  hours  when 
crowds  frequented  the  shopping 
streets  led  to  the  discovery  that 
window  lights  and  lights  in  out¬ 
side  signs  were  burning  an  hour 
and  a  half  longer  than  neces¬ 
sary. 

3  Lights  in  stockrooms  and  other 
non-selling  areas  carefully 
watched  for  wasteful  use. 

4.  Discovered  that  service  could  be 
placed  on  another  schedule  at  a 
better  rate. 

Christmas  Gift  Wrappinq 

In  one  town,  the  stores  agreed 
that  no  purchases  under  fifty  cents 
would  he  wrapped  free  as  gifts. 


tic  in  his  time. 

I  don’t  care  what  tools  the  great 
merchant  of  tomorrow  may  use  to 
attract  and  hold  attention,  and  to 
create  sales  in  ever-increasing  num¬ 
bers.  His  tools  will  be  available  to 
all.  I  do  care  about  the  spirit  he 
will  bring  into  his  advertising.  And 
here  I  suggest,  in  all  humility,  ten 
things  he  will  surely  do  (See  box 
on  page  70.) 

Are  these  suggestions  too  matter- 
of-fact  to  be  brought  to  this  sophis¬ 
ticated  assembly?  Do  they  seem  to 
be  nothing  but  horse  sense,  instead 
of  brilliant  originality?  I  do  not 
apologize.  I  believe  they  will  work. 
I  believe  the  next  great  merchant 
will  adopt  an  advertising  policy  in 
which  they  will  all  very  comforta¬ 
bly  fit. 

The  things  accomplished  by  very 
great  men  always  seem  to  be  noth¬ 
ing  but  horse  sense,  when  you  look 
on  them  as  history,  and  not  as 
things  which  are  still  to  be  done. 


What’s  Wrong  With  Retail  Advertising? 

(Continued  from  page  70) 
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